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I HALL IN THE PALAZZO YECCHIO — CHAPEL OV THE XEDICIS — 

COSMO L — THE " DAT" AND " NIOHT" OV MICHAEL ANOELO— 



BUST OF SOCRATES — SAPPHO— BEMABKABLE BUST OF CA&- 
NEADES — REMARKS ON PLATO's CI 
THEN AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. 



NEADES — REMARKS ON PLATO's CHIEF TENETS — THE HEA- 



Few sights convey a more thorough sense of 
desolation than that of a still splendid, yet unin- 
habited, unfurnished, vast apartment To a ruin 
we are reconciled : it is in the nature of events ; it 
inspires an agreeable, rather than an oppressive 
melancholy; but when we enter an enormous 
chamber, such as the reception hall in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, where a. thousand or twelve hundred 
human beings might walk apart without jostling, — 
when we see a long extent of walls, not black 
and naked^ but alive with paintings, the gilded 
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2 THE PALAZZO VECCHIO. 
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ceilingfaded, its frescoes stillrepresentingbattles and 
triumphs of the day, — ^when we behold splendid 
groups of statues looking forlorn and forgotten on 
their pedestals — when we think of the hosts of 
beauties who walked along those once richly car- 
peted, now cold brick floors ; of the blading lights 
that shed additional brilliance on their fairness, we 
feel as if the hall were just deserted, as if the rooms 
were only abandoned for the season. 

But, when the harsh truth forces itself on the 
mind, that the warriors who yet frown on you from 
their portraits in all the confidence of the hour, 
— ^that the Marys and Catherines who weaved 
many a net of dark intrigue, and of darker assas- 
sination, — that the lovely faces which sought only 
the conquest of the heart, have for centuries ceased 
to exist — though still the painted walls are fresh as 
when they plotted there, or " strutted and fretted 
away their hour" — then are we more forcibly im- 
pressed than by the aspect of any mouldering and 
blackened ruin, of the vanity and instability of all 
human grandeur ! 

Time has not yet destroyed, or scarcely thrown 
a veil over memorials of thje little vanities of 
the hour. The toilet-table is still left, and seems 
to mock those who tricked themselves before it 

The diapel, where the bones of the Medicis 



THE "day" and "night." 3 

repose, is, to this hour, unfinished. I cannot, with 
Lord Byron, pronounce it either tawdry or glaring. 
That it originated in " lavish vanity," I dispute not; 
but that is not the question. A work of art is 
left to posterity which stands without a parallel of 
the kind, for grace of design, for exquisite pro- 
portion. Who pauses to ask the feeling in which 
it originated? He who knows that the great 
Cosmo lies under a slab before the altar of the 
church of Lorenzo; who reads the simple and 
sublime epitaph, decreed him by the unanimous 
voice of his countrymen, may feel a contempt for 
the ducal despots who have usurped his mausoleum: 
but they will not the less withhold their admiration 
from it as a monument of exquisite beauty. There 
can be little doubt that some future prince, in a 
generous moment, will cause the sacred dust of 
" the father of his country " to be disinhumed, 
making his monument the centre of the temple 
which should contain his ashes alone. 

Li the lesser chapel of the same church, are 
the &moiis statues of **Day" and of "Night," by 
Michael Angelo. The figure of Night, though 
colossal, is graceful and harmonious ; her poppy- 
crowned head gradually declitiing, rests on her 
hand, the elbow supported by the knee ; but in 
the figure of the rising Day, the sublime of sculp- 

b2 



4 SOCBATE8. 

ture is attained. Turning herself from her recum- 
bent attitude, and looking over her arm, which is 
upraising her, half her visage is only seen ; fine 
and just is the conception. Her ancient forehead 
seems full of the prophecy of futurity, as she looks 
down on the distant world. 

We feel, while standing before this colossal 
statue, the vast mind of the artist — we understand 
how his spirit would fail in the little. Formed for 
the great alone, how such a man would haughtily 
turn away from efforts which he would consider 
as comparative trifles, yet, feeling his failure 
therein, pertinaciously enhance their value. 

The bust of Socrates, the sagest of mankind, — 
the most practical embodier of the spirit and soul 
of all wisdom, — common sense, shows the rough 
plebeian head and coarse features which would suit 
a satyr. A designed antithesis of Nature, such as 
when she enshrines, in the very niggedest of 
oyster-shells, the whitest, brightest, and purest of 
her pearls. 

It is impossible to look at the face of Socrates 
and feel a doubt that the animal originally prepon- 
derated in him. Nature never stamped more decided 
lines. His tendency to the coarsest impulses of 
sensualism was lowered, reasoned, battled with, and 
finally annihilated, or, rather, consumed, by the 
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mens divinior ;^ the ethereal particle that, in the 
crystal lamp of his bosom, burned on in purity to 
the last His life was one long virtue-— one com- 
bat ; his accompanying and ^' warning genius," was 
but the glorious creation of his own will ; which 
unchangeable principle within him, he made 
divine. 

The mind of Sappho has so tableted both her face 
and forehead, that we name her without seeing the 
writiDg. Her features are smaU and feminine, exqui- 
sitely proportioned, yet of no dignity ; the lips de- 
pressed, and slightly apart, are of an earthly and 
voluptuous mould ; not so, the higher part of the 
&ce, and open forehead, which are stamped with 
that melancholy and saddened cast of thought, the 
shadow of the impending destiny to which she was 
bom the slave. 

Sappho might have been a great poetess — per- 
haps the greatest of any time. She united in her- 
self the ideal and real. The book of the passions 
had been opened by her : she proved what she had 
felt in the few burning words left to us, — a chord 
struck from the fiery heart of nature ; — the frag- 
ment of a song drifted down to us through the 
storms and revulsions of three thousand years, each 
line of which is responded by the heart that has 
ever loved* Such is the hand of genius when laid 



6 CARNEADES. 

on tbe harp of the passions. No poet can be 
great who has not suffered ; over whose heart — cxr^ 
rather, from whose heart — the passions have not 
issued, wasting while refining, desolating while re- 
joicing. No poet, I repeat, can be great, who has not 
known affliction ; he may dream he is writing fine 
poetry, but the real inspirers will be wanting. In 
Shakespeare's sonnets, we see how the man was 
proved: hence he was qualified to speak out in 
many an after-burst of dramatic passion. 

Thousands of her sex, many, perhaps^ of an 
equal genius, but who ^^ never told " their aspira- 
tions, have loved like Sappho; have met those 
shocks which acute sensibility will imagine, even 
where it does not find. Having told her stoiy of 
mortification, she endured no longer to live ; but 
left us the record of a passion, before which, the 
poetry of Alcseus is said to have (ailed. That it 
did fail, is, however, a supposition in which I have 
not the slightest faith, judging from what Alcseus 
has left us, and knowing how naturally a polished 
Greek would avoid contention with a female, in 
which victory would be unmanly, and defeat 
shameful. 

On the bust of Cameades we may pause. Who 
could lightly pass over the head which denotes 
such extraordinary character ? I never saw marble 
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speak so intelligibly. I never saw a countenance 
imbued with such an inteoBe5 such a searching 
spirit of inquiry. It is the mind yisibly alive. 
The eye-balls are deeply set under overhfMaging 
brows : they appear (blind as they are) as if they 
had just discovered some awakening truth. The 
parted lips are ju9t opening as if to proclaim that 
the long-soi^ht ro xaXoy was discovered. Car- 
neades so feared death, that he frequently lamented 
the same nature which had composed the human 
frame, could dissolve it This was, also, the senti* 
ment of Theophrastus. Plotinus, on the contrary^ 
was so ashamed that his soul should tiike up its 
abode in the body, that he would neither tell his 
race, nor parents, nor the country in which he was 

bom. 

The features of Cameades mark his African ex- 
traction : one of those 

** Souls madt of fire, and children of the son." 

We can understand the pride of his intellect in play- 
ing with the reasoning tools which, though using, he 
despised. " Cameades being sent ambassador by 
the Athenians to Borne, disputed copiously con- 
cerning justice in the presence of Cato the censor. 
The next day he overthrew his own disputation by 
a contrary one, and destroyed justice, which, the 



8 PLATO. 

day before, he had extolled; not, indeed, with the 
gravity of a philosopher, who should adhere to his 
opinions, but, as it were, to exercise his rhetoric in 
disputing pro and ctnu This he did that he might 
be able to oppose others, whatever they asserted.'^ * 

Cameades looks the sceptic which he was ; it is 
a brow of questionings and cavillings: even his 
successor, Clitomachus, confessed that he was 
ignorant of his real tenets. 

The difference between the head of Cameades 
and that of Plato, which is placed next it, is 
remarkable. The one countenance seems alive on 
the search for truth; intensest eagerness is in 
every line. The other has discovered all; the 
search is over — ^he has reached the haven: the 
satiety of wisdom reposes on his forehead — the 
quiet and the peace are found. As we gaze at the 
bust, we are momentarily beguiled into a notion 
that we indeed look at the great philosopher. To 
have seen Plato I yet we veritably behold him, for 
the softened and embrowned marble is humanized 
by the imagination, and invested with — " the glance 
divine, forth beaming from the mind." I turned 
reluctantly from the serene and majestic forehead — 
" that tablet of profound imaginings." 

To dwell on the philosophy of this marvellous 

* Lactantius. 
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man, woald in this place be irrelevant ; yet the 
slightest epitome of his leading tenets cannot be 
uninteresting* 

From a more etherealized state of being, we 
retain a confused remembrance of perfection which 
is implanted and innate within us. Whenever, in 
the material or moral world, we recognise the 
sublime and beautiful, we are reminded of the 
godhead; the old remembrances of the soul are 
awakened in us.* , 

Our love for the pure and the beautiful belong 
not to themselves, but to the unseen archetype of 
which all mental or material beauty is the symbol. 
Plato held that all knowledge of God, and of im- 
mortal things, could be derived only from super- 
natural sources: this is the leading trait of his 
philosophy. 

Plato's was the first heathen revelation of God, 
and of the immortality of man. He believed that 
the world did not exist from eternity ; that it is an 
animated whole ; that fire and earth were first formed, 
and united together by air and water. He imaged the 
earth standing up before the Ancient of Days to 
receive life and motion from his hands — a magni- 

^ Cum ilia tetiget, alkur, crescit ; ac, velut yinculi liberatas, 
in originem redit. £t hoc argumentnm divinitates suo^, quod 
illam divina delectant." — Cicero. 

B 3 



10 Plato's philosophy. 

ficent conception. He taught tbat the soul is an 
emanation from God — not immediate, but allied to 
earthly material. From its more material nature^ 
it is framed for converse with sensible objects; from 
its intellectual, for spiritual contemplation ; its re- 
lation to earth is the cause of its moral ill; as the 
world holds imperfection, and change in its seeds 
and nature. 

We are sunk down from the stars to dwell here, 
as in a prison-house : hence our misery and our 
depravity. It is only by rising above the animal 
passions ; soaring from low and sensible objects to 
the world of intelligence, that the soul can hope to 
return to its original and starry habitation. The 
soul itself is incapable of dissolution ; the objects 
to which it naturally adheres are spiritual ^nd in- 
corruptible, because its nature is incorruptible. 

We should undertake everything to gain virtue 
in the present life, for the reward is beautifrd, and 
the hope is mighty ; and it is necessary to allure 
ourselves with things of this kind as with enchant- 
ments.* 

The highest among modern philosophers have 
turned to him for their principicu All great poets 
have borrowed from him, with the exception of 
Shakspeare. The sublimest aspiration of Milton 

* Phfledo. 
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was to " unsphere the spirit of Plato." Lord Byron 
never wrote so finely as when his Platonic recol- 
lections were on him, as in the third canto of Childe 
Harold. The best poem of Mr. Wordsworth is his 
ode on our " Intimations," which is one transcript 
of the Platonic doctrines. 

Plato had so true an idea of perfect righteousness, 
and was so well acquainted with the corruption of 
mankind, that he makes it appear in the second 
book of his Commonwealth, that if a man perfectly 
righteous should come upon the earth, he would find 
so much opposition in the world, that he would be 
imprisoned, reviled, scourged, or crucified by those 
who would pass for righteous men. 

Let us close with the truth. The Greek and 
Roman philosophy was as dross compared to that 
pure creed which teaches man that he is lowly, yet 
lofty ; poor, yet rich ; sunken, yet elevated ; near 
the animal, yet much nearer the divinity. It is a 
philosophy which enables mortality to rise above its 
nature, to become pure and spiritualized; a philo* 
sophy sublimated in thought and bereft of selfish- 
ness ; a faith overflowing with hope and love. This 
throws even the sublime reveries of Plato in the 
shade. 
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LETTER n. 



BUSTS OF THE &OHAN EMPERORS, ETC., IIXU8TRATZNO THI^R 

CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS. 



The leading corridor in the Florentine gallery is 
lined with busts of the Roman Emperors. Here the 
departed dead are raised before us. We walk among 
them, we feel the reality; we see the likenesses 
of the great emperors of the Western world — the 
expression which they wore when they rose above, 
or sunk beneath, humanity. Here are those of 
whom we have read ; who are identified wiih our 
classical being ; those who will exist through the 
pages of Gibbon in the future, as in Tacitus they 
have been present with the past 

Is it nothing, while looking on those faces, and 
reading them as tablets which verify that which 
history has proclaimed, thus to multiply our ex- 
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istence? Nature never formed thact face which 
did not, in some line, however imperceptible to the 
unsearching eye, win the discriminating gazer, or 
warn him from too close an attraction. The mind, 
or the pervading faculties which form it, moulds the 
general character of the features to the one ruling 
expression ; and though the devil of self, the eternal 
and only devil, may strive and succeed, when watch- 
ful^ to steal and throw over them a thousand masks, 
each admirably fitting, hypocrisy at some unguarded 
moment becomes fatigued, and the natural animal 
reappears. This truth is forcibly illustrated by 
certain heads of the Roman emperors. They are 
so admirably finished, and so embrowned by time, 
that, standing at a short distance firom them, a 
slight efibrt of the imagination converts the marble 
into flesh, and places them living before us. 

The bronze head of one of the most remarkable 
men that has ever existed — Julius Caesar — pos- 
sesses neither mark nor likelihood. He has small 
features, a contracted brow, and the expression — if 
there be any — more mean than otherwise. In 
another statue of him, the mouth, coarse and ple- 
beian, wears a smile. Each head must have been 
executed previously to the privilege allowed him by 
the senate, of concealing his baldness by a crown of 
laurel I recalled, while considering it, the heads of 
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Cromwell and Napoleon. In the blotched face of the 
one, in the compressed lips of the other, in nature's 
roughest and finest hand*writing, the self-reliance 
and indomitable will were marked alike. The 
orator whose eloquence confronted Cicero, the 
unmatched and unconquered hero, the graphic 
commentator, the man whose ambition was gigantic 
as his genius, reveals on the title-page (his face) 
nothing. 

The head of the insidious Augustus Cassar has 
nothing characteristic. It is the face of a mode- 
rately handsome man, as he would now be called ; 
the regularity of quiet materialism. Julia, his 
living aversion and horror, from some cause which 
must have been strong indeed, (obscurely hinted at 
by Ovid,) is placed confronting him. " Fire and 
water," said the enraged Machiavel of his day, 
" shall sooner unite than I and Julia P' Yet this 
hated woman combines, with small delicate features, 
the mildest and meekest expression.* 

Agrippa bears one of the most splendid heads 
in the gallery; the features, massively firm, and 
nobly cast. His eyeballs buried under projecting 

* It is remarkable that the greatest crimes have been perpe- 
trated by those of the serenest features ; the Marchioness of 
BrienvilUers might be instanced among nimierous exainples. 
Might not this be accounted for by the will being rendered im- 
perturbable by nervous insensibility ? 
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brows, wear nothing of moroseness, but a search- 
ing and questioning expression. A slight shade of 
half-concealed humour plays round the comers of 
the mouth ; but the general character of the whole 
head expresses that decision of will and enei^ of 
character, which distinguished him. 

Tiberius indicates nothing of the monster he 
was ; the head is full of humanity. Self-indulgence 
and unlimited power had not reduced him to what 
he became; yet the sculptor has flattered him; 
for his face, at no period of his life, was free from 
a cutaneous eruption, a defect which (recorded 
by Suetonius and Tacitus) is, of course, unmarked 
in the marble. 

Caligula has small and well-formed features. 
Decided malice is in the smile ; the brow, mean 
and contracted, but full of fierce determination. 
The whole character is ^miching maJlecho^^ as 
Hamlet says, and ** means mischief.'' The bust is 
admirably true, and most valuable, for when he fell 
by the da^er of Chserea, as he was passing from 
the theatre to the palace, in a gallery leading to the 
baths, all his medals and statues which could be 
found were destroyed by that servile senate, who 
(on the previous day,) had ranked him with the 
gods. 

I never saw a more helpless looking face than 
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that of ClaudiuSy more drivelling, with a more de- 
pressed air, more void of every spark of intelli- 
gence ; the dotage, sensuality, and folly, ascribed 
to him are here confirmed. It is the &ce of an 
alderman stupified by gluttony, helplessly suffering 
under the oppression of green turtle. 

In the bust of Messalina, I expected far more 
beauty : her forehead is low, but the eyes are lai^, 
and fully opened; the mouth has an eager and 
anticipating expression, realizing the fiunous, or 
rather in-famous line of Ovid.* 

The features of Nero are well formed; the face 
is full of benignity. Power, self-indulgence, and 
flattery had not then ruined him. 

I looked with no small interest on the features 
of Poppaea, that most costly and luxurious of 
women. Tacitus pronounced her to be the most 
beautiful woman of her age.f Her mouth is ex- 
quisitely feminine, the eye-balls large, and expan- 
sive, but with a forward and pronounced regard. 
She is represented with tresses hanging down 
her neck; the hair is elaborately wrought We 
remember the vicissitudes of her luxurious but un- 
happy life, her still more unhappy death. 

* " Et lassata viris, necdum satiata, recessit" 
f ' Annal. c. 13. c 4. 
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We naturally turn from her to Othoj whose 
laigely-formedj beautiful, but effeminate features, 
admirably illustrate his character. The mouth is 
peculiarly expressive in the depression of the lips 
as of one who would despond at misfortime ; an 
apprehensiveness b betrayed even in the lordly 
forehead. The whole face is moulded, though 
^^ something too fat " to a more than feminine 
delicacy, suiting well with the lover of Poppsea. 
Yet, though a sybarite of luxury, even in his 
camp, where his glass was his polished shield — 

" Such the mirror Otho held 
In the niyrian field "--- 

though he desponded at the first check he received,* 
the last moments of his life, previously to his suicide, 
were, as Gibbon has observed, *^ those of a philo- 
sopher and a hero," of one who might have been a 
far greater man. He remarked to the few adherents 
left him after the battle, whom he endeavoured to 
console, that the Romans, though intolerant of the 
yoke of slavery, were not formed to enjoy and 
to dignify a perfect freedom. Winkelmann con- 
siders this bust as the finest model of art which has 
been found* When Otho's head was cut off by 

* At Bebriacam^after the loss of 'which battle he stabbed 
himself. 
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one of those mercenary bloodhounds who are ever 
to be found in the train of successful powet> the 
murderer was embarrassed how to carry the troptqr> 
from the want of hair to grasp it He^ therefore, 
folded it up in his mantle, and rolled it like a baU 
at the feet of Otho's successful competitor. 

The bust of Vitellius is an illustration of the man; 
it would suit the most apoplectic-looking gouivaaqd 
of our days. The gross, heavy, sensual face con- 
veys the idea of one who would wallow in the 
sty of voluptuousness. The remembrance of 
innumerable suppers is written on his forehead ; 
prophetic anticipations of those to come, round the 
comers of his moutL In eight months, this em- 
peror of gluttons and brutes squandered nine 
millions of sesterces on suppers alone. 

Vespasian : the smile of good humour is stamped 
on the mouth of this great emperor, lightening his 
face, which is marked by the inquiring activity 
that formed his character; an air of majesty is 
expanded over the bust, which announces no 
ordinary character. 

Titus : I cannot think that this face imparts any 
idea of the greatness of the character of Vespasian's 
son. To whom could the epithet of greatness better 
apply, as ako of goodness — ^rare conjunction! — than 
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to him who has the honour of having uttered the 
sublimest regret ever expressed — 

•* I HAVE LOBT ▲ DAT "? 

So may a single sentence immortalize a man, 

Nerva : the name conveys the idea of the head 
of this meek and excellent emperor. It is colossal; 
SO5 certainly, is the nose ; that of Sterne's Slanken- 
bergius was nothing to it; it makes the whole face 
absolutely ludicrous. 

Trajan is one of those names of history which 
rise, few and far apart, like landmarks; and on 
which, for the dignity of human nature, we love to 
dwell. I never saw a face more expressive of be- 
nignity. His features are common, the forehead 
low ; but the mouth is lightened up with a smile, 
full of the humanities. Yet was this hero the terror 
of the Dacians ; his name was heard in the remotest 
northern forests, as among the sternest asserters 
of the declining majesty of the Roman empire ; 

" Bear iritnest, one, immortal Trajan! thon: 
Thoa who didst rear agaiD the old Senate Hall, 
And all its pristine dignity avow ; 
Thon, irhoee name aired the Dacian in hit wilds of snow." 

Hadrian : a sage-looking face, with the light of 
the kindlier feelings spreading over it. It is curious 
that Ins hair should have been painted ; the beard 
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carefully hides some natural deformity of one of 
the cheeks. Hadrian had well considered, it would 
seem, the importance of personal appearance on 
the common judging mind. 

Marcus Aurelius has four busts ; they must have 
been innumerable, as the Roman was thought 
guilty who reckoned it not among his household 
gods. Each of them well expresses his wisdom in 
the ample forehead and decisive lips ; his hair and 
beard appear neglected, as if he bestowed no care 
on personal appearance. 

Commodus : the features express that feebleness 
which made him accessible to evil councils ; there is, 
also, a stern exprei^sion in the forehead, prophetic 
of those cruelties for which, ' after his decease, the 
senate ordained the general destruction of his busts. 

Pertinax : the head of a venerable, yet command- 
ing old man. He was allowed to reign two months 
only; scarcely a breathing time, when he was sa- 
crificed by the execrable Praetorians, in order to 
put up the empire to auction to the highest bidder. 

Didius is only mentioned as having been the 
purchaser : his bust is that of a worn-out gour- 
mand. We picture him at his supper-table, gorged 
to repletion, turning round, and rising still his 
price, as the infamous Praetorians brought bacE 
or invented the biddings of his rival. We can 
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imagine his unwieldy person elevated on the 
shields of the soldiery, whUe looking round him 
with sufiused cheeks and an important air of 
aldermanic dignity, among the mock shouts and 
open contempt of those who were hurrying him 
along — ^a &t sheep to the imperial shambles. He 
was disposed of almost immediately, after paying 
an enormous donative to the Praetorians, to get 
rid of a recollection for which even they must 
have blushed. The graphic pen of Gibbon places 
the picture in living colours before the eye. 

Severus displays an animated countenance, all 
fire and intelligence, with nothing of that severity 
or moroseness which darkened his later years. 

The bust of Albinus, his competitor in Gaul, 
wrought from polished alabaster, deserves notice : 
being embrowned by time, the life-like appearance 
of the face of the old man, with its earnest yet 
humble expression, is admirable. 

Caracalla : the head is half turned, with an ani- 
mated, free, yet fierce expression. It strongly reminds 
us of the heads given to our Richard Cceur-de-Lion. 

Geta, his brother, is the very counterpart — the 
Abel to the Cain, who murdered him in the arms 
of his mother. The face of Geta bears that 
prophetic stamp of impending calamity, that 
shadow which seems to rest over those who are 
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predestined to misfortune, to an early or a violent 
death. The face of our martyred Charles had this 
settled stamp upon it, £rom which his &te was 
foretold him. 

The bust of Plautilla could not be passed over 
in silence, from the fact of her being ^ beautiful 
exceedingly." Her iaoe is like the full moon, amd 
with the same expression of pure and perfect 
quiet. The wife of Caracalla, — she could have 
little influenced him. 

Heliogabalas, so infamous for his follies and 
effeminacies. A stolid-looking, fiiU, inexpressive, 
yet well*formed, boyish face ; such a face as the 
painter or novelist would give to an impenetrable, 
an imperturbable Yorkshire jockey : he is the 
Callum Beg of « Waverley.*' 

Gallienus wears a cowed and weak expression. 
His whole character was precisely that of Sarda- 
napalus: when sleeping in voluptuousness, a 
Sybarite; when roused to action, a lion. His 
reign is memorable from the unchecked inroads of 
the barbarians, threatening the immediate &H of 
the western world. 

Probus: never did man more deserve the name, 
from justness of thinking, and from the glorious 
actions which resulted. Ineversawany head, ancient 
or modem, where intellect so thoroughly predomi- 
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natecL The expansion and swell of the forehead 

is prodigious, beautifully falling away at the 

temples; die oval of the face, perfect; the nostril 

delineates pride and apprehensiveness ; the chin is 

faultlessly chiselled; the mouth has an almost 

feminine delicacy; yet I never saw firmness so 

stroi^ly expressed as in the iron compression of 

the lips, though without a shade of harshness ; on 

the contrary, the expression of the head is fiill of 

humanity. The shadow of reflection, bordering on 

melancholy, rests about it, as if he felt aware that 

he came a day too late. Gracefulness pervades 

every line of bis features; and this word (better 

than all others) expresses their general character. 

The bust is roughly finished, and seems to have 

been much exposed ; bnt it finely illustrates the 

man who, not only in the five short years allowed 

him by his own soldiers, asserted the fullest 

dignity of the empire, but who compelled even the 

Persians to sue for peace. He received their 

gold-<;overed ambassadors in his camp, while sitting 

on the ground eating the commonest food among 

his soldiery. Without noticing their presents, 

interrupting his meal, or even looking at them — 

for his back was turned — he merely assured them, 

that unless their master gave Rome the satisfac* 

tion she demanded, he would lay his territories as 
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bare (taking off his helmet) as the crown of his 
head. The ambassadors trembled, and withdrew. 
The army which sacrificed him deplored his fate 
when too late; even his enemies regretted him. 
Over his tomb was placed this noble inscription : 
" Hie Probus imperator, verS probus situs est, 
victor omnium gentium, victor etiam tyran- 
norum. " The grace and beauty of this bust 
have made me dwell on it* While contemplat- 
ing it, I love to recall these memories; Probus 
may well be termed, from his victories, from his 
virtues, from his modesty — ^above all, from his 
rigid and austere temperance — the last of the 
ancient Romans : such was the judgment of our 
immortal Gibbon. 

The head of Constantine is not to be endured. 
A simpering, silly smile is in every line of it 
— ^an affected delicacy, for which the philosophic 
Julian reproached him, as marking his effeminacy 
and vanity. That the decadence of the art of 
sculpture may be read in this bust is evident; 
nevertheless, the head is rare, being the only one 
extant I willingly turned from it As a work of 
art, it is wretched; and the man who gave the 
finishing stroke to Rome by finally abandoning 
her, cannot be admired as a public character ; as a 
private one, the murder of his virtuous and only 
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son is one of the foulest deeds that ever disgraced 
human nature ; yet has this monster been desig- 
nated as the greaty and a Christian bishop has 
gravely recorded that the cross of Christ was 
visibly revealed to him in the heavens, while 
marching against his rival Maxentius. 
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If words were volatile, and could convey the 
sensation of flying, then might some idea of the 
Mercury be given, standing on, or rather bound- 
ing away before, the breath of the wind, from 
which he is represented as being shot, like an 
arrow from a bow. The head of ^olus forms 
the plinth ; his cheeks, "pufied like Aquilon," are 
sending forth his breath, which, like a fountain of 
water, is embodied in marble. Mercuiy 

« Devolat, et sapra caput adstitit :** 

while he is in the act of lancing himself in the 
empyrean. Our impression is, that he will escape 
from us. His whole figure is on the immediate 
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bound — each nerve and muscle in its fullest ten- 
sion ; wings are on his feet and helm. His arm 
thrown upward, and his finger pointing to his 
home, gives a living reality to the messenger of 
Jove, wheii in extremest haste. The attitude is 
so admirably studied, that new beauties are 
developed from whatever point it is presented. 
All is natural, all is free : it breathes, and is fuU of 
spontaneous impulse : — 

*' Behold light Hermes, messeoger of heayen. 
On the sapportiDg breath of the wild Wind 
Balanced, ere, feather-like, through ether driven I 
Breathes through that airy form the immortal mind, 
Grace, speed of thought, and movement unconfined ; 
The Argicide, the hero of the wile. 
Upward he soars : Jove*s mandate is consigned : 
Not even Calypso's charms the god beguile. 

One bound — ^he leaves afkr Ogygia's azure isle !" 

If we possessed the power of concentrating into 
a focus the descriptions of Oriental magnificence, 
the wonders of Aladdin's palace, some idea might 
be conveyed of the statues, the paintings, the 
gildings, the matchless mosaics, the tables, the 
gorgeous doors, the marble floors, and the fresco 
ceiling, which at first sight astonish, then 
fatigue, from excess of admiration, every spec- 
tator who stands among the wonders of the Pitti 
palace. 

c2 
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Certainly, nothing forces the " nil admirari" so 
much on the mind, on our return home, as travel- 
ling. Rosalind's signs for knowing the traveller 
hold as well to-day as when Shakspeare wrote. 
The noblest apartments among our grandest 
palaces would not make the slightest impression 
on us, when contrasted with the more than 
Oriental magnificence which here prevails ; where 
the foot treads on marble floors as many-hued as 
the rainbow, and as exquisitely varied; where 
not a niche of wall can be seen through seventeen 
successive apartments, so hidden are they by the 
masterpieces of painting; where the mosaics on 
the marble tables are so finished, that the shells, 
fi-uits, and vases represented thereon, seem floating 
in liquid matter — imbedded, as it were, within the 
shining surface of the marble. 

Exaggeration may here be defied; the mind 
and the imagination are alike satisfied : the force 
of nature (to admire) " could no further go." The 
love of sight-seeing is for awhile appeased. We 
feel that we have looked on the ne plus ultra, and 
are satisfied. Herein consists the tranquillizing 
philosophy of travel ; that species of quiet thought 
and after-repose of mind is obtained, which 
nothing but travel can give. 

Almost the first picture presenting itself is that 
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human thing of Raffaelle^ the Madonna della 
Se^iola; human to the life, without one particle 
of divinity either in herself or child. Divested of 
her oriental costume, she might be a gipsy with 
her child — ^but a stage gipsy; not a free, rough, 
sun-burnt, eagle-eyed vagrant of the heath, such 
as we meet in nature and — Murillo. 

Close by hangs the finest of Salvator's battle- 
pieces. The hurry and madness of battle are 
vitally recorded there. One tall, martial figure, 
dying across his fallen horse, is given with terrible 
fidelity. The shape of another on the ground, 
endeavouring, in his agony, to tear the arrow from 
his breast with his left hand — his right, a bleeding 
stump, — could only have been portrayed by the 
man to whom such sights had been familiar. 
Cain in the act of slaying Abel, by that daring 
artist, Schiavoni, hangs close to it. The red 
figure of the first murderer, standing out against 
the sky, with his upraised arm, is full of. the 
sublimest poetry. 

At the first glance on the Venus of Canova^ We 
feel a pride in being aware that the modem has 
approached, even surpassed, the inferior of the 
ancient sculptors. By her attitude, the sculptor 
seems rather to avoid or deprecate the appearance of 
rivalship with the statue that enchants the world. 
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one-third of her person being hidden behind her 
robe ; so that the inferiority of the whole, which 
might have been apparent, is thus gracefully con- 
cealed. She is also of the largest order of female 
forms. A finely-developed woman, she is too sub- 
stantial for the half-aerial nymph : there is nothing 
of the divinity of Venus in her. As an incarna- 
tion of a material and earthly beauty, she is perfect, 
as superior to her other rivals in the Florentine 
gallery, as she is inferior to " the statue." Canova, 
however, designed her for the goddess, and con- 
sidered her as embodying the divinity of beauty. 
The chief failure is in the expression of the head. 
It is here that the other is so wonderful : its very 
smallness — for nothing lai^e can be feminine or 
beautiful — gives it an immense advantage. Canova's 
Venus is too large for the ideal and principle of 
beauty : how, in such a dilated shape, can be pre- 
served all those minutiae of perfection, — " small 
by degrees, and beautifully less" ? The imagina- 
tion and the heart miniatures what it loves : there 
is a rooted sentiment in every breast that the 
beautiful is small; we admire the large, but we 
love it not I apprehend, that in recalling any 
absent face to our memory, if we carefully observe 
the creation on our mind's eye, we shall find it 
miniatured. 
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Thus, the ethereal grace and lightness, the 
radiancy of expression which actually emanates 
from the countenance of the Venus, are absent and 
wholly wanting in the creation of Canova* The 
head is merely that of a fine woman, with nothing 
of the ideal about it ; that of the other shows the 
mind which the ancient sculptor could cast into 
his idealism of the beautifiil and the divine. His 
chisel, in its final touches, must have fallen upon 
that statue as lightly and as imperceptibly as sun- 
light on the mountains, awakening thereon that last 
expression which can only be given by touches as 
impalpable. 

This statue was Canova's favourite, so I was in- 
formed by one who had known him well. I can 
conceive few sights more interesting than watching 
the true Prometheus calling up life and expression 
with each touch fi:om the stubborn marble ; throw- 
ing the rays of his genius into each developing 
outline of the great or the beautiful : if ^y thing 
could heighten this zest, it must be the reflection 
that the work was destined to outlast the dust of 
him who was mouldmg it ; that it was to be the heir 
of unborn ages ; that he was casting the monu* 
ment of his immortality. I turned away firom this 
emanation of Canova's mind with the reflection, 
that as Nature had raised up two great sculptors 
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ia modem times, to almost rival those of old, so 
may she, eventually, become more prodigal, makii^ 
" both sides equal." 

Of all tourists who have spoken of the Duomo 
of Florence, Lassel's remarks on its external and 
internal appearances are the truest : — 

**What if the architect of this church were 
somewhat of Diogenes his minde? and, as 
Diogenes thought the world would be turned 
upside down one day; so this architect thought 
that the world would be turned inside out one day, 
and that, then, his church would be the fairest in 
the world, and all lined with marble. As it is, it 
lookes a little hypocritically ; though the structure 
within be of notable contrivance. This was the 
first cupola in Europe ; and, therefore, the more 
admirable for having no idea after which it was 
framed." 

I have designedly left the church of Santa 
Croce as the last object : I considered it as the 
most sacred; an altar to be approached with 
respect, to be left with reverence ; for here repose 
some of the greatest names which have existed, 
not in Italy only, but in the world. The fa9ade 
of the building is still unfinished ; its appearance 
is excessively mean. Doubtless, the day will 
arrive when it shall be encrusted with marbles, and 
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beautified within and without. It is sanctified by 
the ashes within it, by the dust of those who knew 
no rest on earth until they found it there. 

The first tomb presenting itself holds the re- 
maias of a man who concentrated in himself the 
eneigies of ancient and modem genius ; who 
rivalled the one, and immeasurably surpassed the 
other — Michael Angelo Buonarroti. The triad 
arts (not to mention his faculty as a poet) 
were made one in him. Sculpture, Painting, 
and Architecture, embodied before his mauso- 
leum, are bending round it in mourning attitudes. 
The tomb is elaborately execute^ ; it were to be 
wished that the three figures had been moulded 
by better hands; that of Sculpture the most 
o£Pends; the others are endurable; more cannot 
be accorded them. 

Michael Angelo died at Arezzo ; the Grand 
Duke, jealous of Rome giving him a grave, with 
a laudable ambition caused his body to be instantly 
removed to Florence, and in that tomb rests the 
dust of him whose spirit lives in St Peter's dome, 
and in every line or touch that came from his hand, 
from the horn: when, at fifteen years of age, he 
finished his matchless head of the Satvr. Were 

ft 

all the statues of Michael Angelo to be destroyed, 
his name would endure, and become a virtue ; a 

c 3 
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Star and an aspiration to all those who, like him* 
self, thought that excellence consisted in ever- 
lasting progression* 

The next tomb contains the dust of the ever- 
restless^ ever-unsatisfied Alfieri, who having, like 
Petrarca, "disquieted himself in vain," is more 
praised than read ; his severe and austere style of 
tragedy being wholly unsuited to his nation. To 
the question — Will his pieces ever become 
popular ? — the answer must be — " Will his 
country ever be free ?" — ^for certainly, until she is 
so, the sentiments expressed therein would not be 
endured ;* when that time arrives, where will be 
the writings of Alfieri ? Already his close, terse, 
dry style is scarcely intelligible ; what will it be 
then? to the Italians, above all people, who are 
ever making new refinements in their language. 
Had he been a Shakspeare, that is to say, had he 
been natural, he had been safe ; his tomb will 
survive his writings. 

The character of Alfieri, recorded by himself^ 
illustrates his works. He professed to hate kings, 
believing himself to be a republican. He loved 
the nobility because he was a nobleman ; his 
character was made up of the extremes of ennui 

* One or two of his plays are occasionally produced at rare 
intervals ; endured, rather than applauded. 
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and hatred ; he was a slave to every impulse, each 
pushed beyond the discipline of judgment 

His tragedies, so Uttle read in Italy, are less 
known among ourselves. His characters, lifeless 
statues hewn out of iron, are forced into action, 
and a correspondent language is put into their 
mouths. The truth of nature, the vitalities of 
passion, are discarded; he never felt them: the 
^^ si vis me flere," &c., was a sense and a feeling 
unknown to Alfieri ; we are moved by no tears, we 
are thriUed, or borne away, by no overmastering 
passion. His exclusion of poetry arose from his 
own necessities. He may be said to have bored 
his life out, over his unmalleable tragedies, to pro- 
duce but a karttis siccus at last; condensing or 
recasting, shortening or lengthening, their reluctant 
shapes, as he stretched them on the Procrustean 
rack of his own inexorable pattern. 

Diie justice, however, has been meted to him 
for what he did effect ; his characters are histori- 
cally delineated, but . without colour, and unre- 
lieved by light or shade. He is not the only 
example of a man of strong and energetic mind 
mistaking his capital and trade as a poet He 
seemed to think that stormy energy, and the hard 
nervous grasp of material, were strength sufficient, 
ignorant that profound feeling, guided and elevated 
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by a powerful imagination, and apprehensive taste^ 
forms, and is, the poet's soul. He appears to have 
been sensible of his failure. His character illus- 
trated his poetry ; and this truth, though it be a 
painful one, must be borne out by a single fact 
His sonnet to his mother breathes affection ; yet 
we know that, after their early separation, he never 
paid her one visit, though constantly passing 
through Piedmont, and close to her house, on his 
way from Tuscany to France. 

It is impossible to look on the portrait of Alfieri 
without detecting the pride and fierceness of his 
character. Everything in its turn, great or ignoble, 
appears to have been the object of Alfieri's viru- 
lence. Neither affection, nor gratitude, nor common 
decency, could restrain him from indulging the 
petty caprices and irritabilities of the moment. 
What could be more unmanly and little — not to 
add absurd — than his dedication of his " Agis'* to 
our unfortunate Charles I. ? Cannot the dead 
rest, but must they be recalled to be insulted by a 
mock dedication? Of all men, living or dead, 
Alfieri should have been the last to commit this 
indecency, seeing that he was the reputed husband 
of that very woman, the Countess of Albany, in 
whom the royal race of Stuart was extinguished. He 
must have tried her severely; one cannot imagine 
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such an uncouth^ such a selfish nature, surrender- 
ing itself to the finest feelings of our nature. He 
appears, at least, to have known his own unamiable 
character right well. Here he gives it in one 
line : — 

** Or stimandomi Achille, ed or Tersite." 

Posted up over his lobby door was the following 
selfish notice: — "Vittorio Alfieri non riceve in 
casa ne persone, ne ambasciate, di quelli che non 
conosce e da quali non depende." Mankind are 
suflBciently selfish already; what would they be, 
were all motived by such sordid feelings ? 

Of his charity towards poets, himself being no 
poet, but a toiling manufacturer, one last specimen : 

** Losco, fcsco, ti cooosco ; 
Se avesfii pane, non avresti tosco !*' 

What a curse is talent or genius when it afiects to 
soar above, or to sink beneath, the ennobling 
human sensibilities I 

The beautiful tomb in which he reposes, was a 
last token of afiection to him firom the Countess of 
Albany. Faithful to him in life and in death, she, 
the last of the royal line of the Stuarts, lies beside 
him. 

The next tomb bears testimony to the memory 
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of a man whose life was pure action, whose name^ 
even to this day, is used by ignorance to designate 
all which is worst of art and treachery ; he, whose 
life was virtue, whose doctrines were rational free- 
dom : 

*' Tanto nomini nallam par elogiom, 
Niccolaos MachiavelU." 

This truth the Florentines have confessed^ by 
engraving nothing but the truth on his tomb, 
having first banished, and afterwards condemned 
him to be burned alive. MachiavelU was put to 
the torture for being " a libertine," — that is to say, 
for ardently desiring to see his Florence once 
more restored to her ancient republic ; he was 
then charged with " atheism, " a usual charge 
against those in whom hate can find no vestige of 
a crime. His persecutions arose from an attach- 
ment to liberty, which the new system of despotism 
destroyed, when it succeeded to the free and 
prosperous governments of Italy. The prejudices 
against his name have passed away. The mauso- 
leum of the Apostle of Liberty rises with the 
confession of his repentant country stamped 
thereon ; — what could he desire more ? It came, 
indeed, too late for his life ; not too late for the 
life of his fame. What a marvellous antithesis is 
our life and our death ; what things we enact while 
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we are ; what nothings we become when the fitful 
fever is over. Were we to burst open the tomb of 
Galileoy we should find therein a little, fine, im- 
palpable dust What was it once ? — ^an animated 
human being ; not animated like the million, but 
with a faculty of comprehension approximating the 
Divinity ; which, in the nocturnal silence, while the 
rest of his fellow-men were sleeping in an ignorance 
as dark as the night around them, asserted itself, 
looked out into the wastes of space, and sent his spirit 
abroad on its pilgrimage through the starry wilder- 
ness, giving, Columbus-like, to hitherto undis- 
covered isles, not of earth but of heaven — 

*' A local habitation and a name." 

His mind, abstracted in the infinite and the im- 
measurable, forgot that on earth suspicions and 
persecutions, like storms, were darkening beneath 
him ; until, at length, he, while seeing the Deity 
nearer and clearer than any other human being, 
was accused of heresy — of atheism I The herd of 
mankind, unsublimated by education or refinement, 
are little better than benighted brutes ; the history 
of every martyr to their ignorance who has soared 
too high, whom they have turned on and rended, 
proves this truth too well. 
Young says — 

'* An nndevoat astronomer is mad." 
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Let us observe to what a state of humble- 
ness the mind of Galileo was disciplined by his 
knowledge. — ** Alas ! your dear friend and servajit 
Galileo has become totally and irreparably blind ; 
so that this heaven, this earth, this universe, which 
with wonderful observations I had enlarged a 
hundred and a thousand times beyond the belief 
of bygone ages, henceforward for me is shrunk 
into the narrow space which I myself fill in it. 

* So it pleases God — it shall therefore please me also I' 
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" The noblest eye is darkened," said Castelli^ 
" which Nature ever made ; an eye so privileged, 
and gifted with such rare qualities, that it may, 
with truth, be said to have seen more than all of 
those who are gone, and to have opened the eyes 
of all who are to come !" 

Thus simply and afiectingly are his greater 
sorrows told ; a lesson to those who are prone to 
magnify their lesser evils ! 

The monument of Galileo is finely conceived. 
He is ascending from his tomb; "the glass of 
Galileo," immortalized by Milton, is in one hand ; 
the other rests on a globe, representing the world. 
His head is raised upwards ; he is in the attitude 
of commencing his celestial observations. 

The more intensely we feel the span-like finite- 
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ness of human life, its unsubstantial pleasures, its 
visionary memories, its aching regrets, the more 
do we passionately cling to the hope of an infinite 
future. What contemplative mind, reviewing the 
past and passing scenes of life, so rapidly shifting, 
so ever progressing ; who, looking inwardly, reflects 
on our changing feelings, once believed so endur- 
ing, on our early aspirations, faiths, hopes, and 
loves, whose first fresh glow we sigh after in vain, 
does not feel the imperfection of the gift of morta- 
lity, however well the talent has been employed ? — 
does not own that he has only toiled and sown in 
the present, to merit, as far as in him lay, a harvest 
firom an unimaginable yet still accredited future ? 

Rehearse the life of the best of us ; it is but one 
eternal conflict between opposing principles within 
ourselves; the natural inclination to self-indul- 
gence, mysteriously inherited from the first seeds 
of our being ; the unnatural, because unaccustomed 
restraint ; the moral combat, a virtue rising above 
the earthlier propensities. The body, often worn 
out by the strife of opposed feelings, sinks before 
its time ; the paralysis of age deadens its nerves ; 
till it hes as quiet as an unstrung instrument The 
harmonies and discords of our human being are 
extinct ; the mysterious combination of life is ab- 
sorbed in the infinite that opens around us. 
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But, to the last, while unclouded by its disor- 
ganized mechanism, the eternal spirit within its 
(for nothing can die) clings to the faith that those 
who have acted and left records to benefit huma- 
nity, shall inherit a higher reward ; that their 
deeds or thoughts shall become as pinions, to 
translate them to more august states of being. 
Surely it is the innate consciousness of this truth 
or hope, perhaps undefined to themselves, which 
urges men onward through the right, though dis- 
appointment, hatred, and persecution, shed their 
influence on their paths. What other feeling 
than this inspired and upheld him before whose 
tomb I am standing? — ^that simple but sublime 
record of his afflictions and his patience, what is it 
but an avowal of the one immutable truth ? 
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LETTER IV. 



TOKB OF BANTE — ^LFTERART CHARACTER OF THE POET — ^DAlfTE 
AND 8HAKSPEARB — TWO FLORENTINE LEGENDS: *' ABBET 
OF THE BLESSED MONKS}'' AND '* THE STREET OF THE 
DBAD." 



The tomb erected to the honour of him whose 
ashes repose at RaTemia, to the persecuted Dante, 
next meets the eye. The Florentines, having vainly 
endeavoured to recover the body of him whom 
they banished, and would have burned alive, 
crowned his image, struck medals, and raised 
statues to him, even as the fickle Athenians of old 
to their favourites. The cities of Italy could not 
dispute his birth — for here he was bom. The 
Florentines consoled themselves, when too late, by 
finding that the seventh canto of his poem was 
finished before they drove him into exile. Half a 
century after his decease, they endowed a pro- 
fessor's chair, solely to comment on, or rather 
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expound, his poetry. Boccaccio was thought 
worthy to occupy it A controversy arose, and 
continued for nearly a century, i^especting the 
character of his works — the Italian critics placing 
him above Homer, (the very last author with 
whom he could, in any sense, be compared,) which 
the opposed party considered as litde less than 
blasphemy. 

The misfortunes of Dante consisted in his at- 
tachment to a defeated party : his sole offence, a 
haughty licence in speaking out his sentiments. 
The illustrious exile and patriot lived long at 
Verona, and finally settled at Ravenna; always 
hovering near his country in the hope of a recal. 
His death was chiefly attributed to the refusal of 
the Venetians to give him a public audience^ on 
the part of Polenta, his protector. This occurred 
in 1321. His tomb at Ravenna has been thrice 
restored; the magnificent sepulchre erected over 
it was raised, in 1780, by that excellent and 
patriotic man. Cardinal Gonzaga. 

The character of his monument in Santa Croce 
is simple, grand, and austere: it illustrates his 
poetry. It is such a monument as Athens would 
have erected to one of her sages or heroes ; 
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** Lo^-there he sits enthroned above his um. 
His thooghtfiil head upon his hand depressed. 
In that austerest brow, high, prond, and stem. 
In those deep-furrowed cheeks, and lips compressed, 
Is the eternal history expressed 
Of mind which, raised above mankind, drew down 
The storms that robbed it from that hour of rest : 
The inward strife more wasting of its own: 

Life's sacrifices pledged to win Fame's airj crown. 

" I pause still — never upon human face 

Is the sad record told so well as there I 

Time much, yet care hath ploughed a deeper trace: 

Genius, its sinking languor, and despair. 

Heart- wastings, hopelessness that none may share ; 

What bore thee up, save that thou knewest from time 

Thou wert of immortality the heir? 

That thy high thoughts should live in deathless rhyme, 
Thy visions and thy woes — the earthly and sublime." 

The Italians term Dante divine: that he b a 
hidden divinity has been manifested by his per- 
plexed commentators — his reputation being magni- 
fied the less he is read. Certain noble passages 
from his poems, always the same, are quoted and 
re-quoted ; such as the story of Francesca — a ray 
of light amidst the glooms of the Inferno ; and the 
record of Ugolino, adding a darker shade to its 
horrors. To what other conclusion can the mind 
arrive, which, rejecting traditionary leading- 
strings, dares to think for itself, but that the 
" Divine Comedy" is earthly in its conception and 
structure ? 

The first objects which Dante encounters in 
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hell are, a Hon, a panther^ and a sbe-wol£ Viigil ap- 
pearing, welcomes and guides him, as does 
Anchises and his son. The poet follows Virgil : 
they are transported by Charon over the Styx, 
the ethnic bard discoursing of Abraham, David, 
and Moses. The entrance to hell is the same as 
in Virgil: we are re-introduced to the Furies, 
Cerberus, Medusa, the Minotaur, the Styx, the 
Harpies, and the Centaurs ; also to Briareus and 
Antaeus, whose shoulders are moimted by the two 
poets. The lustful are tossed about on the winds : 

** Alls pandantar inanes 
Saspensffi ad veiitos ;** 

others are sunk in marshy places, while snows and 
discoloured waters fall on them ; or, immersed in 
ice or sands, are tormented by descending jfire- 
flakes. Some wade in rivers of blood. The 
archetypes of all are found in the lines — 

** AliiB sub gargite yasto 
Infectam eluitur scelos, aut exuritur igm." 

We become passively reconciled to various 
tortures, which revolt rather than thrill us; to 
Diomed and Ulysses, merged into one tongue of 
flame; to the final appearance of Lucifer, who, 
vnth three jaws, grinds Judas Iscariot in one, and 
Brutus and Cassius in the others; as also to the 
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poets^ one of whom clips the archangel round the 
neck^ the others hanging by his wings — thus 
descending to the nethermost sphere^ and emerg- 
ing into starlight. 

Among the infernal retreats, ancient and modem 
heroes and sages are mingled together. Pluto 
judges the damned ; and in the motley crowd of 
sinners, numerous popes and cardinals are dis- 
covered. The mind experiences weariness, even 
to disgust, at the monotony of Dante's recurring 
punishments. That of Ciampolo is revolting. The 
exhibitions of the tortured are sometimes ludicrous. 
We may instance a dialogue between Count 
Guido (a friend of Dante) and the devil, who dis- 
putes with St Francis for his soul : 

" * Hip, saint !' cried he ; 
< Stop I not so fast; for, hj jonr leave, I claim 
The counsellor of Holy Church — he's mine.' 
Then the good saint, confounded and abashed. 
Resigned me to the devil without dispute. 
' Ah, good Sir Lucifer I' I kneeling cried, 
' A saint am I ; behold mj robe of grey ; 
The holy pope absolved me ere he died.' 
* Certes,* replied the devil, with a sneer, 
' A great respect have I for absolution : 
It scours the soul from sins and follies past. 
Provided still you run no scores afresh. 
This nice distinction I have often made 
To such as thee ; and, thanks to modem Rome, 
The devils are adept in theology.' 
He said, and grinned: no answer I returned 
To Beelzebub, he argued with such force. 
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Then seizing. me with strong and vigorons arm, 
He on my exposed back quick bestow'd 
Twenty good stripes, that made me smart fall sore. 
Which Heaven repay Pope Boniface the Eighth !" 

The personal and political allusions of the 
Divina Commedia are often obscure, even to the 
initiated: a more fatal objection remains — the 
spirit of the age has outlived the faith of the poem. 
The " glutinous thickness" of the Malebolge be- 
comes mean when classed with the awful revela- 
tions of Pandemonium. Dante's demons, with 
their hoofs and horns, forking up the damned, 
joking on, and quarrelling for, them — images now 
consigned to the nurse and child — are conceptions 
meaner still. Before the Titans of Milton they 
melt into thin air. The leaden caps, the hot sands, 
the falls of fire-flakes and snows, rivers of blood, 
and fields of ice, are fairy-tale horrors. 

Recurring to the Florentine's archetype — Virgil, 
where do we fine Dantesque images equalling the 
Sisyphus, the vulture gnawing Prometheus, the 
wheel of Ixion, the terror-striking line of Pirithous ; 

<* Quos super atra silez jamjam lapsnra, cadentique 
Imminet assimilis."* 

or, for passionate tenderness, anything approxi- 
mating to the lines — 

♦ ^neid, vL 602. 
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" Stabant orantes primi transmittere carsum 
Tendebantque manus ripie ulterioriB amore !" 

Dante is justly extolled for his portrayal of the 
darker passions : he drew from the wells of his own 
feelings. Those higher revelations of the mind, 
mirufiHed by perturbing emotions — those serener 
gleams, investing humanity with golden light — 
those spiritual aspirations which strengthen the 
great poet when calmly ascending to the pure 
atmosphere of imagination, rarely were vouchsafed 
to Dante. His bright visions, august and beauti- 
M as they are, come, as angelic visits, " few and 
far between;" gleams of fitfiil light, escaping, 
rather than emanating from him : they tend to 
make his darkness more profound. 

The sublime passages of Dante are concentrated 
in the Inferno : the Purgatorio appeals occasionally 
to human feeling. In the various meetings with 
sages or kings, few Hnes are found that lay hold 
of the imagination^ or command the memory. 
The proud, bent down with iron weights — the 
envious, punished by having their eyes sewed 
up with iron thread — are rehearsed in lines 
severely rhetoricaL If we are not thrilled by 
terror, neither are we agitated by sympathy. In 
the Paradiso, the calm spirit of poetry is dis- 

VOL. II. D . 
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played: the austerities of the man are absorbed in 
celestial contemplations* 

We passively submit to incongruities ; we visit 
the Moon^ and listen to explanations of Beatrice on 
the Deity, creation^ and redemption. In the planet 
Mercury, we follow long histories of the Emperor 
Justinian; also of Charles Martel, in Venus. We 
encounter Thomas Aquinas in the Sun ; his name 
and metaphysics being synonymous. In the 
planet Saturn, Dante himself is examined in his 
religious education by the .three leading apostles, 
Peter, James, and John ; Beatrice expounding to 
him occasional difficulties. The twentieth canto 
is absorbed by her attack on the theologians- and 
preachers of her day : she then leaves him, substi- 
tuting in her place St Bernard. We finally 
repose, in the thirty-third canto, on the most im- 
pressive lines in the poem — the shadowing forth 
of the Central Trinity, closely rendered by Gary : 

" O, eternal light I 
Sole in thyself that dwellest ; and of thyself 
Sole understood, past, present, and to come : 
Thou smiledst on that circling, which in thee 
Seemed as reflected splendour, -while I mused, 
For I, therein, methonght^ in its own hue 
Beheld our image painted." .... 

Another passage of transcendant beauty must be 
added : the sense is preserved, but the grace eva- 
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porates in the dilatation of stiflF blank verse. To 
render passages of Dante into the terza rima of our 
language demands a concentrated expression, that 
hangs round the fine Italian-like fetters of iron 
rather than silken cords. Lord Byron, in his 
" Prophecy of Dante," succeeded in the measure ; 
but, though replete with the loftiest images of 
poetry, an effort and strain is felt throughout : the 
muscles of the athleta are too openly developed ; 
we feel that he has no repose. 

" There is in heaven a Light, whose goodly shine 
Makes the Creator visible to all 
Created, that in seeing him alone 
Have peace : and, in a circle spread so far 
That the circumference were too loose a zone 
To girdle in the sun. All is- one beam 
Reflected from the summit of the first 
That moves, which being hence, and vigour talses. 

So round about. 
Eyeing the Light on more than million thrones. 
Stood eminent, whatever from our earth 
Had to the skies returned .... 

How wide the leaves, 
Extended to their utmost of this rose. 
Whose lowest step embosoms such a space 
Of ample radiance !^ 

Dante's intensity is caused by the morbidity of a 
soured and diseased mind. Homer and Shaks- 
peare saw nature and human things under their 
solar • aspects ; inspiriting, elevating, glorifying. 
Life to them was a sphere of light — a race- 
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ground or arena, to bring out each nerve and 
sinew into healthiest action ; death was the 
serene shadow, under which they reposed when 
the ennobUng struggle was over. 

Homer, from the nature of his subject, illus- 
trates, in a higher degree, this sublime truth: 
however august his heroes, however we are borne 
on with them in their triumphs, he reconciles 
themselves and us to their inevitable destiny, as a 
necessary part of the grand harmonies of human 
life. He impresses this on our minds with a 
patriarchal simplicity, yet subUmity of language, 
of which no translation conveys an idea. 

Dante views the scene through a jaundiced 
medium : he had no sympathies with humanity. 
He revelled in a Hell whose archetypes were 
distorted from Vii^il, to gloat over torments on 
which it is obvious he dwells with delight; his 
passions often rendering him impotent in their 
description, by leaving his judgment undisci- 
plined. 

In their relative positions only to their native 
literature, Shakespeare and Dante resemble each 
other. The difference between Shakespeare and 
all other writers appears infinite in this respect : 
the cast of mind of other writers is material ; they 
represent, and admirably well, the outside charac- 
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ters of men and of things. Shakespeare is the 
immaterial ; the life^ the inmost soul of nature> and 
man lay cleft open, as it were, before him. He 
pierced into and through human as well as material 
nature. He looks down from an intellectual 
supremacy, throned above all height, while he 
paints those who, on the stage of life, 

'< Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 



As make the angels weep/' 

" Shakespeare, qui, tout barbare qti'il etait, mit 
dans TAnglais cette force et cette energie qu'on 
n'a jamais pu augmenter depuis." Again — ** C'est 
dommage qu'il y ait beaucoup plus de barbaric que 
de genie dans les ouvrages de Shakespeare,'' &c. 

It was scarcely Voltaire himself who spoke thus 
of Shakespeare, but his prejudice or ignorance. 
Had he suiEciently understood the English lan- 
guage, the genius of the poet had, at least, been 
sacred in his eyes. In the same chapter, however, 
and with precisely the same judgment, he prefers 
the tenderness (mollesse) of Tasso to the sublime 
simplicity of Virgil. When the standard English 
critic on Shakespeare shall appear among us — the 
oqly in-seeing criticism we have yet had on him 
being from the pen of Goethe* — when enthusiasm 

♦ In Carlyle's admirahle version of ** Wilhelm Meister." 
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and wonder, instilled by the Poet's all-compre- 
hensive genius, is disciplined by calmer thought 
and deeper insight into human nature, rendered 
more discriminating by a judgment tempered 
by the finest taste united to an imagination of 
the highest order, with a knowledge of life and 
its passions, not reaped from books or fancy, 
but experience — when he has brought these so 
rarely united faculties, to bear upon the marvel- 
lous works of Shakespeare, he will know how 
to discuss, dispassionately, the grave questions 
why the Poet of all time, as he is justly termed, is 
still far more talked of than read or comprehended, 
especially among families, and women of ^the 
highest intellectual order * — why, of his numerous 
plays, so few could have appeared on the stage at 
any time, nor these, without especial alteration — 



* A lady of high rank, hut of a higher order of mind, remarked .- 
*' It is a sad confession to make, hut I cannot read Shakespeare : 
I am continually attempting, and as often repelled." On re- 
questing her reasons, she readily answered--" They are chiefly 
ihree : I am repelled hy his coarseness and indelicacies, so con- 
tinual and so ohvions, so unfit for the eyes of the young of our 
own sex. The ardent precocities of Juliet, the easy simplicity of 
Desdemona, and the ahsolute weakness, not to add, folly of Lady 
Anne, characteristics which come infinitely more out on the stage 
than when read in the closet, might have ranged well with the 
intellect of the women of Shakespeare's day, hut are certainly un- 
snlted to those of our own* I am repelled, also, hy obsolete terms, 
a language and allusion to a style of manners and hahits gone by ; 
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whjy in despite of endless editions^ and as many 
editors who commence in misspelling his name,* 
of countless criticisms, public appeak, just and 
pungent satires,! he rather retrogrades than pro- 
gresses among us ; remains rather a meridian than 
a rising sun ; is utterly banished from our larger 
theatres, and, in our day, finds but a temporary 
and uncertain refuge in — Sadler's Wells. 

That these are simple and incontestable facts, 
none can dispute ; they are known and acknow- 
ledged, however unwillingly, by us all; their 
solution, and the practical conclusions to be drawn 
from them, would be usefiiL 

Dante arose before his language was perfected ; 
he formed his own within it: a high and an 
awakening style of thought and diction, which has 
endured while more polished imitators have 

most of all, by the unnataral colours, and even absurd situations 
in which he so often places his women. You critics on him 
know nothing of women, if you imagine that the coarseness of 
expression and violence of Juliet, the silliness of Lady Anne, 
(which is degrading,) or the taste and want of conmion character 
in Desdemona, convey the fiiintest idea of the women of our day. 
Remember, I make no question of the high imagination in creat- 
ing these or other of* his female characters ; I dispute only their 
truth. In Imogen and Miranda alone, the truthful, high-minded 
maiden, and the pure and honourable wife are recognised." 

* Collier, among the latest, being an exception, 
t The Punch, not among the least. 
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flourished and disappeared. Both have resisted 
and outlived the fopperies of change and of 
fashion. Dante, (whether he be read or unread), 
and the Italian muse, will continue synonymous 
terms, until a greater and more truthful poet shall 
be bom to regenerated Italy ; one who, rising above 
personalities and scenes, *^ the stuff of which dreams 
are made," shall illustrate his age, and the nation 
who have immortalized him. Shakespeare, and 
human nature, will remain one and the same. 

A volume might be written, revealing much 
that has been untold, of the secret histories which 
have passed in the palaces of Florence, the very 
ceilings of which could reveal strange tales. 

The manners, habits, and superstitions of an 
era gone by, must always possess interest.' I 
have, therefore, translated two Florentine legends, 
preserving the old chroniclers' simplicity of style. 

ABBEY OP THE BLESSED MONKS. 

This abbey was founded, not by the Count 
Ugo Marchalchi Brandenburgh, as Villani has 
stated, but by his mother, the Countess Willa, 
who maintained and enriched it. The monks, in 
gratitude for so many benefits, celebrated, on the 
day of St Thomas, the anniversary of Count Ugo's 
death, and renewed their praises and thanksgivings 
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with a Tuscan oratorio. Dante has alluded to this 
ancient custom in his sixteenth canto of Paradiso. 

Villani, in his notices of the abbey, gives a re- 
markable instance of that superstition to which the 
noblest minds were subjected during the dark 
ages: — 

It pleased God, in a chase which took place in 
the country round Buonsolazzo, that Count Ugo, 
who was of the party, should lose his way. Sepa- 
rated from his friends, and the night falling, he 
wandered about, in hope of again emerging in the 
light of day. He suddenly found himself close to 
a fabric for forging iron, of whose existence he was 
ignorant, though in his immediate neighbourhood. 
The fires blazed redly up to the roo^ throwing a 
wild light upon the woods ; within the foundry, a 
multitude of black and misshapen men rushed 
about with shrieks, tormenting themselves with 
fire and hammers. 

The count, though daunted at their horrible 
appearance, gathered courage to demand who they 
were, and what they were doing. They told him 
that they were souls damned to eternal torture, and 
that if he did not turn from his evil ways and re- 
pent, his soul should be condemned to the same 
perpetual place of agony. 

Count Ugo, with fear and trembling, , crossed 
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himself^ and recommended his soul to the Virgin 
Mary; the vision of fires disappeared, but he 
returned to Florence an altered man. He sold his 
patrimonies in Germany and Pisa, and built seven 
abbeys with the produce; the first <m the spot 
where the vision appeared, the last in Florence. 
He richly endowed them all, and, firom that time 
forth, lived a sanctified and holy life with his wife. 
He died on the day of St Thomas, in the city of 
Florence, a.d. 1006. 

THE STREET OF THE DEAD. 

There is a street in Florence which is called the 
Via deUa Morte, a name derived from a remarkable 
circumstance. 

Antonio Rondinelli, a young Florentine, in the 
middle rank of life, fell passionately in love with 
Ginevra Amieri, a beautiful young woman of the 
same station. The lover could not by any entrea- 
ties or concessions obtain her from her father, who 
chose rather to give her to Francesco Agolanti, a 
youth of a distinguished and noble family. * It 
would be vain to attempt describing the agony 
of the real lover on receiving this intelligence; 
nor was Ginevra the less afflicted, her heart being 
wholly devoted to Rondinelli. 

Now, whether it arose from the struggles of dis- 
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appointed affection, or from any physical cause, 
the effect was, that, four years after this unhappy 
union, she fell ill. Remaining without pulse, and, 
finally, giving no external signs of life, she was 
considered dead ; and, accordingly, was deposited 
in the family vault, under the Duomo, and close 
to the Campanile. 

The tomb is still shown in.our time. It is nar*^ 
rated by Leppoldo del Meglione, that, when the 
fosse was repaired, and this vault passed into the 
family of the Bracci, the letters G. and A. 
the initials of Ginevra Amieri, were engraved upon 
it, being a confirmation of the truth of the story. 

The death of Ginevra was not real, but one of 
those protracted swoons which the faculty are 
unable to explain. On the night following her 
dreadful incarceration, the unhappy Ginevra, on 
regaining her senses, became aware of her situation. 
Recovering, by degrees, a little strength, increased 
by her despair and horror, she succeeded in break- 
ing the cords which bound her hands and feet 
Lighted by a ray of the moon which gleamed 
through the door of the vault, she crept towards it, 
and pushing it open with her head, feebly ascended 
the stairs, and gained the outer air. 

Taking the shortest paths, she passed through 
the street, then called the Miserecordia, but ever 
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afterwards, from the circumstance, the Via della 
Morte. 

Knocking at the door of her husband's house, 
she claimed admittance : but he, scared by her 
sepulchral costume, and her hollow yet &int voice, 
believing her also to be the ghost of his wife, 
refused entrance to her while hastily closing his 
casement 

Thus repulsed, she continued to crawl along to 
the house of her &ther, adjoining, Bernardo 
Amieri, from whom she encountered the same 
cruel repulse, as also from an uncle, in the Mercato 
Vecchio. Abandoned thus to her unhappy fete, 
she resolved, ere lying down to die, to essay the 
affection of her former lover, from whom she had 
received so many remembered pledges of love and 
faithfulness. 

Faithful still to his first and only love, after his 
horror was overcome, he comforted, assisted, re- 
stored her to health, and married her. 

The chronicle further says, that this marriage 
being deemed invalid by her former husband and 
family, the cause was tried by the magistrates of 
Florence, who, strangely enough, gave it in favour 
of the second husband ; not on the plea of 
Ginevra's having been interred, but because all 
her family had refused to admit her. 
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To make more clear the truth of her release 
from the tomb, I should state the custom, that 
people in those days were not buried in cofiins, 
but in sacks, tied up at the neck and feet 
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LETTER V. 



DEPARTURE FROM FLORENCE — FIE80LE — VALLOMBROSA — RE- 
MEMBRANCES OF MILTON — RIMINI — REYOLT OF JULIUS 
CJtSAR — JUTENILE THIEVES. 

The fault of the buildings of Florence consists 
in their being crowded on each other : they are 
thrown in a confused heap; spires, domes, pin- 
nacles, squares, palaces, elbowing each other, are 
wedged in the smallest compass. All dignity is 
lost, antique-looking, bizarre, quaint, and striking 
as is the whole ; and the term '* fair Florence," 
when seen in after time, in print, or when heard 
among colder people, and under cloudier skies, 
rises like the recollections of some half-forgotten 
melody of our childhood. 

Unlike the grey and naked-looking wastes 
which so often extend round the towns of Italy, 
in what graceful undulation do the vallies and the 
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low green hills swell upwards from the streets of 
Florence. Every amenity of art and nature opens 
around her. We see small, neat, white farm- 
houses, with their bubbling brooks before, and dense 
wooded shadows above and round them ; while the 
ilex, the cypress, and the pine, overhanging the 
road, hide, and at intervals reveal, glimpses of the 
low- embosomed and receding city. 

And the Italian day-break, what resembles it? 

— what expressions may convey an idea of the 

exquisite fineness of the air, so felt at that hour ? 

I experienced this strongly while leaving Florence. 

The sun had just risen above the hill of Fiesole, 

but, unemerged from its huge side of woods, its 

reflection was only seen flushing the thin wreaths 

of morning mist now rising and rolling along the 

plains beneath; while, in the centre, with the 

far blue line of Apennine stretching around, 

looking as unsubstantial as the veils among which 

it lay half buried, and almost seeming to move 

with their undulations, the sunlight first touched, 

then gradually settled on the spires and dome 

of the still slumbering city. 

The spiritual breath of the morning lay over all 
this, and hallowed it ; beneath its rose-tinted light 
materialism seemed melted away: the purity, 
thrown like a veil over nature, was felt in the in- 
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most being. The effect was exquisite. Palpably 
the Duomo rose, his giant back looming through 
the vapours, and, close by his side, that fairy Cam- 
panile Tower, looking, if possible, more light and 
aerial in the distance. The veils of vapour floated, 
sea-like, over the city ; the towers only emerging 
above like the hulls and masts of stranded vessels. 

A fit of fondness always comes over us when 
about to leave scenes which then we feel we have 
prized too lightly ; — alas I too often thus with 
human beings. ** It is the imperfection of our 
nature," I muttered to myself; " we are made up 
of imperfection." I had seen the sights^of Florence 
over and over again, and the last haskings (if I may 
so term it) before the beautiful had afforded me 
as much internal sunshine as the first ; the hour 
of departure arrived, and then the memories of 
those first impressions returned, like our days of 
boyhood, in all their vivid ifreshness. 

We do not mount to the ^* top of Fiesole" to see 
Fiesole itself, but the view from it The reflective 
mind is cognisant^ when in Italy, that Milton 
drew some of his noble descriptions, not firom 
imagination, but fi'om memory. *^ A surging 
scene," to use his own words, spreads underneath 
and around Fiesole : the epithet seems forced on 
the mind, and is given to us on the spot by the 
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undulations of the ground, as it slopes downward 
into the immensity of the valley. The eye 
wanders over the expanse beneath, studded with 
spires and villages, towns, and groves of ilex and 
olive, along the winding Amo, till lost in the 
aerial distance — a picture grasped and trea^ired 
up by the infinite mind of Milton. The breath of 
the morning lay over all this. When is the sense 
of the beautiful and the holy so felt — when is the 
feeling of religion so pervading as in that primal 
hour? 

I came to Vallombrosa, as Collins would have 
said, " a day after the fair." * The autumn 
had too far advanced; the wilderness of woods 
through which I passed were shorn of their 
honours ; the ground was buried deep under their 
beautiful ruins. It was a gloomy day, and har- 
monized well with the scenes through which I 
was threading my way. I waded through the 
ocean of withered leaves that everywhere en- 
cumbered the ground — 

** where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arched, embower :" 

I looked up as I repeated the words of the 
master of epic, who perhaps wrote them on the 

* Uttered by him in bitterness of spirit, while burniog the 
edition of his matchless Odes, which had not sold. 
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very spot whereon I stood ; but the shades were 
gone ; the " over-arched" branches were denuded : 
time and autumn had done their offices. The 
path was overhung by gigantic arms of pine, 
beech, and oak, with scarcely a red leaf hanging 
among them. The day was wild and unsettled, 
the clouds looking red and angry, as they were 
driven in low scud along the heavens; and the 
wind, singing dirges among the bare woods, 
swirled the fallen leaves round me as I sat beneath 
a low-browed rock (the dihris from a mountain 
behind) and watched the disturbed elements. 

" Lo roand the mountain's scathed sides, like a wall, 
Pines, lightning-blasted, wear such fonns as wore 
The thunder* stricken angels: like a pall, 
The up-seething mists rise, shrouding, white and hoar, 
Groves that lie crushed, still rising from the roar 
Of waters, their rent branches red and sere, 
Thick as, the weeds on ocean's surf-heaped shore. 
This is the vale of shade thou shouldst revere : 

This was the prophet's haunt — thy pilgrimage ends here." 

The abbey stands among an amphitheatre of 
hills; its site so wholly answers to a passage of 
Milton, that we can scarcely doubt he wrote from 
remembrance : 

" which crowns the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides. 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. 
Access denied ; and overhead, up grew 
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Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 
A sylvan scene ! and, as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.** 

Many interesting objects arrest the traveller at 
Rimini. Grave circumstances detained me there 
long. In the chief church, the tomb of Themistius, 
the Byzantine philosopher, is seen, and that of 
the infamous Malatesta, who poisoned two of his 
wives, and strangled a third. He did not appear 
to consider their infidelity disgraced him, if we 
may judge by his indecorous epitaph. The arch 
of triumph and the bridge over the Pisatillo, both 
built by Augustus, are in entire preservation. 
Several ancient monuments and inscriptions are 
affixed, or rather inlaid, in the walls of the Hotel 
de Ville, some of which could be deciphered. 

Ariminum will be ever memorable, as the spot 
where Julius Caesar first reared the standard of 
revolt against his country : — 

** And thon, Ariminum ! the first to hail 
The immortal rebel on his march, how sprang 
Thy citizens firom morning slumbers pale, 
As the shrill trumpets through thy forum rang ! 
The wild shouts of the soldiery, the clang 
Of arms : and raised above his legion's tide, 
Csesar, enthroned, forgot remorse's pang : 
His brow inflamed with mingled wrath and pride, 

Standing like War let loose» with Ate by his side." 
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" In the market-place," says Lassells, " I saw 
the stone, now set upon a pedestal, upon which 
Caesar stood when he delivered a speech to his 
soldiers, to make them resolute to march to Rome." 
Before entering Cesena, an old inscription is seen 
by the road-side, in which the Roman senate for- 
bids any general to pass the Rubicon, under pain 
of being considered an enemy to his country. 

The country round Rimini is rich and pictu- 
resque ; the pine, oak, and elm abound ; the dells 
and copses often remind us of England, but in 
her more undressed scenery. Portions of the land 
are marshy, and the air, though reported un- 
healthy, I did not find so. The rambles along 
the solitary shore were delicious ; a shore which, 
flat and sandy, might be almost termed sublime, 
from its utter desolation and solitude, rarely in- 
truded on, save by fishermen as wild-looking as 
the scene. 

The open roguery of the Riminian urchins 
amused me. When. fish was landed and heaped 
upon wheelbarrows, two or three of these young 
thieves kept fast by each of them. Their dark 
eyes were steadfastly fixed on the " ancient ma- 
riners," while their hands, in the cleverest way 
imaginable, abstracted the smaller fi'y into their 
pockets, until they were crammed ; and all this 
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was done while looking at the old Tritons, whom 
they were pilfering in the most innocent maimer. 
I had no doubt it was their trade, in which they 
were such adepts, that their legerdemain touches 
could not be suspected, nor indeed observed, 
unless narrowly watched. 1 felt inclined to inter- 
fere, until I recollected the perhaps halfnstarved 
parents who were waiting for their daily breakfJEist. 
I observed that one of the light-fingered tribe 
looked awkwardly, and with an embarrassed air at 
me : I saw that he was disconcerted by an un- 
fortunate fish, which, still semi-animate, was 
making desperate struggles to escape fi*om his 
pooket 
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LETTER VI. 



the malaria — -the cahpagna — entrance to rome — st. 
Peter's church — roof of st. peter's. 



It is a melancholy reflection that in the nine- 
teenth century, malaria should be allowed to haunt 
the fairest parts of Italy, as if she had not sufficient 
moral devastations without this tremendous inflic- 
tion. I say " allowed," for much of its origin is 
to be traced to the neglect and idleness of man. 
At certain seasons, the scourge is general over 
almost all Italy, more especially among her exten- 
sive rice grounds. 

I had the fever once slightly ; it was driven out 
of me by bark alone; the physicians will give 
nothing else ; in this practice they are confident ; 
they leave the rest to Nature. This treatment 
might be efiective on a native, but let not an Eng- 
lishman trust to it, especially if in other years he 
have made any intimate connexion with our once 
fashionable drastics. 

How easily might this pestilence be disarmed 
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of its terrors; neither doctors nor literary men 
differ in ascribing it to the sordid and penurious 
husbandry which leaves three-fourths of the land 
in pasture, as a matter of course, without the 
drainage which is everywhere in Italy impera- 
tively required. When we are made aware also, 
that a tax of twenty per cent, is laid on agricultural 
produce, need we ask why half the Roman state 
remains a desert ? It is true, the evil began under 
the declining empire, increased by war and pesti- 
lence, but the agricultural laws existed then, as they 
do now. When they are repealed, far more will be 
done towards the recolonization of Italy than by 
the idle project of draining her Pontine marshes. 
Those who build on the marshy ground, should 
have their sleeping rooms elevated above the soil ; 
let them also have good water, which might be 
easily collected from the rain on their terraced 
roofs. Thus at a stroke half the evil is disarmed. 

An intelligent Italian of Sorrento assured me that 
to eradicate malaria would be impossible, admit- 
ting, as he did, its easy amelioration. " The mere 
volcanic exhalations from the ground," he observed, 
"which occur night and morning, would, unless 
constant guard were kept, engender of themselves 
malaria." I remembered what I had seen at 
Paestum, and felt that his remark was just. The 
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Italians, also, attribute mephitic air to their woods, 
engendering fevers. I may be fanciful, but I well 
remember whilst wintering at Florence, that, wan- 
dering along the banks of Amo, I had a strong 
prejudice against sitting among the thick umbrage 
of the Cascincy a sense of damp was felt among 
their shadows during the daylight ; I rested on the 
banks which were in full sunshine. 

Strabo and Horace represent the Campagna as 
having been always unhealthy. The present marshes 
could never have contained thirty-three cities, or 
walled towns, as asserted by Pliny, even admitting 
that the Volsci were a populous nation, and the 
marshes dry and healthy. But they were never 
wholesome, nor does any record prove that from 
the time of Appius Claudius to the Braschi, one 
half of them were ever habitually dry. Virgil 
found them a black bog : Silius describes them as 
they are.* 

« 

♦ ForsytiL — I copied six lines from advice near the walls, 
suggesting certain rales necessary to be observed while resting at 
Rome: 

« Enecat insolitos residentes />e55t»iu5 aer 
Romanus : solitos non bene gratus habet 
Sospes ut hie vivas, lax septima det medicina : 
Absit odor fsedus; sit modicasque labor. 
Pelle famem et Mgns, fructas, femnrqae relinqui ; 
Nee placeat gelido fonte leyare sitim." 
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Over the wide and waste Campagna appears 
at intervals a solitary tree, grey, half branch- 
less, rising like the wreck of some dismasted 
vessel. Tombs, and the ruins of aqueducts, seen 
in the distance on a clouded day, appear like the 
trunks of dismembered forests, shorn midway by 
hurricanes. The red hues of the plain deceive 
the eye into a belief of distant cultivation, a me- 
lancholy mirage; we approach nearer, and find 
the same sterile desolation. Yet these effects im- 
part to the Campagna an air of grandeur, derived 
from a sense of absolute solitude. 

Vast prairies of waving corn, oceans of land, if 
I may so term them, such as roll through Bur- 
gundy, covered with vegetation, are sights as beau- 
tiful as they are noble ; the holy aUiance, the 
mutual love of man and nature, are recognised 
in their rejoicing aspects. Yet the wild and deso- 
late Campagna is more impressive; the usual 
association more sublime. Modem attempts at 
cultivation seem lost upon it; spots of verdure 
smile sicklily among the waste ; the earth appears 
here to have grown old, to be withered up, 
lifeless as the wrecks which encumber it : 

** Lo ! here and there a solitary tower 
Rises, the record of departed days, 

VOL. n. E 
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The skeletons of disembodied power ; 
The wild goat and the buffalo now graze 
Where the up-pointing grassy mound o'erlays 
The dost of heroes in their earthly rest : 
Here the Titanic Aqueduct doth gaze 
Through its rent arches, shattered and defaced. 
Stretching with giant strides along the desolate waste." 

It is not when standing before some huge moun- 
tain that the mind receives its highest expansion ; 
impressions of duration and sublimity are thence 
conveyed ; but they involve a sense of oppression. 
Before the mountain our vision is bounded ; after 
the first impression has been proved, the eye 
involuntarily turns away to seek a wider range; 
to feel and to assert its freedom. The natural 
theatre, whereon we most prove that we are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, is on the uninclosed 
and seemingly boundless heath or common. It 
is then that we look abroad; we feel that our 
faculties are challenged by Nature ; her wild arena 
is thrown open, the sun and air brace us to the 
trial, and the mind springs forward, conscious of 
its congenial infinity. 

What, then, should our feeling be when looking 
out from above La Storta, over the wastes of the 
Campagna? We behold an expansion as wide 
as the mind can desire ; not as other landscapes, 
tenanted during ages by husbandmen plodding on 
their teams as heavy as the animals they tended. 
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-whose history was one tear-sullied page of daily 
privation^ of niggardly wants, of sordid contests 
with care or necessity; nor occupied by towns or 
villages unmarked, nor to be marked by any re- 
cords beyond those of their daily mortality, whose 
earliest occupants were barbarians, whose chiefest 
boast is some nameless barrow recording some 
more nameless and barbarous struggle. No ; here 
we look on a deserted arena, haunted by the 
shadows of the good and the great ; a waste of sand, 
but over which an ocean of population has rolled ; 
each spot, far as the eye can reach, has been en- 
nobled, and hallowed by deeds that have eternized 
their actors ; sages or heroes, who rise like stars 
apart, whose names have descended to us as watch- 
words and as virtues. The theatre whereon they 
acted ; the sky above ; the far hills around, remain 
the same. We recognise the sites on which they 
stood, although buried under the rubbish of ages. 
The columns of their triumphs are still erect, 
under whose shadows they paced, which met their 
eyes as ours, which echoed back the solemn sound 
of their eloquence, while crowds were gathered 
round them, thick as the sands on the sea-shore, 
and as silent ; until the voice which had held them 
mute, ceased and was applauded by the roar of 
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their multitudiDous acclamations. We behold the 
central point where Roman power was enthroned ; 
whence Roman mandates were issued to the furthest 
ends of the earth. We see the spots where Rome 
made the first essays of her strength against Veii ; 
the young Hercules strangling the serpent in the 
cradle ; where her mud huts first rose from the 
ground under her shepherd-ruler ; the wrecks of the 
walls stained with a brother's blood, whereon she 
made her last stand until utterly overthrown ; the 
haughty dome whence her voice of power again 
issued forth, thrilling the souls of men and kings 
during periods of time as lengthened, as when, 
with her natural arm, she had enslaved their 
bodies. 

Who could contemplate such a scene with an 
unmoved heart or eye ? nor feel his pulse quicken 
while the undoubted arena opens before him 
wherein the Romans struggled, — where the ruins of 
the stage and the scenes are remaining, rising up 
at intervals over the ocean-like plain, and looking 
with a bewildered air on the surrounding soli- 
tudes I 

I felt as thousands have done before, and will 
after me. I walked with a quicker step, a feeling 
of elevation swelled within me, followed by that 
melancholy which pervades us as the past and the 
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present force themselves with all their saddening 
contrasts on the mind. 

** Awake — awake ! thou 8tand*8t on sacred ground: 
Is not earth sacred formed of human bones ? 
That blood hath deluged, nor avenger found, 
Save in that cold oblivion which atones. 
Till the arch-angel summons prostrate thrones! 
Here pageants passed until they swelled the sum 
Of thrice a hundred triumphs: here the groans 
*0f captives died amid the exulting hum 
Of myriads — ^vanquished victors, now for ever dumb/* 

The entrance to Rome through the Gate of the 
People is imposing. We feel as if going into a 
city of kings* At the first glance, the eye rests on 
fountains and temple4ike' churches. Gardens par- 
tially encircle a spacious area, within the centre of 
which is reared a splendid obelisk, the spoil of old 
Egypt ; near it, rise terraces crowned with statues, 
while trees flourish on either side. As the leading 
streets open into this area, the population of a vast 
city is seen, and its din heard at once. The tra- 
veller feels*that he is in the ancient metropolis of 
the world — that he is about to garner sublime 
remembrances for his far-off fireside. 

On recovering from the admiration excited by 
a first view of the magnificent sweep of the colon- 
nades, the sparkling fountains, the Egyptian obe- 
lisk, the art-mountain (St. Peter's) heaving its 
dorsal dome into the air, — the fa9ade of the cathedral 
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will lie open to objection. Vastness alone re- 
deems it from the charge of meanness, not 
to mention its unfitness for the entrance to a 
church. And then those horrible clocks ! the ears 
of Midas on the head of Apollo. A clock (apart 
from its utility) is an ungainly object, with its two 
spider-looking antennae, one of which is maimed 
and shortened, crawling round the waste of a hiero- 
glyphic dial-plate. 

The front of St Peter's is that of a vast exchange 
or ball-room ; but when we stand within the superb 
portico and the interior of the church, this impres- 
sion is forgotten. No mah ever stood by the bronze 
statue of St Peter, and looked above and around 
him, without owning how far short must fsil all his 
attempts to embrace the glorious totality. The 
master-minds of centuries, like concentrated rays, 
here met and harmonized into one. Three hun- 
dred years rolled away, and thirty-five pontiffs 
lived and died before this wonderful fane was com- 
pleted. The greatest architects immortalized their 
names in adorning it Bramante, Raffaelle, Ber- 
nini, Maderno, and Michael Angelo, have here 
left records of their congenial spirits. 

It is no marvel that our faculties, unprepared for 
the idea of such vastness in unity, should be con- 
fused in beholding the interior. I have watched 
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some, particularly women, who came to gaze away 
tiieir hoursj find relief from overpowering astonish- 
ment in tears. Even sterner visitors, after a few 
vague exclamations, lapse into silence, feeling the 
utter vanity of talk. It is worth a journey from the 
uttermost ends of the earth to look upon St Peter's. 
From the crown of the head to the foot of the 
gigantic edifice, nothing is common. In dimen- 
sions, it surpasses all the temples hitherto reared ; 
the temple of Ephesus, and that of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, having been as toys in comparison. 

" Look up — ^behold the pride, the boast of Rome ! 

Orbed as the world, and floating as on air, 

In dazzling light expands the mighty dome. 

Mirror of heaven, but heaven when she doth wear 

All galaxied with stars her flashing hair ! 

Saints, cherubs, prophets, hierarchs are shown 

Into beatitude ascending there. 

Where centering to a point, enshrined alone, 
The Ineffable revealed, sits on his crowning throne/' 

Death prevented Michael Angelo from executing 
his desire (so often expressed) of raising a fa9ade 
before St. Peter's, afl^r the style of the Pantheon. 
Among all the vast designs of man frustrated by 
the All- Absorber, this is among the most striking. 

No man, after seeing St. Peter's, is justified in 
talking of the littleness or inefficiency of the works 
of his brethren. Before he has looked at it, he may 
do so from ignorance : the Egyptian pyramids 
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inspire sublime impressions as masses of mate- 
rialism — gigantic mole-hills — monuments of des- 
pots reared by slaves — piles as obtuse and indu- 
rated as they who laboured in framing them. They 
are "of the earth, earthy'* — ^they bear no expres- 
sion on their huge visages staring in the distance 
like ponderous mounds burdening rather than 
adorning, the ground. 

Not so the enormous masses of columns in 
St Peter's, blended in colossal strength, each of 
them two hundred and six feet in circumference. 
The mountain-buttresses on which this monument 
of all time is reared; its marvellous length and 
circumference ; its towering and crowning dome ; 
its power of lifting the soul from earth to Heaven 
in holy contemplation, — these proclaim a miracle 
of man's art 

From the pavement of the church to the ex- 
tremity of the cross on the cupola, the height is 
four hundred and thirty-seven feet The diameter 
of the cupola is only two feet less than that of the 
Pantheon, elevated one hundred and twenty feet 
from the ground. 

To ascend the roof of the church, and walk 
on the leads, is to witness a marvel. We find our- 
selves as if in a small village, the huts being repo- 
sitories of implements for repairs of the fabric, and 
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inhabited by workmen. The dome, at whose base 
we now stand, resembles the huge parish church 
to this eccentric town. The finishing stroke to 
this remarkable spectacle is that the streets of Rome 
beneath are unseen ; they are intercepted by the 
surrounding high balustrade, crowned by colossal 
statues. On certain days, these sons of the air 
and clouds hold their markets and festivals here ; 
let no man avoid seeing this curious sight 

Lassells mounts to enthusiasm when dwelling 

on St. Peter's. " You will wonder," says he, 

** when you hear this church is the eighth wonder 

of the world ; that Egypt's pyramids, Babylon's 

walls, &c., were but heaps of stones compared to 

this fabric ; that it hath put all antiquity to the 

blush, and all posterity to a nonplus; that its 

several parts are all incomparable masterpieces; 

its pictures all originals ; and its statues perfect 

models" — ^mere truisms all, from which no syllable 

could be detracted. 

On his first view he will hardly be accused of 
being poetical. — " Comeing therefore neare to 
St Peter's church, I was glad to see that noble 
structure, where greatnesse and neatnesse, bulk and 
beauty, are so mingled together, that it is neither 
neat onely like a spruce gallery, nor vast onely, like 
a great hall, but is rather like a proper mariy and 
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weU proportioned. In the midst of the crosse build- 
ing of this church is mounted the great cupola, 
which lookes Hke a great crowne wherewith this 
queen of churches is crowned." 
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THE VATICAN — ^INSCRIPTIONS— STATUES — ARIADNE — APOLLO — 
THE LAOCOON — CANOVA'S PERSEUS — THE ANTINOUS. 



Everybody hurries through the corridor-entrance 
to the Vatican, as he does through a crowd which 
creates no personal interest ; yet if a moment's 
attention were given to the walls on either side, 
many a chastening thought, or oracular word, 
would be brought before the imagination, tran- 
quillizing rather than saddening it 

The walls are covered with ancient monumental 
inscriptions, the records or appeals of the departed 
of gone-by ages. 

I paused before some in the Greek tongue. 
Several of these were erected to faithful freedmen 
by their masters, lauding their fidelity ; some from 
brothers to sisters, many from inconsolable parents. 
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records all of true feeling. They still ask our 
sympathy when the very dust of those who dictate<]* 
them has for ages rejoined that of Nature. 

Some left initials only of their names, known 
but to those who loved them, thus designed to be 
uncommented on by the many — ^to be recognised 
only by the few ; they wanted no other sympathy. 
And these, perhaps, were the wisest, as the truest 
Some left, in the sign of a cross, the record of their 
faith and hope, as if they had possessed, in life and 
death, no friend, no resource but religion. 

Some left apothegms only ; saws or proverbs ; 
moral voices as guides to those who must follow; 
indicating also the paths they had trodden, or the 
sentiments that had influenced them. I copied a 

few: — 

Invia vertati nulla est via. 



Com fata sinant, 
Vivite IsBti. 
Stygias ultro qaerimus nndas. 



Nobilitas sola est atqae anica vertus. 



Qutt supra nos, nihil ad nos 
tractent fabrilia fabri. 



Terra tegit terrain. 

The epitaph of Caia Oppia, found at Pompeii, 
may be termed the most touching, and the truest to i 

nature of all, ancient or modern : , 
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Farewell 

Most happy soul of Caia Oppia ; 

We shall follow thee 

In sach order as is appointed by Natore ; 

Farewell — sweetest mother I 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Vatican is 
a wilderness, where statues, carved animals, and 
inscriptions of all kinds, crowd thickly about the 
spectator. We enter it with eagerness, determined 
to see everything; but leave it with body and mind 
exhausted, feeling that six months, instead of as 
many hours, would scarcely enable us to form a 
clear idea, and lay up a remembrance of all it con- 
tains. Of one truth, however, (often mentioned,) 
we are speedily convinced ; namely, that half the 
statues here gathered together are fit only for the 
lime-kiln. 

Of the figure called Ariadne of Naxos, opinions 
are at variance as to the person represented. By 
some critics, it is held that the original is not the 
deserted wife of Theseus, but the Egyptian queen, 
the mistress of Pompey and of Caesar, and Mark 
Antony's 

»* Serpent of old Nile." 

But whether Cleopatra or Ariadne be the sculptor's 
subject, the statue possesses extraordinary interest. 
Exquisite grace is manifested in the abandon of 
attitude, perfectly characteristic of both the women ; 
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and though the proportions are colossal, this ex- 
pression is admirably preserved. Her recumbent 
figure is graceful, easy, and queen-like ; her arms 
are languidly entwined above her head. The eye 
cannot easily withdraw itself from the drapery, for 
which this statue is renowned. We could not have 
conceived the diflSculties overcome by the sculptor 
had we not seen the intricate folds of the garment, 
which hangs or is gathered up like a thin texture 
of muslin. Of every plait, it might be said, as of 
the whole figure — 

" Componit fdrdm, snbsequiturqne decor." 

The first glance at the Apollo is often that of 
disappointment As in the Venus, the discoloiu'ed 
tone of the marble does not attract the eye firom a 
distance. On closer inspection, the glorious de- 
velopment is revealed. 

The Apollo is as little the statue of a mere man 
as is the Venus that of a mere woman : this con- 
stitutes the crowning marvel of both. 

When it is asserted with enthusiasm that an 
appearance of divinity is cast round both Statues, 
emanating, as it were, firom them, as light is shed 
through a crystal lamp, we might vindicate our 
expression by observing that the shape creates in 
us an idea of divinity or perfection by the fine 
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contours etherealized by the purity of the marble. 
A like impression could not be conveyed by any 
hues blended by art on the oily canvas : the one 
is the palpable substance idealized into perfect 
beauty ; the other the coloured shadow — the ideal 
substantiated by the imagination. In a religious 
paintings the stamp of divinity is marked by an 
aureole — a halo cast round a head whose benign 
expression is that of humanity alone ; the circling 
light serves as a sign-post — a mark of the artist's 
helplessness — a signal of distress — a lamp to direct 
the imagination when at fault The perfection of 
the sculptor's art throws radiance round his master- 
piece : every touch is an additional ray of bright- 
ness reflected from his marble ground. 

The impression of the divine is more felt in the 
figure of Apollo than in that of Venus; for in 
the former, beauty of the grandest order is allied 
with power ; the fullest grace and development of 
form are combined with an august expression in 
the attitude of the body, and the regal air of the 
neck and head. All the refinement of the Antinous 
is discerned in the Apollo's features, but on an 
enlarged and nobler scale, breathing an immortal 
intellectuality: the apprehensive pride of the 
nostril, the fine curve of the upper Up, reach the 
utmost limits of expression : 
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** Sach Nature never stamped, nor form, nor face^ 
Hero nor god of old heroic time ! 
Beauty, and might, and majesty, and grace. 
Star-like, concentrate in that form sublime. 

That mocks alike art, eloquence, or rhyme. 

** Python, the eril, gasps beneath him, slain ; 
But he, the embodied beautiful imd good. 
Unruffled stands, as if all strife were vain. 
Matched with diTinity : his foe subdued 
He gazes on no more ; his haughtier mood 
Hath passed away, and his all-radiant eyes 
Are looking in eternity: the brood 
Of Typhon crushed, his spirit heavenward files ; 

The victor's starry crown is found but in the skies." 

If Virgil ever saw the Laocoon which he has so 
minutely described, he has fallen in his description 
&r beneath the idea of the sculptor ; inasmuch as 
his priest gives way to exclamations of anguish, 
which the poet of the marble evidently designs 
should be stifled. Laocoon endures the active 
agony, as Niobe the passive, in silence: herein 
consist the sublimity of the conception and its ex- 
pression. The whole attitude, the contorted legs, 
the swelled arms, the writhing features, the head 
thrown back in convulsion, the eye-balls contracted, 
the brow furrowed by torture, attest a mighty 
conflict — a wrestle with fete which can have bat 
one termination. We feel that the body and limbs 
must be crushed — all will be destroyed, save only 
the indomitable will. This sublime truth the 
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sculptors have made obvious by the mouth of 
Laocoon alone. 

Winkelman observes — " Unlike the Laocoon of 
Virgil, the sculptured figure does not give utter- 
ance to shrieks ; the aperture of the mouth does 
not admit of this. The sound he breathes is rather 
the stifled sigh of anguish. Bodily pain and gran- 
deur of soul are divided, with equal strength and 
accurate balance, throughout the whole construe* 
tion of the figure. The spectacle of his alBBiiction, 
while it penetrates the soul, inspires us with a wish 
that we too might be able to bear affliction with 
equal magnanimity." Pliny instances " the Lao- 
coon as a work which may be preferred to all 
others in painting or statuary. The whole was 
made out of one block^ — the father, his children, 
and the wonderful folds of the serpents — according 
to a vote of the council, by Agesander, Polydorus, 
and Athenodorus, Rhodian sculptors of the first 
rank." 

" The living test of human agony, 
What man rel3ring on himself may bear ; 
The writhing group of the Laocoon see ; 
Passion, will, hope, power, all are striving there : 
Pangs, by fear nnconceived, his vitals tear ; ' 
But in its tortured citadel the mind 
Sublimely sits contending with despair ! 
The crushing snakes his limbs enfettered bind, 

Coiled as the bonds of Fate indissolubly twined." 
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" Scarce hath the poet of the marble hidden 
Truth in this symbol of immortal skill : 
The mighty moral swells the heart unbidden ; 
The image of indomitable will 
Warring against a fate o*erruling still: 
Of Tirtue rising over agony, 
Yea, even humanity, so it fulfil 
Its loftier aim ; and meet its destiny 
With a contending mind and an unshaken eye I*' 

The attitude of Canova's Perseus is that of a 
dancer when pausing for applause in an artificial 
posture. His limbs, and whole figure, not being 
sufficiently developed — too spare and delicate for 
an ordinary man, much less for a hero — convey an 
idea of weakness, appearing the more from the dis- 
position of his mantle, which, falling behind him 
in one long fold, designed as a relief, appears to 
oppress and clog him. He holds at arm's length 
Medusa's decollated head. Buonarotti would have 
made that head terrible ; Cellini has done so. Ca- 
nova's head is pretty : her delicate lips are half 
opened ; she has the air of an exhausted belle. 
Canova embodied no conceptions of the grand in 
sculpture : he had no spark of that august mind 
which manifested itself in the Apollo ; nor of that 
which creates awe approaching to fear, in the 
terrible energy of Laocoon. He is the expositor 
only of the serene and beautiful. 

Canova's genius, however, though attuned only 
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by the Graces, at times approached the powerful — 
one of his Boxecs is finely embodied ; and if his 
iace had a little more of the character of manly 
than female malignity in it, would be held as a 
masterpiece of sculpture. 

Of the Antinous the forehead is low, because 
of the curling hair massed above it; the long^cut 
almond eye-balls, which in man and woman denote 
depth and tenderness of character, convey to the 
head of the statue, independently of the other fea- 
tures, a perfect expression of grace. On the form 
of the Antinous, we add nothing : its symmetry 
has passed into a proverb. 
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HANNIBAL — ^PICTUBES IN THE COBSINI PALACE. 



The blackened and desolate front of the Pantheon 
imparts a stem moral impression, as if we saw the 
genius of ancient Rome rising before us. From 
among a wilderness of squalid streets, reeking in 
dirt, the Temple abruptly presents itself with a 
grave* and austere look of command, enhanced by 
the trumpery around it; thus impressing on us 
more forcibly its fallen state, like the sublime and 
woe-stricken Constance of Shakspeare : 

** Here I and Sorrow sit ; 
Bid kings come bow to me.'* 

I reserved my entrance to the Pantheon until 
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the night which would bring the full moon right 
over it I entered it, for the first time, by mid- 
night. I expected much from the appearance of 
the pale spectral rays stealing in it firom above, 
and resting along the hemisphere of columns ; but 
far, very far, did the reality transcend the imagina- 
tion. The Colosseum lies open to the broad sky, 
and may be called unenclosed, so far apart, and so 
vast are the surrounding walls : it is also a com- 
mcm sight to every eye — almost a thoroughfare. 
Here the effect was like that of standing in some 
temple of a primeval world, where the purer races 
of humanity raised their altars on the mountains, 
leaving them open to the influences of nature; 
to the all-searching sun, the winds and rain$. 
Severely simple and grand appeared the hemi- 
sphere circHng round me, with its colunms reflecting 
the moonUght ; but it is when raising the eyes to 
the open circular roof that the grander impression is 
made. The ceiling of the Pantheon is, and ever 
was, the open sky, studded by the shifting stars, 
lamped, at intervals, by the spiritual moon : a sub- 
lime conception, linking thus the material with 
immaterialism ; joining the human perfect, though 
eventually perishable, with the beautiful stars — the 
ever-enduring vault of heaven. I watched them 
\winkling far off, hurrying along from behind the 
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fleecy vapours^ — while the moon flooded the pave- 
ment with a white ghastly light, leaving the half 
in darkness, which cut its sharp edges as with a 
knife: the encircling columns were partially sheeted 
with a spectral glare. I heard the wind rushing 
over the top, and dying away like a distant hymn 
— sole sound that broke the solemn stillness of that 
hour. 

Whether the Pantheon was designed as a temple 
to all the gods, as its name implies — whether it 
was dedicated to Jupiter the Avenger, as Pliny as- 
siures us — or, following Dion, drew its name from 
the statues of Mars and Venus, as they include 
the attributes of many divinities — or, from its open 
vault, similar to the heavens — or as a Calidarium, 
or a single or a double building — the ancients spoke 
of it with rapture, as one of the wonders of Rome, 
whose vault was like the heavens, and whose 
compass was that of a region. 

The character of this august and majestic temple 
may be summed up in saying, that it was the tri- 
umph of ancient, as it is the model — the alpha 
and omega — of modern architecture. Whoever 
attempts to advance a dissimilar front from any 
building, commits a failure — witness this in the 
fooPs-cap front of the else-matchless St Peter's. 
Whoever, on the contrary, adopts it, commands 
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the eyes of all passers-by. It would seem as if that 
form were an innate idea of the mind, a hidden 
archetype of the perfect^ recognised and sanctioned 
when embodied before it It is all perfection: 
were any proof wanted of such a truism^ let us turn 
to that modem Phidias, Michael Angelo : — " I 
will take," said he, in admiration of the wonder, 
and in despair of the human mind ever producing 
anything similar — ** I will take the dome of the 
Pantheon and hang it on the air." 

I wished I could have seen this temple in its pri- 
meval grandeur, when the Roman ascended* to 
that superb portico, raised on its sixteen magni- 
ficent columns, each hewn from a single block of 
oriental granite — when the front and the entabla- 
ture rose fresh from the chisel — ^when the statue of 
Augustus was placed in the niche at the right of 
the entrance door, that of Agrlppa on the other; 
when the famous Caryatides of bronze« so lauded 
by Pliny, sustained the superior cornice of the 
Attic with their immovable arms, giving the eflPect 
of mysterious and ever-watchful sentinels — when 
the eye rested on busts of sages and heroes — and 
when the statues of gods in bronze, silver, or pre- 
cious stones, adorned the now empty niches. 
The paltry altars placed within it now, tinselled 

* Formerly by seven steps, now by two only. 
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out with worthless baubles, could not depress its 
air of original majesty. The eflPects of this bedizen- 
ing is the same as if an ancient Greek had 
tricked out the statue of Jupiter, the master-piece 
of Phidias, with strips of twopenny, ribbon. The 
ceiling alone of the Pantheon contained four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds' weight of bronze, 
part of which now exists in the barbarous bal- 
dachin of St Peter's. 

The Pantheon is still hallowed, for it holds the 
dust of RafFaelle, marked by Bembo's silly epitaph^ 
which, Hke other foolish things, has not been with- 
out admirers. Even Pope has imitated it " Nature 
feared to be overcome by him, while he lived, and 
when he died, lest she should die with him." 
Nonsense I — RaflFaelle could not have been a great 
painter had he departed from her. 

The picture gallery of the Doria Palace forms 
one of the brightest realities we enjoy in the south, 
one of the last visions which fade away from our 
memory. There is no sovereign in Europe who 
would not leap to possess the master-pieces of art 
there gathered together, and distributed through 
its twelve adjoining rooms. Few, if any of the 
pictures have the stamp of mediocrity attached to 
them; none act as canvas to cover the walls. 
The family of Doria were employed during centuries 
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in their collection. An interdiction from govern- 
ment, a most provident one, prevents them going out 
of the country, therefore, the four glorious Claudes 
which there beam, like stars apart, can never be 
darkened in the dingy cabinets of our English 
nobility. The palace, though in faded splendour, 
well merits the name. Its noble vestibule adorned 
by columns of oriental granite, its splendid marble 
stair-case, its large halls, marble floorings, numerous 
rooms of noble size, the doors and windows, hung 
with velvet curtains falling round them in ponder- 
ous folds, impress on the visitor a full idea of its 
ancient magnificence. , 

The first portrait that claims attention is that 
of Johanna of Naples, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
whose exact character is stamped in her beautifiil 
but malign face. A cold hardness in the eyes and 
forehead, and an insidious expression round the thin 
but firmly compressed lips, denote moral insensi- 
bility. In common with our third Richard, and 
unfortunate Queen Mary, she has found gene- 
rous champions. Histofy, however, has trumpeted 
forth the dark actions, either perpetrated, or, speak- 
ing with extremest charity, connived at by her. 

Portrait-painting is a wonderful revelation, a dan- 
gerous one to the sitter, who permits the artist to 
note down all that Nature has written on his fore- 
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head ; that human tablet marked by the ever work- 
ing mind ; that changing sand-ground, indented 
by the rising or ebbing of ever-restless passions. 
History may colour, distort, lie, or tell the truth : 
Nature portraits the title-page of man ; we read in 
his &ce the ruling prominences of his character. 

One of the finest efforts of Titian is here ; Abra- 
ham stayed by the Angel from offering his human 
sacrifice. Of the three figures which compose the 
picture, it is difiicult which to admire most ; the 
earnest and half reproving face of the Angel, the 
stoic immobility of the patriarch, or the unmiti- 
gated terror expressed in the features of Isaac. 
The same subject is painted by Castiglione, hanging 
near it, and forming a contrast like shadow and 
light. There, also, is hung the somewhat faded, 
but exquisite picture, by Annibal Carracci, of 
Marsyas instructing a boy to play the syrinx. 
The covert and malicious pleasure of the red satyr, 
his knowing smile, the opened eyes and mouth of 
his pupil, as if some important feat were just mas- 
tered, are admirable. Here also is exhibited a 
painting, one of those few, which, once seen, it is 
impossible to forget ; which has been termed, with 
no misnomer, the finest picture of the kind in the 
world. It is a Grecian landscape by Claude; 
A pure and exquisite clearness pervades the whole 
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composition of the broken and richly wooded fore- 
ground. The sun is settings and mellowing over 
a distant river ; its silver light discerned between 
the arches of the bridge, which, airily spanning 
it, rises on the front-ground. Figures are passing 
thereon, thrown out in finest relief against the 
twilight. The river unseen is supposed beneath ; 
still further to mark its site, this great artist of 
nature has represented a filmy mist, rising, yet 
scarcely veiling the wooded depths on either side. 
The distant blue hills are fading against the sky. 
In the centre of the fore-ground is a tree, thickly 
umbrageous ; the extremity of its branches, admi- 
rably relieved, are standing out against the yellow 
light. A Pantheon-shaped temple of Apollo on 
the right hand, raised on a sUght elevation, is 
given in the severest Grecian simplicity. Nothing 
can be more holy, if the term may be allowed, 
than the chastity of this introduction ; it is like 
the temple of Evening, the presiding genius of the 
scene. 

On the left side of the picture, in the imme- 
diate fore-ground, a group of Delphic priestesses 
are reclining ; a tripod is near them. Groups of 
cattle are browsing on the brown heath near and 
beneath them; all are more or less touched with 
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darkly pure and fading light, yet, as in nature, so 
in this most wonderful picture, every object stands 
out, purely and distinctly seen ; in every hollow 
of the ground, and between the wooded ridges, all 
is clearest relief There is no ultra-massing, no 
confusion of shade or light, no indistinct ideas. 
The front figures catch something from the veiled 
sunlight, defining every outline ; each of these 
figures is finished with exquisite care, while the au- 
tumnal heath immediately near them is mellowed 
to a richer tint, but soberly and harmoniously toned 
and subdued in perfect repose and keeping with 
the whole. 

The Borghese Gallery possesses mighty talismans 
of attraction. Here is suspended one of the reco- 
gnised masterpieces of Domenichino — Diana in the 
Chase, with another of his dark and sublime land- 
scapes ; also, the famous Cumean Sybil, which has 
become one with his name. Here, " the Divine 
and the Profane Love," from the glorious hand of 
Titian, arrest the eye, and contend for mastery. 
It is quite clear that the artist had sacrificed time 
and care to the one — his very soul to the other ; 
they are shapes of water and fire. Titian was 
certainly designed to live in some star (no doubt 
there are many such) where women are the divi- 
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nities ; where, in short, they are, hon&Jidey idolized : 
he could scarcely have represented them in more 
glowing hues than he has done: he would have 
desired nothing better than such an existence : a 
mote revelling in the eternal sunshine of the 
beautiful. 

Such fancies are renewed when we stand before 
his triad Graces, characterized by glowing loveli- 
ness, florescent beauty— everything excepting the 
ideal, of which they are too lifelike to possess one 
particle. They are Graces — but material Graces : 
" the piu'e and eloquent blood" is in their cheeks. 
It is impossible to look at them (I vouch for 
myself only) without smiling, and catching a 
portion of their latent expression. The grand 
artist, I will venture to assert, during his long life 
of ninety years, never once thought of woman as 
an tdecd. His " Graces" stand out of the canvas 
like three beautiful young girls pretending to be 
serious and sage. We see through the veil of a 
bewitching reserve carelessly thrown over their 
eyes and features. The under-ripplings of joy, 
the quicksilver of buoyant youth and animation 
in the black eyes that sparkle on us, and which 
seem dancing in light, in the comers of their liquid 
eyeballs; the commencing dimples of suppressed 
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laughter, archly lurking round their rich lips^ prove, 
to use Puck's phrase in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, that they are " human mortals," not god- 
desses. We feel that they are like yoimg kittens, 
only dying to be freed from restraint, to give 
way to an immediate relaxation in a game at romps 
with each other. 

Wandering among hosts of portraits, looking at 
us with perfect complacency, human beings who 
lived and died, the head of Caesar Borgia, by 
Raffaelle, suddenly stands out from the wall, as 
startling, as if a thunder-bolt had fallen before us — 
a strong expression ; but who ever looked at that 
wonderful piece of art and forgot it ? Traditionary 
belief in the supremacy of ancient painters is 
shaken by the living energy of such portraits as 
these ; no artist could excel the ne plus tdtra, the 
inimitable. 

Here the character of that remarkable man, and 
half the revelations of his life, are opened by 
a countenance that almost oppresses us with its 
presence. The bold, undaunted stare of the full, 
opened eyes that follow us as we move ; the nobly- 
formed features, revealing the princely aristocracy; 
the curved nostril, and haughty lips, where volup- 
tuousness and insidiousness are blended ; all these 
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traits are toned down, and rendered subservient 
to the brow, in which a fearless and reckless de- 
fiance are branded, as on the forehead of Cain — 
an aweless expression, heightened by colourless 
features: looking as Catiline might have looked 
when rising amidst the ominous gestures of the 
Senate — a flash of pale lightning against the 
thunder-clouds lowering round him. 

The history of his extraordinary life rises before 
us — the countenance authenticating alL The fra- 
tricide, the poisoner, the man who had essayed 
every conceivable and inconceivable crime — who, 
when faUen from his high estate, driven from his 
silken palaces, and exiled from Rome, succumbed 
not to fortune ; but with the same zest and energy 
which marked the perpetration of his foulest deeds 
when in power, hired himself out, in a subordinate 
station, to a provincial ally, a petty despot, and, 
outnumbered in an obscure fought field, and de- 
serted by his adherents, fell, fighting almost singly 
over a heap of serfs whom he had slain. 

I found that this portrait had precisely the same 
influence on my mind as the character penned by 
Scott — his finest and most original creation, 
Balfour of Burley ; the impression, or rather the 
oppression made on us by the rule of indomitable 
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will^ the highest effect of the sublime in writing, 
is enforced alike by the great painter and the 
greater novelist. 

The Borghese Palace boasts to possess the best 
pictures of Albano. He is the enchanter of old 
romance — the only painter who realizes to us the 
Arcadian and golden age. The scenes of the 
Hesperides live again on his canvas; he recalls 
the classic remembrances and imaginations of our 
boyhood— the gods, and woods, and streams of 
antique Greece. One of his oval pictiu'es repre- 
sents Adonis reluctantly asking permission of Venus 
to go to the chase. A Cupid is playfully leading 
him towards her : the attitude of the goddess half 
recumbent — her figure and her fairness contrasted 
against the dark robes on which she is reclining — 
are all that imagination could desire; while the 
thickly clustering foliage around her^^ the azure 
sky looking in, the gushing waters gleaming in the 
back-ground, and the archly-sporting loves above, 
are Albano all. 

He displays two other pictures of almost equal 
merit In one is represented an autumnal scene, 
with Cupids sporting among the apples; in the 
other, similar groups are seen under the shadows 
of a rock. Fires, marking out the back-ground, 
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show^ also, the departure of autumn and approach 
of winter.* 

The Church of St Andrea della Valle stands on 
the exact site of the Curia of Pompey, where 
Csesar was murdered. The best antiquaries have 
pronounced the statue of Pompey, disinhumed 
from the spot, to be no counterfeit. It is the 
exact counterpart of his medals. 

The statue is colossal ; his right arm is extended, 
as typical of his having made the eastern world 
tributary to Rome. In his left hand, he holds a 
globe ; his robe falls gracefully from his shoulder. 
He is not naked, as Lord Byron has represented ; 
for the pallium fits closely to his figure. Nothing 
can be more imposing than the attitude of this 
statue, which is majestic to the last degree. No- 
thing austere or stem is in the features: they 
illustrate his character as detailed by Plutarch, or 
as hinted by Cicero. His face preserves that 
beauty of outline which it retained to the last. 
The lips are depressed ; the eyes full and opened. 
The forehead is high, marked with what the 
phrenologists call " veneration." An august cha- 
racter is about the whole head, inspiring in marble 

* Lord Northwick is supposed to possess the finest specimefis 
of Albano, out of Italy. 
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that reverence in the beholder which he inspired 
during his life. 

I observed two deep lines furrowed in the fore- 
head, perhaps &ithfullj copied from the originaL 
A general air of depression was about the face. 
It seemed to prophesy his fiEite, while evincing 
that indecision of will which hastened it — an inde- 
cision severely commented on by Cicero in one of 
his letta^. 

The whole figure is admirably finished. To 
contemplate it is, firom its beauty alone, intensely 
interesting. ** And is this, indeed,'' ruminated I, 
''the resemblance of the august Pompey? and 
did the great Csesar really dye the base of the 
statue before me with his heart's blood ?" 

In Rome, we often appear to be walking like 
men in a dream, among shadows, witb, however^ 
this notable distinction, — that our minds are kept 
wide awake by questionings and cavillings as we 
walk along : 



*' Statue august I thy forehead's thoughtful mood 

The stamp of indecisiou still doth wear. 

As if thy efforts of faint will withstood. 

Thy spirit would succumb to its despair; 

Bear witness, red Pharsalia! hadst tliou there 

Fought but as ooce, the unconquer'd chief had fled. 

How then had Rome, committed to thy care, •' 

Rejoicing, crown'd that Tenerated head 
With wreaths, like rays of light undying, round it spread. 
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The bast of Scipio, in basalt, said to be un- 
doubted, presents the head of a meek and 
quiet-looking man, conveying no impression of 
the high and unbending character of the kingly 
spirit which, when its purity or supremacy was 
questioned, preferred the desolate shore of Litemum 
to the Roman ibrum ; who recorded his indigna- 
tion, or rather idolatry of self, beyond the grave ; 
doubtless, a moral aberration, magnified tenfold by 
the neglect or ingratitude of his countrymen. 
Inferior herein to his great oppcment at Zama, 
who, having also suffered fi^om that ingratitude 
or indifference which is natural to man as to na- 
tions, returned to his post in the hour of danger ; 
perhaps — ^for the prior actions of Hannibal, un- 
equalled and never to be equalled, when we con- 
sider the means with which he conquered, forbid 
us to imagine him vincible — the battle of Zama 
might have been lost by that Punic treachery 
which was a proverb ; by a faction who were tired 
of the conqueror — who preferred his downfall, 
though gained at the risk of the existence of 
Carthage* 

Semembering the career of Hannibal, which 

the prejudices of Livy cannot distort, we scarcely 

•believe l:ie could be overcome. What was the field 

of Zama 7 — a move at the great game of chess, whose 
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ineffectiveness vfaa made available by a more fortu- 
nate opponent Does one false move (supposing 
it to have been such) affect the master of the 
game ? Has the historian of the past placed the 
conqueror of Nature in the Alps, of Cannae and 
Thrasymene, one whit lower in the scale? Will 
the recorder of the future lessen the fame of 
Napoleon as a soldier, because he failed at 
Waterloo ? 

In the Corsini Palace is seen the Holy Family, 
by Fra Bartolomeo, wherein the first style of 
Raffaelle has been recognised. Here, also, are 
two more master- pieces of that artist — the portrait 
of Pope Julius the second, sitting, one might almost 
think, out of the canvas ; also of Philip the Second 
of Spain — the bigot narrowing in the distrustful 
forehead, the unrelenting tyrant stamped in every 
iron line of his features. The best picture, so 
considered, of Carlo Dolce, hangs near that of the 
Saviour, in an oval frame ; it resembles the usual 
style of this artist, with the distinction that the 
present picture may be termed his finest mixture 
of milk and honey. 

In the Je^us and Madonna of Murillo, we are 
arrested by the life-like energy, by the flesh-and- 
blood materialism of lusty existence, of a sun-burnt 
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beauty with her child- —a woman without one ray 
of feeling or imagination, without one idea of in- 
spiring or being inspired. 

The woman taken before Jesus, and accused of 
adultery, is suspended near it How much of 
shame, remorse, and contrition — mixed up with 
something, too, of upbraiding towards her aged 
accuser, who stands before her — are blended, yet 
made distinct, in the features of that lovely woman I 
The face of the seducer is introduced behind : the 
awakened expression of his features, while listen- 
ing to the reproof of the Saviour, is striking to the 
last degree. 

The Herodias of Guido, excepting in her 
beauty and in his divine colouring, is quite a 
failure. He had no idea of exciting or being 
excited by the passion ;. his genius is made up of 
all that is most quiet and harmonious in our 
nature. 

The Prometheus of Salvator is a savage and 
bloody picture — all the material, with nothing of 
the immaterial mind. The painter little knew 
that the least agonies which Prometheus felt were 
those of the body. Here the Titan and the demi- 
god, whose grand resistance (as in Laocoon) is in 
bis mind alone, is represented stretched against 
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the rocky fierce as a wolf in the toils, struggling, 
kicking, and roaring to be firee. Our refined and 
delicate Flaxman has fidlen exactly into the same 
mistake among his illustrations of .^Bschylus. 
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SANTA MABIA MAGOIORE — ITS ARCHITECTUBAL BEAUTT-^BATHS 
OF CARACALLA — THEIR MAONITUDE — MAONIFICEMCE OF THE 
ROMANS IN THEIR BATHS — ^TOIIBS OF THE 8CIPIOS AND OF 
METELIA — ^THE CIRCUS AND PAULTINE — CLASSICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS — BEAUTIFUL SCENE — VIEW OF THE FORUM FROM 
THE PALATINE — ARCHES OF TTTUS AND CONSTANTINS. 



The most quiet and beautiful of all Roman 
churches is that of Santa Maria Maggiore. Apart 
from all ecclesiastical edifices in its situation, it is £ai 
more so in its majestic and noble air of simplicity ; 
resembling rather a temple of Diana than a 
Christian edifice. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed on the thirty-six Ionic white marble 
columns on which its roof reposes, with the four 
of granite sustaining the two grand arches of the 
nave. The glare, the noise, the over omateness 
of St Peter's, is here unfound. It does not assume 
the pretension of its overpowering rival ; modest. 
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yet grand, and even magnificent, it reminds us 
of one of the stateliest halls for philosophy of old. 
It attracts, but does not, like many of the other 
churches, repel us. I allude to the often horrible, 
and frequently disgusting pictiu*es and statues of 
the old martyrs ; for instance, St. Anthony holding 
up his skin in Milan cathedral — ^himself being a 
flayed object, ** done to a curious nicety," as old 
Coryate quaintly observes. The walls of the great 
heathen temples represented subjects that elevated 
mankind to generous and heroic deeds, to incite 
them to rise above their nature : 

** Unless above himself be can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man." — Daniel. 

In Popish fanes, unfortunately, the opposite sys- 
tem is pursued. Horrible objects are everywhere 
presented, as if faith and hope were to be esta- 
blished rather on our commiseration than on our 
nobler reason. The feeling of pity is often allied 
to contempt, even in the finest minds. Numerous 
are the miserable objects exciting that sentiment, 
or the stronger one of disgust which hangs round 
the walls of our catholic churches. All sin is to 
be cleansed by corporeal suffering alone, both here 
and hereafter; unnatural faith! from which hu- 
manity revolts ; to touch on such folly is sufficient — 
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reason always works out her own ends. How can 
the sight of any temple be grateful, or the moral 
effect be lasting, when, after contemplating, as in 
St. Peter's, its glorious dimensions, we must turn 
sickening away from these vilely daubed records of 
blind fanaticism ? 

In the baths of Caracalla desolation is developed 
on a Titanic scale. Amongst the ruins of the Co- 
losseum we can trace the outline of greatness ; the 
halo of the material body defines its form. Here 
the gigantic overshadowing walls, the dismantled 
chambers, the enormous masses of dibris heaped 
everywhere around, defy conjecture as to the 
original state of the building. The walls rising at 
immense distances apart, naked, bare, and vast, 
stare, as with a bewildered look, on each other. 
That which was — ^which rose between them — ^the 
mighty real, that once filled up the vast vacuity 
with life, is too colossal to be conceived. We con- 
nect no record, no stirring association with the 
ruins. We wander about in a labyrinth, seeking 
rest, and finding none, — all guideship is useless ; 
for nothing can be understood, nothing read, 
except the sic transit. I could not find, after many 
researches, the remains of the Mosaic pavement to 
which Vasi alludes : — " Nothing," says he, " equals 
the richness of the pavement of the two grand 
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exedrae of the courts of exercise, on which gym- 
nasiarchs and athletse are represented in the finest 
mosaic, and which mark the usage of the two 
courts. It is to be hoped that these mosaics will 
remain in their place, and that measures will be 
taken to protect them from the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and from the vandalism of the curious.'^ 
Not the smallest chip of them remains. 

The Colosseum may be termed a fashionable 
lounge — ^all is light and distinctness : something of 
life is always stirring therein. The architecture is 
defined ; the circular form, of itself, captivates the 
eye. The baths offer nothing of this : they have 
no tangible dimensions; their gigantic limbs lie 
many a rood over the ground : all is as undefinable 
as futurity, or as the means employed by man to 
reduce them to the skeletons which they are. Im* 
mense force, and unwearied effort, must have been 
employed against them: their overthrow cannot 
be traced to Totila alone. The Baths of Caracalla, 
I suspect, can boast of few moonlight devotees. In 
common with the austere Pantheon, they scare 
away sentiment even by day, and soon check the 
noisiest mirth into silence. 

The earth, covered during a thousand years by 
these stupendous ruins, veils or hides the greater 
part of' them ; and, as a gentle ovation, in her turn. 
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has thrown over them her greenest mantle, her 
richest violets and wild flowers, which, if anything 
could eflect it, would charm away the sense of 
melancholy truths everywhere impressed on us by 
such a scene of desolation. 

I leave historical records of Roman bathing 
and baths to the guides and authorities in such 
matters ; but, considering a bath to be one of our 
greatest enjoyments, I would slightly dwell on the 
subject. 

The Romans drew all their refinements from the 
Greeks, as we have drawn many of ours from the 
French ; both surpassing their originals in finish, 
— ^in design rarely or never. That bathing 
amounted almost to an epidemic in Rome, we 
know, by the simple fact recorded,* that there were 
sixteen hundred warm, and between eight and 
nine hundred cold baths, besides frdl sixteen thou- 
sand reservoirs where the mass might learn . to 
swim. 

Vitruvius describes them, until he who reads, 
may imagine himself in the baths. A miserable 
contrast, indeed, are our dearly purchased baths, 
our dingy cabins with their damp walls, to the or- 
dinary magnificence displayed by this wonderfiil 
people. Hear Seneca — a philosopher, too — talk so 

♦ By Pabiios Victor. 
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slightingly of the single bathing room of a wealthy 
Roman: it is a remarkable passage: — '^But who 
would bathe there now ?" asks he ; ** How poor 
would he think himself whose bathing room was 
not laid with precious marble! Rare tables of 
Alexandrian and Numidian marbles, must also de- 
corate it. The water basins are adorned with 
glass, and the stone thessinus, used only as an or- 
nament in Temples in former times. Even ple- 
beians must have the cocks on their pipes of purest 
silver, and the freedmen must have pillars and sta- 
tues. They make artificial waterfalls, and lay out 
the groundfloor with precious stones." Again, let 
us notice what a refined and a magnificent people 
were the Augustan Romans; their demagogues 
might justly talk to them of ** the majesty of the 
Roman people." 

He who loves to wander among the wrecks 
of the past, to see them blending with, until 
become almost a part of nature, cannot find a 
more impressive spectacle than the baths of 
Caracalla. Ruin there has not gone too far for 
the picturesque efiects of natiu*e, which smiles 
in quiet triumph over the arch or pillar it 
adorns; but there are whole sections of massive 
and gigantic elevations that defy her approaches. 
The foot may ascend many of them ; the birds of 
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the air have tenanted the higher parts for ages in 
undisturbed repose. 

The second supposed tomb of Scipio was dis- 
covered in the year 1780. I descended a blind 
alley^ underground, following a hag who carried 
two lights, making nothing but darkness visible. 
If the monument were really that of Scipio 
Africanus, where is the second division of it? 
where, also, were the statues of the Scipios, and 
of the poet Ennius, of which Cicero openly 
speaks? 

One bust however, was found therein, of Lucius 
Scipio BarbatuSj conqueror of the Samnites, and 
to him that tomb has been assigned. Another 
also, done in peperino, with the head crowned with 
laurel, is supposed to be that of Ennius. 

The tomb of Metella is the best preserved 
and most imposing sepulchral monument on the 
Appian way: a work arguing that "the love or 
pride " of Crassus must have been proportionate. 
Suppose it rather, a monument of gratitude to a 
woman, who was, perhaps, the founder of his 
fortunes ? It is raised on an immense platform of 
substratum, which corrects the inequality of the 
ground. The walls are of the extraordinary thick- 
ness of thirty feet Entering, I found a void full 
of rubbish ; a small round chamber opening to the 
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top of the tower, shaped in the form of a cone : I 
copied the inscription : — . 

** Caeciliae 
Q. Cretici. F. 
MetellflB. Cnasi," 

I descended from the tomb to the plain gra- 
duating beneath it, the lower part of which is 
covered by the ruins of the circus of Romulus. 
I was too freshly impressed from the baths of 
Caracalia to enjoy them ; had it been otherwise, 
they offer nothing attractive. Low, long, extend- 
ing walls, and ruined towers meet the eye from 
the tomb above: he who descends with Vasi in 
his hand, may, if he have the fancy, learn as much 
therein of ancient, as he knows of modem jockey- 
ship and horse-racing. 

After all we have read of the palace of the 
Caesars on the Palatine, our first impression on see- 
ing it is one of utter disappointment ; its traditions 
retain their influence on the mind. It is the eye 
which is disappointed; time and the human 
ravager have effected too much devastation. So 
confounding is the chaos of desolation, that we 
pause and become sceptical as to the real site of 
the palace. 

And this was the cradle of Rome, and her burial 
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place : the first and last object of every pillager, of 
every destroyer. Luxury was here, ever toiling to 
improve what she had done, or to create new 
inventions, which caprice as surely followed to 
alter, or to overthrow. The five earliest Roman 
kings lived on or around the Palatine,* and when 
regal power was overthrown, it was on this spot 
that Publicola razed his house which he had built, 
because in despite of his designation, it had excited 
popular mistrust even in him. 

The greatest men of Rome dwelt here, and saw 
firom many points of it the same view which is pre- 
sented to us now: the hills and the sky are un- 
changeable. Cicero, Hortensius, Antony, Crassus, 
Catiline, and many other illustrious men, inhabited 
the Palatine ; here, also, Augustus was bom. 
These ruins have been changed, enlarged, or over- 
thrown by various Emperors. The palace itself 
being burned down in the year 64, a. c, Nero 



* The early Roman history grew out of popular poetry : Nie- 
bnhr assigns to Perizonius the first trial of this theory. A slight 
portion only of the Roman history would he mythic ; the birth of 
Romulus, and his apotheosis, and the intercourse of Numa with 
the Nymph Egeria. Popular poetry could never be absolutely 
creatiye ; it could never celebrate the feats of an imaginary 
hero : the production would be history, though in a poetic form; 
Our fine ballad of the Chevy Chase is analogous : the opposed 
heroes, the Hector and Acbilles of Otterboume, had a real ex- 
istence : their actions were misrepresented, or exaggerated. 
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erected from its enormous ruins, his golden palace ; 
the columns of its portico alone^ amounting to three 
thousand,* with a vestibule of equal splendour, 
before which towered his colossal statue, one 
hundred and twenty feet in height, the work of 
Zenodorus. 

The wealth of Rome was concentered here : 
precious marbles, ivories, gold, and rare stones 
heaped up as in a mine. Vespasian and Titus 
overthrew all the buildings beyond the Palatine, 
the father erecting from them materials for the 
Colosseum — the son, for the baths which retain his 
name. At present, the whole hill or summit of 
ground, is one mass of ruins, consisting chiefly of 
the substratum of the palace. Time and ravage 
have gone too far : the bones of the Titanic skele- 
ton lie too much apart — the very dust of its form, 
if I may so speak, is scattered to the winds, 
Broken walls, roofless chambers and halls, half 
fallen arches, some hanging on the steps above, 
others lying rent in twain below ; skeletons of 
porticoes, courts, standing or fallen columns, and 
various outer ofiices, crowd upon, and confuse 
the eye. Trees and bosky dells flourish among 
them, with gardens and orchards in full bloom. 

* Which is incredible: would not three hundred sufficiently 
tax the imagination ? 
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Strangely rising among this " greenery " appear 
the towers, with hollow windows or orifices opening 
like holes in a skull where once were eyes ; their 
^walls are crushed through and broken in every 
direction. Wild flowers, thick myrtle bushes, 
young cypresses and aloes, making one wilderness 
of sweets, cover the ground ; birds were' singing 
cheerily among them ; the air was fresh from the 
gates of heaven, and as pure ; the intense blue 
sky proclaimed gladness — it was Italy, all I 

life and happiness seemed synonymes; all 
looked gay but the dull red brick walls and 
blackened towers. I walked on a terrace once 
adorned with pillars, which commanded the hills 
and horizon. Below me, shooting up among a 
chaos of ruin, the trees rose thickly in their first 
Spring verdure, their " glad light green." They 
filled the mind with impressions of freshness and 
of strength. Some vigorous plants and flowers 
were growing out of the skeleton-looking walls — 
life springing from death ; they looked like child- 
hood, when it climbs up and clings to the side of 
protecting age, conscious only of its own exulting 
and abounding life, and of the present moment ; 
the future untried — ^the past, nothing. 

A long residence in Rome not only renders the 

VOL. II. G 
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mind reconciled to, but in love with ruin ; we feed 
and strengthen on it. The whole view of the 
Forum is commanded from the heights of the Baths 
of Livia ; the toy-house broken-up, the play over, 
the children asleep. Even so may the living de- 
scant on the dead; so the Roman moralized over 
Corinth ;' so the Greek, before the pyramids. 

It was a bright morning, whilst I was walking 
on the plain above the baths of Livia, now the 
Farnese gardens, strewed at intervab with the 
corner-ends of palaces, arches, and caverns open- 
ing beneath them. The ruins of the houses of 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero; the temples of 
Apollo and of Augustus, so termed, may be dis- 
tinctly traced. The day was too glorious for 
melancholy impressions. Gratefiilness and deep 
thanksgiving should be the natural offering of 
every healthful and well-constituted mind on a fine 
day. The sky should be our altar-place. Memory, 
the priest, should recal to us the blessing of ex- 
istence alone ; should point to those we love, and 
by whom we are loved. The responses of our 
hearts would be the expressive silence of gratitude, 
more audible on high than prayer. 

Nature made the ruins appear gay. Apple- 
trees, in full blossom, scented the air; the *' sweet 
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south" scattered their fragrance &r and wide, I 
went on my way rejoicing; an exhilaration in 
the air was not to be withstood ; like the bee, I 
extracted wealth from all I saw. 

Three grey and desolate-looking arches are all 
that remain of the temple of Peace, once the de- 
pository of half the wealth of Rome. The front 
of the temple of Remus stands in its immediate 
vicinity; its ceUa serves as the vestibule of the 
modem church ; the plan of Rome was engraved 
on its marble floor; the gate of bronze marks 
another spoliation from the ancients. 

The beautiful arch of Titus, with its superb bcLs- 
reliefsy although the least of the arches, is one of 
the most graceful monuments of antiquity. Titus is 
there represented as crowned by Victory ; the spoils 
of Jerusalem adorn the opposite side of the arch. 
How little did the conquerors, in their triumph, 
anticipate that the day should arrive when Rome, 
after having been sacked many times, during 
many ages, should not leave one monument not 
crowned by Jewish martyrs ; nor one temple which 
should not be metamorphosed into a church. In- 
scrutable is the destiny of Empires I The epithet 
" godlike," applied to Titus in the inscription, 
proves that it was erected after his death. 

g2 
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*' The spamed, the crushed into the dost, hare risen ; 
The slaves are conqaerors, and the cross of vood 
Is reared on marble ; what can tnith imprison ? 
On those proud colanms once where heroes stood, 
Stand martyrs ; men who poured forth their own blood 
For the first cause of all they deemed diyine; 
So time rolls on ; all yield, in turn subdued. 
Owning Fate's written mandate of decline ; 

Light Mutability, life's very name i|jB thine !" 

The arch of Constantine claims a momentary 
attention: it is adorned with eight Corinthian 
pillars of Giallo antico, in a state of remarkable 
preservation. The arch is as the jay decked in 
the peacock's plumes: its finest parts are taken 
from the debris of an arch of Trajan. The statues 
of the seven Dacian prisoners, with their hands 
bound before them, enveloped each in long 
mantles, were conveyed also from the same arch. 
They impart to it a finishing and imposing effect 
The triumphal entry of Trajan into Rome is re- 
presented in the four boLS-reliefs of the attic story, 
confronting the Colosseum. 
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LETTER X. 



THE COLOSSEUM — BEMINISCENCES OF OLD TIME-^LOCKHART's 
TALEBinS — THE FORUM — STATITE OF MARCUS AURELIUS 
— THE CAPTTOLINB — THE DYINO <3LADL^TOR — THE BRONZE 
WOLF — THE MOSES OF MICHAEL ANOELO — HADRIAN*S MOLE — 
FTRAMII) OF CAIUS CS8TIU8 — ALBANI VILLA. 

The Colosseum absorbs and concentrates the 
interest of the Roman Forum. Other ruins stretch- 
ing along the waste^ whether arch or column, 
possess but isolated claims ; broken limbs detached 
from some annihilated shape of beauty. The for- 
lorn air of mutilation hangs round them; they 
wear an imploring expression ; they stand up with 
a bewildered look, like signals of distress, marking 
the sites where the mighty have foundered. 

But the Colosseum, though shattered and broken, 
preserves an air of grand unity ; the whole is re- 
cognised and filled up at a glance ; the beauty of 
the oval form is revealed. 
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It Stands apart from the dark and gloomy ob- 
jects around it, like the sun reddening through 
thick mists^ when the outline of his crown is dimly 
developed, when the glory obscured is concen- 
trated around it like a halo. The magnificent 
sweep of the outer wall, opening its triple tiers of 
windows and vomitories, tinted with the mellovirest 
and richest hues of time, arrests the eye ; and in- 
dependently of traditional association, fills the 
mind with impressions of vastness and of beauty. 

The sun was sinking on the ruin as I entered it ; 
the only hour to set off and magnify its greatness : 

*' For with that rain and the dying day 
There is a sympathy man more can feel : 
The red light magnifies its grand decay ! 
Hallowing the wonnds which it would not conceal: 
Tints that are visible melodies ronnd it steal. 
Hues which are Nature's feelings for the past : 
Doth she not ever such with Time reveal? 
And b'er the wreck her nameless magic cast, 
Religion of the spot that shall grey fidths outlast" 

The appearance of the interior was impressive. 
The azure sky and air filling up every cranny, 
cast a mantle of glory over the limbs of the dis- 
membered gianl. The very heart and body of the 
fabric seemed cleft open ; all its windings, its cor- 
ridors, and passages, though wrenched and tor- 
tured into shapelessness, delineated the marks of 
its original proportions. 
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The rich red light of the setting sun streamed 
mellowing through the dormitories and interstices 
of ruin^ falling on masses of d^bris^ and glorifying 
them; on grey columns, renewing their youth ; on 
tufting flowers, re-animating their life ; on grasses 
that glowod like living emerald^ causing effects, 
compared with which, gleams of ghastly moonlight 
were as the contrast of death with life. The 
birds were carolling from among the shrubs and 
wild flowers which crested the broken arches ; the 
butterfly, a flying flower, shot dancing through 
the {ur ; Nature's final and holy substitutes for the 
spectacle of the bloody and sinking gladiator, and 
for the discordant shouts for murder. 

The whole interior expanded before me. Shapes 
of order and beauty developing their first grace, 
were suddenly lost and buried under masses of 
ruin and desolation ; columns were rising in 
light, half formed, shorn of their due proportions ; 
others were lowering in shadow, lying shivered 
on the ground; an indistinct mass of objects, 
looking like creations unformed, or destroyed. 
And over this confused scene of the graceful 
and the august, the squalid and the obscure, 
the great and the mean, floods of light were 
fitfully breaking, met by shadows which cut sharply 
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as knives on their edges ; the light and the dark- 
ness were visibly contending for masteiy. 

I sat on a column, and contemplated the strange 
and marvellous spectacle. - 1 seemed to be looking 
on a chaos, at that moment when the wings of the 
earliest-arriving light was hovering over it, and 
settling down from its wanderings through the in- 
finity of space. 

Long before I left the Colosseum, the time and 
scene had changed ; the stars were glowing over 
it, imparting that solemn impression which is con- 
veyed from the contrast of the mutable with the 
unchanging. 

" Along its broken edges on the skj 
So softly, clearly, delicately traced. 
The bird, all feather-like, alights from high. 
Where human- foot shall never more be based : 
Grass mantles the Arena, 'mid defaced 
And broken colnmns, freshly, wildly spread ; 
And through those hollow windows, once so graced 
With glittering eyes, faint stars their twinklings shed. 

As if they smiled within those sockets of the dead I 

** So stretches that Titanic skeleton ! 
Its shattered and enormous circle rent, 
And yi^ning open, arch and covering gone ; 
As the huge crater's sides hang imminent 
Ronnd the volcano, whose last flames are spent. 
Whose sounds shall never more to heaven aspire ; 
So frowns that stem and desolate monument I 
A stage in ruin : an exhausted pyre. 

The actors past to dust — for ever quenched the fire t 
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The mind unwillingly dwells on all that has been 
taken away from the Colosseum by pirating popes, 
and by robbers of every description. The palaces 
and churches that have been reared from her bones, 
are the general lime-kiln into which she has been 
turned for centuries; sad records that have been 
detailed by Eustace, Vasi, cum multis aliis — a pro- 
cess only stopped when it was discovered that her 
preservation might still be of use in a pecuniary 
point of view, by drawing pilgrims from all parts 
of the universe to the Eternal City. Yiet this 
sordid truth should be familiar to us all ; though 
our ignorance of it deprives us, at least, of half 
that quiet enjoyment which is bom from soberer 
reflection. The moral sublimity of the Colosseum 
is imparted by its solemn remembrances. 

I never retired from one point of the Amphi- 
theatre without casting a lingering look behind on 
the external wall,' the mighty shell, partially re- 
maining in all its towering altitude ; the richly- 
mellowed tints of time investing it, add a last 
grace to the glorious picture-frame. The windows 
and arching vomitories possess an Arabe^ue light- 
ness ; the wall is partially vested with vegetation, 
harmonizing with the hues of the stone. The 
contrast of the beauty above, with the gloomy 
passages below, throw out each other. We de- 

q3 
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scend into hollows and caves, which, with a burn- 
ing sun without, make the. blood run chill; we 
think of the howling brutes confined therein, 
before they fell in hecatombs amidst the louder 
roars of eighty thousand human brutes, the wildest 
and most unrelenting. 

" The people," says Ammianus, " spend all their 
earnings in drinking and gaming, in shows and 
spectacles. When the wished-for day of the Am- 
phitheatre arrives, before sunrise, all run headlong 
to the spot, passing in swiftness the chariots that are 
to run ; upon the success of which, their wishes are 
so divided, that many pass the night without sleep." 

Mr. Lockhart, in his fine, classical novel ** Va- 
lerius," has given so graphic a picture of the Am- 
phitheatre, with a gladiator fight, that, with a slight 
effort of imagination, the coldest reader feels him- 
self a spectator. "Valerius" should be in the 
hands of every visitor to the Colosseum. 

The disregard which the Romans showed for 
human life appears to us wonderful. We can- 
not understand a troop of brave men walking round 
the Amphitheatre, and halting before the imperator 
with the impressive words : " Emperor, men about 
to die salute you !" without creating a feeling of 
commiseration. Habit becomes a part of nature ; 
an unhealthy excrescence firom the trunk. 
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We remember those pale brave men, who there 
awaited their turn in sullen apathy, or in mute 
despair, urged by nature to fight for their lives 
against each other, yet detesting the tyranny that 
impelled them to it. We emerge again into the 
glowing sunshine raying the heated arena. We 
look round, and are fervently thankful that such 
things have been, never to be renewed : we sigh 
over the glorious altars as works of art ; but if their 
points touched heaven, we feel that they were 
raised to Moloch ; that they are defiled ; that man 
alone is exalted when, as now, he can contemplate 
them with pity and regret. 

K any sceptic on the point imagines the Forum 
is or can be defined, let him make the essay ; he 
will then feel the truth. Let him look at the few 
comparative wrecks which have been cleared out 
fi-dm depths of from twenty to nearly thirty feet of 
dibris^ so much has the soil been elevated. I 
looked over the railing which encircled the exca- 
vations near the column of Phocas — " that nameless 
column," as Lord Byron called it, and nameless it 
was until the year 1813. The old Roman pave- 
ment was laid bare, and fresh remains of ruins were 
discovered, proving now, what future researches 
will confirm, the folly of giving names, or fixing 
sites, to any objects which are not dated in Roman 
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letters. Let our antiquary consider also the churches 
and chapels crowding round, and almost choking 
up the Forum, which is now scarcely more than a 
narrow road, with trees crowning its opposite sides. 

Each of these buildings should be stripped of 
the wrecks of antiquity, from whose material they 
were mostly erected ; each should be removed from 
its site, with some twenty feet depth of earth be- 
neath, ere we could pronounce, with any degree 
of certainty, on the dimensions of the Roman 
Forum. 

The form of the Forum was that of an oblong 
square; a portico of two stages in height, was 
carried round. Twenty-two temples or public 
edifices, besides others alluded to by ancient 
writers, filled up the crowded area. 

The disinhumement of the column of Phocas 

» 

proved to us that up to the commencement of the 
seventh century, the Forum was sufficiently pre- 
served to be regarded as the noblest place in Rome. 
It has been supposed, therefore, that the annihilating 
stroke, from which Hun and Vandal abstained, 
was given to it by Robert Guiscard in 1084, when 
he set fire to the city from the Lateran to the 
capitol. The Forum from that period, encumbered 
with heaps of ruin and dibris^ was converted into 
a gulph, into which everything of squalor was cast 
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Hence the immense elevation of its soil, rising to an 
average height of twenty-four feet The term 
'* Vandalism" should become obsolete; rude bar^ 
barians want the knowledge and refinements of 
atrocity. No ancient pillagers of Rome rivalled 
those of "Bourbon's black banditti," or the ex- 
cesses which have been committed in modem 
French warfare, so late as in Algeria. 

Three beautiful columns, once assigned to the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator, but now supposed to 
have belonged to the Graecostasis, (erected for the 
reception of Greek ambassadors,) arrest us as we 
pass on to the Colosseum. Fluted, formed of Pen- 
telican marble, and of the Corinthian order, they 
renew in us all our impressions of Grecian grace. 
Grandeur and majesty unite in their entablature, 
softened by the most delicate and exquisite finish : 
the capitals are in a perfect state ; I felt a secret 
pleasure in looking at them — K)bjects that met the 
eyes of Brutus and Cicero. 

In the Curia we still discern vestiges of three 
sides of the hall ; the whole fa9ade is gone. Three 
fluted Corinthian columns, the remains of the Por- 
tico of Jupiter Tonans, rising like three Sibyls of 
architecture, inspire us with new ideas of beduty. 
A firagment of an inscription of its restoration by 
Severus and Caracalla fixes its identity. The 
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entablature is almost as beautiful as if recently 
finished ; the various instruments of sacrifice are 
sculptured thereon in ha^reUef. 

Turning to the right of this impressive niiny 
we confiront the Temple of Concord^ whose 
identity is abo ascertained by votive inscriptions, 
each in full preservation ; in despite of which 
authority, some antiquaries still hold this temple 
to be that of Fortune. It was turned towards the 
Forum, rising between it and the capitol, in which 
points we are certified by Plutarch and Dioo. 
Every part of it remaining proves the injuries 
of fire ; it can have been destroyed by no other 
agency. The columns are of granite, and of the 
Ionic order ; six form the facade ; the two others, 
a part of those which adorned the sides of the por- 
tico. They sustain an entablature and a fix>nt, 
half rent and broken. 

If the ruins of the remaining temples were re- 
stored to their full dimensions, they would form 
no inconsiderable figure in the space now allotted 
to the Roman Forum. We recur, then, to the 
memories of numerous other temples which we 
know arose here also ; departed shadows, which 
have left: only records that they were. Where, 
we might inquire, is the temple of Paulus Emilius, 
which rose contiguous to that of Peace? where 
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the arch of Fabius ? where the temples of Castor 
and Pollux? of the ancient Vesta? of Julius 
Ceesax, which stood at the foot of the Capito- 
line ? or of Saturn ? the arch of Tiberius, or the 
temple of Vespasian ? The Velatrum lay between 
the Forum and the Palatine. The arch of Severus 
remains, inferior and mean -looking when com- 
pared to that of Titus, or that of Constantine. 
It was near this spot that Virginius plunged the 
knife into his daughter's heart. We should have 
hung him for the murder; the Romans almost 
deified him : what is virtue ? 

Where is the Rostrum? it stood before the 
Curia. And where the column of Julius Caesar, 
placed before his temple? where is the column 
of Duillius which stood here, a fi'agment of whose 
inscription may be seen in the capitol ? Above all, 
where is one stone of the magnificent temple of 
Capitoline Jove ? We might add a host of other 
recollections ; but one answer suffices for alL Their 
ruins are quietly interred some twenty feet beneath 
the present soU, without a chance of being dis- 
turbed until an earthquake shall upheave them firom 
their places, making a new disclosure of old works. 
The once splendid temple of Venus shows nothing 
to attract the eye : one huge mound of rubbish 
marks and buries the site, wherein the bones of 
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the skeleton are dissolved. The temple was 
elevated from the midst of an oblong endosiire, 
formed by a portico of a double rank of columns, 
traceable in their shattered ruin. The portico 
must have been superb : it b recorded as having 
extended to five hundred feet in lengthy and three 
hundred in breadth. 

One touch of the short-sightedness of human 
nature is recorded on the arch of Severus. At 
the end of the third line of the inscription thereon, 
and throughout all the fourth, the marble is in- 
dented and disfigured. Caracalla, having murdered 
Geta, caused his name to be erased from the 
monument — as if the Cain-stamp branded on his 
forehead could be eradicated with his brother's 
name firom the stone. The action was that of a 
school-boy erasing his errors after the eye of the 
master has detected the aberration ; the blot upon 
his copy is so awkwardly managed, that instead 
of eluding, it invites the eye. 

All that was exalted or debased — all that en- 
nobled or degraded man — the eloquence that sub- 
limated—the democrat who flattered or excited — 
met and were enacted here. The Forum was the 
focus of the rays of Roman fame. Here the 
conqueror shone in his trophies, and was idolized, 
during his hour, as in our own day ; and here the 
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vaoquished were made to feel that the bitterness 
of death could be outlived. The world has since 
undergone a thousand changes. As many deluges 
of destruction have swept over this spot, as many 
moral revolutions as the imagination could embody; 
yet still the wrecks of the storm rise amidst the 
desert, the columns standing up, in their occasional 
isolation, like masts of stranded vessels. 

It is amusing to listen, when on the spot, to 
modem authorities, professing to know more of the 
truths of Roman history than Livy. 

Fable is the cradle of History imtil she becomes 
adult, and records the truths of her childhood, 
carefully dismissing the inventions and colourings 
of her nurse. 

The world will continue to believe that the 
temple of Jupiter Stator was erected in com- 
memoration of a great event The Romans, 
repulsed by the Sabines, rallied on that spot : the 
stator, or stayer of their flight being (of course) 
not their own energetic leader, but Jove himself. 
The belief was convenient to the priests — it was 
gratifying, also, to republican vanity. 

No man has a right to walk the Roman Forum 
(it is a fine and just boast for an Englishman to 
make) without associating its ruins with a name as 
enduring — the eloquent historian Gibbon. Let 
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his wards on this spot be remembered. *' At the 
distance of twenty*five years, I can neither forget 
nor express the strong emotions which agitated my 
mind as I entered the Eternal City. I trod with a 
lofty step the ruins of the Forum. Each memor- 
able spot — ^where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, 
or Caesar fell — ^was at once present to my eye.^ 

We feel a naticHild pride in reflecting that this 
eternal writer was an Englishman : he is one of 
the few whose name will be remembered hereafter, 
when, in the course of another millennium, each 
capital of Europe becomes what Rome is now. 
The experience of four thousand years has proved 
to us, that in man as in emphres, rise, decline, and 
&I1, are their fore-written destiny, the natural 
revolutions of their moral temperament — the 
eternal tendency of which is everhisting progres- 
sion. Genius alone survives the stone and marble. 
Justly, then, do we pronounce it immortal The 
cities of Greece are dead; but Thucydides lives 
among their remains, even as Livy and Tacitus 
among the ruins of Rome. 

Tet even the ambition of genius undershoots 
its mark, if it can have mark or boundary. Hear 
the Augustan poets, as vital now as they were 
nineteen hundred years since, and infinitely wider 
known. Horace dates his &me with the duration 
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of the capitol;* Virgil himself seems to doubt if 
his lines shall endure so long.f The wisdom in the 
Odes of Horace finds ^an answer in our bosoms as 
if he had written them yesterday. They shoidd 
be engraven on the heart of every human being : 
they are its natural religion. In their lines we 
recognise all our moral obligations^ — ^all our gentler 
affections are enforced. 

Not one stone of the monument which these 
poets deemed to be everlasting, remains : scarcely 
a line of their poems has been injured. Such is 
the mutability of monuments — such the immuta- 
bility of genius. 

It is a pleasure to quote the brief but just re- 
marks of Lassels on the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius : ** I saw there this famous statue, once 
guilt over, but now appearing to be plain brasse. 
This is the noblest statue in the world, and, I 
was going to say, the noblest statue UviTiff : for it 

• '* Usqae ego postera 
Crescam laode recens, dum Capitoliam 
Scandet cum tacita yirgine pontifex." — Horace. 

f ** Si quid mea carmina poastmt 
Dum domos iBnese Capitol! immobile saxom 
Accolet." ViBQiL. 

^ One couplet from Horace would prove him oue of the wisest, 
the most humane of men : 

^ Omnem crede diem tihi diluxisse supremam. 
Grata superyeniet quiB non sperabitur hora." 
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seems almost to Uve and breathe by the workman's 
art : it is noble, also, because it represents a man 
so noble as Marcus Aurelius — the great emperor 
and the great philosopher." 

On the summit of the Capitoline, now occupied 
by the church of Santa Ccelia, rose the famous 
temple of Capitoline Jove — the Deus Optimus 
Maximus of the sages. It was reconstructed on a 
magnificent scale by Sylla. The portico fronted 
the south : it consisted of a triple rank of columns, 
ranging along a fabric two hundred feet in length. 
The heroes of Rome, returning from foreign 
aggression and conquest, offered up their sacrifices 
to the gods before this temple. They chose that 
happy moment when those the less fortunate, 
the vanquished, were enduring strangulation or 
tortures in the dungeons of the Mamertine.* 
Throughout all time and all ages, men seem to 
have had the same barbarous idea of the ^^ God 
of armies" — even ourselves have given thanks in St 
Paul's for victories achieved. Our belief in the 

* **Here the princely Jagnrtha perished, after undergoing 
tortures and horrible indignities, that sicken us with the Roman 
name. Here the conspirators of Catiline were strangled by the 
order of Cicero. And here the vile Sejanus terminated his 
career. The dungeons of the Mamertine and Tullian were so 
placed, that the condemned heard the cries, and saw the torturers 
awaiting them in their turn, thus making the bitterness of death 
felt ere past" — Josephds. 
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progression of the human mind is nowhere more 
confirmed than in feeling we have outlived — I will 
not say this unphilosophical, that is a vain term — 
but, this most irreligious ceremony, an action 
which might be proved a contradiction in terms. 

The Dying Gladiator may be termed the attrac- 
tion of the Capitoline Museum: it concentrates 
the diverging rays of interest in itself. An almost 
painful interest is awakened in the mind of every 
beholder ; so forcibly is it felt to represent a dying 
man, — 

" Vulneratiim deficientnin fecit, qno possit, intelligi 
Quantum restat aninuE,** — Flint — 

of one who is about to expire firom bleeding to 
death He has &,llen on his bossed shield: his 
sword is lying by him, and his loosened belt ; also 
a broken horn, which had been suspended, part of 
the chain remaining attached. His whole weight 
is supported on his right arm ; his left prevents 
him falling forward, being placed on the knee of 
the leg which is gathered up under him. His head 
is drooping, his face is inclined downwards : his 
forehead is contracted, as if he were mastering in- 
ward pain and useless passion. He is evidently 
feeling the approach of death ; he is a wreck left 
on the strand, watching the vital tides ebb from 
him, until his supporting arms shall fail. The 
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wound from which the blood is oozing is marked 
under his right breast His lips are apart, as 
if gasping for life : his head^ as in the Laoeoon, 
leans aside in that state of languor arising 
from commencing exhaustion: his eye-balk are 
isdmost hidden beneath the contraction of his brows. 
A rope fits closely round the neck of the Gladiator; 
his hair is close, coarse, and matted : aU proving 
his barbarian origin. 

Embrowned to almost the hue of life, and life- 
like in its ftiU and manly proportions, — his limbs 
strongly knit and admirably developed — the sha- 
dows of every nerve and vein marked throughout 
the anatomy — a sinking and a relaxed muscular 
tension pervading the whole, — ^this most impres- 
sive statue — ^for no other is equally so in the same 
sense, others appealing more to the imagination, 
this, to the sympathies of our nature — ^arrests and 
fixes every eye. A sense of awe is felt, the illusion 
is so remarkable. Those who have imagined the 
sight of a dying man behold it realized : those who 
have seen it, marvel that the slow hand of art could 
give such a breathing, such a thrilling resemblance. 
Often while sitting in a dark corner of the hall, I 
have noticed that large parties, entering in the full 
tide of gaiety, were here suddenly checked. They 
felt the expression of the statue, and were re- 
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Strained : it may be termed a sublime, a tadt ac- 
knowledgment to the powers of the sculptor. The 
other halls were full of noise and talking ; I always 
found a crowd and sUence around that sinking 
figure. 

** Life's fiery passions with his blood are leaving 
That reeling form: death's damps are on his brow ; 
Bent his lazed knees, the blood each limb bereaving 
Of its spent strength — ^the arena's swimming now : 
His arms are sank — one last wild effort — no ! 
He falls — and never more shall rise again: 
Then unrestrained burst forth, above, below. 
The shouts of those who wear the forms of men. 

The roar of human brutes that shakes their echoing den ! 

" Space whirls around him I — 'tis not the crowd's roar 
He hears, the blood from his laxed arteries 
Sounds ebbing like the spent waves on the lihore: 
In the hot sands beneath he sees arise 
Green fields, and trees, and forms, and speaking eyes, 
And kindred's beckoning hands — ^he lifts his head ; 
A flashing light ! — Thome's fiur realities 
Are sunk in thunder clouds, all — all are fled, 

His quivering limbs are fixed — 'tis over — ^he is dead." 

Our first impression is, that the proportions of 
the statue are gigantic, which a nearer inspection 
confiites ; he is the largest development of a full- 
grown man. I have seen Cornish wrestlers of 
equal sinew and bone ; — the celebrated Jackson of 
his day — (Lord Byron's " pastor and master") — 
might have equalled him in size ; Cribb, the pugi- 
list, perhaps excelled him. 
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The famous bronze wolf nursing Romulus and 
Remus stands in the centre of the second hall ; it 
was not the wolf which was stricken by the thun- 
derbolt prior to the discovery of Catiline's con- 
spiracy, as narrated by Cicero; — that wolf was 
gilt ; yet, on the hindmost legs of the animal, there 
are marks which would almost warrant the old be- 
lief. The infants are modem ; all opinion has con- 
centrated in pronouncing the wolf among the finest 
specimens of Etruscan art. Her head is turning, 
as if howling defiance against any who might dare 
molest them; a significant emblem, and fitting 
cognizance of the Roman character — as ruthless, 
and often as treacherous and mean, when entangled 
in the net of her decline and fall. 

Junius Brutus, in bronze, confi-onts the animal, 
looking oh with stem approval. Nothing can be 
imagined more stoically unbending than this com- 
manding head. It is most impressive, as well from 
its tradition as from its truth. 

In the Hall of the Fawn, we are chiefly attracted 
by the statue of a child playing with the madque of 
Silenus, considered as a masterpiece of art ; also 
Cupid, archly drawing his bow, looking as if he 
would pierce *^ a hundred thousand hearts." 

A statue, supposed that of Zeno, commands at- 
tention, by his calm yet severe regard : the dignity 
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and the austerity of philosophy are therein com- 
bined. Near this is a statue of Venus in perfect 
preservation, but the " mens divinior " is wholly 
wanting. A more impressive statue is next seen ; 
that of a female draped ; the fine features are per- 
vaded by a sad expression. She bears in her band 
a covered vase with offerings. Some have sup- 
posed her to be a priestess of Isis ; others, with 
less likelihood, Pandora, which her face belies. 
Perhaps the truth may be neared in supposing her 
Electra, at the moment of her making funereal 
offerings to the tomb of her father. In one point 
all agree, that the statue is most graceful and beau- 
tiful. 

In the Hall of the Conservators we observe the 
statue of Julius Caesar, the only one existing in 
Home. The head is precisely similar to that in 
the Tribune at Florence ; the statue of Augustus 
stands on his left hand. 

The Moses of Michael Angelo transcends ex- 
pectation. His nervous arms, and breadth of 
" Atlantean shoulders,'* personify Milton's sublime 
description of the fallen Angel rising in the 
CounciL He seems 

"fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies." 

His prophet-like beard hides his chest ; his right 

VOL. n. H 
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hand is leaning on the Law. His head is turned 
towards the left ; he is frowning, as if about to rise 
and reprove the people. On his forehead are small 
horns, symbolical of rays of glory. His robes are 
majestically disposed in massive folds, — all con- 
veying an impression of simplicity and power. 

** Apart from all — ^in loneliness sablime, 
Even as he lived ; a solitary sun 
That shone forth through the andent night of time, 
To guide a nation's pilgrimage begun ; 
Hope of their path ; their light and safety won 
From Truth, — ^the pillar of fire: the man alone 
On Sinai's mount who looked upon the One ! 
Lo, the great Hebrew Seer upon his throne 

Seated, as if with watching into marble grown. 

" He holds the Law : that law — stamped scorching — ^given 
In earthquake, thunder, and in flame. His brow 
Is radiant with the glories caught from heaven : 
As, when confronting God, he dared to bow 
To human fears, nor boundless faith avow: 
He hath half-risen, and frowning down, surveys 
The apostate people, faithless then as now : 
In vice embruted, even while Godhead's rays 

Streamed from the fiery mount on their besotted gaze." 

" Without the Aurelian gate," says Procopius, 
" a stone's throw from the walls, is the tomb of the 
Emperor Hadrian ; a striking and memorable work. 
It is composed of Parian marble, and the stones 
adhere compactly together, although without 
cement Each of the sides is in breadth equal to 
the others : the height exceeds that of the walls. 
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On the top are seen many admirable statues of men 
and horses of the same marble : and because this 
tomb seemed as it were a stronghold over against 
the city^ the ancients joined it to the walls by two 
branches which connected it with the town wall : 
it looks, therefore, like a high tower protecting the 
neighbouring gateway." 

Unlike, indeed, is this description to the naked 
skeleton of peperine of the present hour — sur- 
rounded by unsightly repairs, and by the outworks 
of successive pontiffs. Excepting a circular mass 
of building, the beholder sees nothing which 
dates earlier than the fifteenth century. The fate 
of modern Rome, the existence of papal power, 
has more than once depended on the Castle of 
St Angelo. By a lamentable coincidence, the tomb 
of one of her despots has helped to perpetuate the 
subjection of the Roman people. As many con- 
flicts havd taken place without its walls, as there 
have been pillagings, treacheries, and assassina- 
tions within. 

I apprehend that no man ever stood before 
** Cestius' Folly," as John Bull would call it, without 
feeling puzzled. Here lay the dust of a man who, 
we know, was only an inspector of feasts in honour 
of the gods ; he must have been immensely rich : 
he ordered this monument by will, as its inscription 

H 2 
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testifies. It occupied exactly three hundred and 
thirty days in its erection : part of it lies within 
the city gates — part beyond them. 

The "Triumph of David," by Domenichino, hangs 
in the Schiarra Palace ; it is also the triumph of 
the painter. The martial figure and attitude of 
the King of Israel may be termed sublime. The 
first touch of his jealousy is shown : the worm that 
dieth not is just engendered in his heart: his 
arm seems to protrude from the canvas, as he 
throws it out to the cymbals' clang which proclaims 
with the voices rising round him, that '^ Saul hath 
slain his thousands, but David his tens of thou- 
sands." Every figure is in full keeping ; the whole 
is one grand painted epic. " Great," said I to my- 
self, while turning away from this picture — " great 
is Domenichino of the Italians." 

Close beside it is suspended a picture of " Gam- 
blers" by the ruffian Carravaggio. When this 
painter lays aside his masses of light and shadows, 
palpable " as two-inch deal boards," all is easy and 
flowing. The perplexed expression in the face of 
the duped boy, the covert yet triumphant look of 
roguery in that of the '' black-leg," as we should 
term him, are done to the life. 

" Vanity and Modesty," by Leonardo, is finished 
with all his exquisite care and delicacy. "The 
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Af agdalen" of Guido is a face wherein human and 
divine lights are blended, making us doubt the au- 
thenticity of her material shadow in the Tribune of 
Horence : 

" She doth resemble Nature when the evening 
Throws her dim vesture round her : when the first 
Faint stars shed their wan rays upon her features. 
Half visionary in the fading distance: 
Meeting of sobered lights and gentlest hues, 
And twilight harmonies without a name." 

The Deluge. 

** Shepherds contemplating a skull in Arcadia" is 
the most poetically conceived picture of the collec- 
tion. Its conception was worthy of the poet 
Collins, — perhaps of Milton. Two shepherds, re- 
clining against a tree, are contemplating with looks 
of sympathy, while leaning forward on their crooks, 
a skull placed on a tomb before them. Grey, and 
battered, it appears to be audibly enunciating the 
inscription written beneath it — 

** Et ego in Arcadia fai V* 

One of the most delightful mornings I remem- 
ber in Italy was passed in the Albani Villa. Mar- 
ble halls, and porticoes; gardens full of fountains, 
statues, and rarest flowers; temples of classical 
design and execution, meet and charm the eye in 
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every direction. Around the spot is a glorious 
expansion of landscape^ with blue hills in the dis- 
tance. 

Cardinal Albani gave his name to the villa 
which he erected : having, like a second Hadrian, 
gathered together vast collections of statues, busts, 
bas-reliefs, &c., he was fortunate in securing the 
master-mind of Winkelmann to reduce the chaos 
into order : to approximate the modem villa to those 
of a LucuUus or a Pliny. 

The Mosaics which graced Hadrian's villa are 
here displayed, looking as fresh as if finished yes- 
terday. Among countless marvels, we stand before 
the Famese Hercules of Glycon, in bronze : and 
an ApoUo in bronze also, wonderful in execution, 
but annihilating all our ideas of grace and beauty 
— the Apollo of an age of iron. The grand attrac- 
tion of the bas-reliefsy as of the villa, is that of 
Antinous in profile, in design and finish alike 
perfect. 

Here, also, is seen the Fawn tantalizing a leopard 
by holding up grapes, which the latter cannot reach; 
also a female Fawn blowing a pipe. Her face ex- 
presses quiet delight, as if she were absorbed in 
the sound. Her features, small, but exquisitely 
delicate, are cast in the finest lines of beauty; 
a sort of shyness is expressed by the whole head, 
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\vhich only renders it more fascinating and femi- 
nine — words which are synonymes. 

The whole of this villa is the very foe-simile 6f 
those in which the luxurious Romans of old de- 
lighted ; every portion of it assumes a classical 
air; and all is kept in scrupulous order — a rare 
circumstance in Italy. As I wandered delightedly 
along the odoriferous gardens, I thought of Pope's 
exquisite lines : it was 

** A scene, where if a god shoald cast his sight, 
A god might gaze and wander in delight" 
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LETTER XL 



8IBTINE CHAPEL — THE MISERERE — ^ASHINO THE SUPPOSED 
pilgrims' FEET — HIGH MASS AT ST. PETER's — ^ILLUMINATION 
OF ST. PETER'S. 



I WENT at three o'clock to the Sistine Chapel, 
to stand there until five, when the famous " Mise- 
rere" was to commence. The pressure of crowds 
was so great, the coarseness and rudeness of their 
manner so much greater, that nothing less than 
the long-anticipated reward induced me to re- 
main. At length, the service commenced ; I per- 
ceived the fine qualities of the voices which rose, 
at times, amidst the nasal choirs, as tedious as 
they are monotonous. The lights were extin- 
guished. The twilight mingled with the red light 
cast over the chapel by six large flambeaux, placed 
above the balustrade of the grill. The darkness gra- 
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dually commenced. If we could be allowed to re- 
main uninterrupted, which is impossible, from 
the overwhelming crowds, noise, and heat, this 
time was imposing from its effects on the imagina- 
tion. The gigantic figures of the prophets on the 
ceiling of the chapel began to assume more of mys- 
tery from their obscurity. Michael Angelo's Last 
Judgment inspired a feeling allied to awe. " One 
critic," says Forsyth, " charges the mighty master 
of this picture with anatomical pedantry, stripping 
everything to display the muscles. Another con- 
demns the intermixture of epic and satire, of scrip- 
ture and profane fable ; a third, the constant repe- 
tition of the same Tuscan figure; a fourth heaps 
on him all the sins of the sublime, — gloom, harsh- 
ness, negligence, the fierce, the austere, the extra- 
vagant, tension, violence, exaggeration. In short, 
had we any doubts of that one transcendant merit 
which could atone for so many faults, the very mul- 
titude of his critics would dispel it." The frescoes 
on the ceiling were just perceptible. Among them 
is one representing the Almighty rolling the world 
from him in space like a ball; and creating and 
arousing Adam, at one and the same time, with his 
touch. 

The last light was extinguished, and then ought 
to have been, and for a moment ensued, that dead 

h3 
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silence which, among crowds, is always impressive: 
then, 

" a shade-like sound grows stealing 

Onward, impalpable as dreams, a light 
When mingling first with darkness, and rerealing 
Its presence felt on the doll ear of night : 
Now it floats upward in aerial flight. 
An exhalation from the void beneath, 
Rising to mingle with the infinite : 
A sound that, flower-like, lives on its own breath. 
While gently loosening silence from the bonds of death! 

^ Then, like an angel mourning o'er the dying. 
Who die in sin, the Miserere rose I 
So soft, so low those contrite notes are sighing : 
The passion of the soul when it o'erflows 
With the deep sense of all its guilt and woes, 
Yet yearning love, despairing to atone : 
So thrills descending to its dying close. 
That long, wild, wailing, and imploring tone : 

The agony of prayer before the heavenly throne." 

Even so opened the much talked-of " Miserere," 
which in its commencement was superhuman. I 
use that term reflectively, because I had not 
the faintest idea what a combination of har- 
monious voices — some of them, unnaturally formed 
— could efiect. No organ in its fullest tones 
could be equally thrilling, and penetrating ; 
and at times, among the mingled world of sound, 
rose tones of silvery sweetness, of which no 
musical instrument could convey the remotest 
idea* Much, or something of additional effect, 
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also, was given to the choristers by their being un- 
seen; by darkness resting on the lower end of 
the chapel; by a dull red light faintly cast by 
flambeaux on the heads of multitudes in front 
From the depths of darkness, those superhuman 
sounds poured forth, filling the air with their ex- 
pression. It was like choirs of the heavenly hosts 
imploring for mercy for mankind, — for imploring 
was their character, and to such an intensity, that 
the sounds thrilled through, and made vibrate 
every nerve of the human frame, creating that de- 
pression and languor which opens unresistingly 
the floodgates of the heart The divine voices 
rose and fell — then died away — sinking in those of 
the deep-based choir that swelled, surging up- 
wards, its flood of sound. 

The bursting chorus rose above them Uke shouts 
of triumph, and again those imploring voices were 
heard, fraught with a profound pathos, whose ex- 
pression was irresistible. I felt deeply afiected: 
the tones now resembled a lament of the con- 
demned, about to be for ever cast forth, — hopeless, 
yet calm. A sense of pain was conveyed ; but so 
exquisitely tempered as to excite the profoundest 
feelings of our nature, without overstraining them. 
As those penitential hymns, seemingly of another 
world, prolonged their wail, one sympathized with 
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the apparently despairing utterers; one sighed 
after their voices as, swelling upwards, they died 
away along the vaulted ceiling of the Sistine. 

We are fearfully and marvellously made. Music 
draws out the wonders of our nature. As we listen, 
we lament our errings of the past, all that we acted, 
bore, and inflicted; the far horizon of memory 
is for a moment cleared : we see again the glow of 
the youthfiil orient, when all was hope, and love, 
and joy ; phantoms of those we loved rise before 
us, and we sigh for that heaven of rest which the 
melodies almost make us behold. I felt the beauty 
of the Brahminical doctrine, a spirituality which 
the refined Greeks never attained, in the deifica- 
tion of musical sounds. 

What has wrought this sudden moral change in 
us, which all the eloquence of the world would 
not have so well effected ? — a few according voices, 
magnified by our prepared imaginations, and 
sung by those who would laugh at us for the 
very enthusiasm they created. But no matter 
the cause.: the strings of the harp that thrill 
through the nerves, are made of cat-gut : it is the 
accord, the harmony that refines, that sublimates us. 
No matter how base the ladder may be by which 
we ascended : the dull steps may be insensible : but 
they elevated us above humanity : they made us 
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wiser and better men : they turned our thoughts 
heavenward: they make us feel that our natures 
are divine. 

I went again to hear the Miserere. When read- 
ing of the Sistine Chapel beside our sea-coal 
fires, how little we anticipate the reality ! I had 
imagined awful pauses, solemn impressions of the 
^^religio loci^ inspiring all; which, without scan- 
dal, does not affect one single person — least of all, 
the priesthood. It is all outward show ; all acting ; 
a concert, got over without feeUng, without enthu- 
siasm, without outward decency. The chanting, 
in its usual twang, commenced at five, oppressing 
my exhausted patience until six o'clock : then the 
lights were extinguished. I rallied my energies, 
prostrated by heat, &tigue, and long standing, and 
again hoped that what should be solemn silence, 
would be unbroken. 

Afi;er a full hour's remorseless exercise of their 
lungs, during every instant of which the nerves of 
the ear were racked, and the heart sickened, the 
nasal chorus ceased their braying: then, during 
an interval perhaps of three minutes, a dead silence 
fell, caused by expectation : these minutes recom- 
pensed the previous endurance of what seemed 
many hours. Then arose — 
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" a sound so faint, it scarcely iras. 



Nought lived between it and existence, yet 
Twas audible to feeling : name it, then, 
A flowing respiration, sighing forth 
From the dull bosom of the infinite air. 
Opening the tongue of silence into sound !" 

The Deluge. 

Solemn, sad, and wildly beautiful strains rose 
again among the chorus, — ^^ that mingled world of 
sound," full, thrilling, and wonderfully prolonged. 
Who would suppose, unless assured, that all this 
was effected by voices without instrumental ac- 
companiment ? I looked towards the dimly-seen 
windows, and endeavoured to abstract my mind 
from the talk round me, while drinking in those 
streams of harmony as they swelled upwards, 
and then sank in faint cadences. To effect this 
abstraction was in vain; the noise and the im- 
pertinence were too unmeasured. What could stop 
the prating Italian, the ever-chattering Frenchman, 
or the Englishman grumbUng at his uncomfortable 
position ? 

I saw the Pope washing the Pilgrims' feet, and 
attending on them at supper: a solemn, yet a 
ridiculous farce. Such exhibitions come too late in 
the day even for Italy. I observed the effect which 
his Holiness produced on the risible Italian, when 
he stood tucked up and pinafored for the execution 
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of his task. The pilgrims, not one of whom are so 
in reality, looked uneasy. I heard it asserted that an 
American personated one of them. He had given 
one hundred dollars for an admission, that he might 
say the Pope had washed and kissed his feet. The 
folly of this performance of the Pope is felt by the 
contrast between him and his patients. Were he 
really humble and actively benevolent, — really a 
Borommean St Charles, the public action would be 
sublime in being natural ; it would be a part of 
his character openly manifested. As it is, the 
meanest looker-on feels it to be a form far more 
** honoured in the breach than observance." No- 
thing can make this clearer than the fact that 
scarcely had he, clothed in his purple and fine 
linen, officiated to one pilgrim, than the immense 
crowds, already tired of the farce, hurried away 
to see dinner laid out in the Pauline Chapel, 
leaving the Pope to get through the other eleven 
with a very scanty number of spectators. This 
shows what even Italians think of ^^ this pride 
that apes humility." Perhaps the ceremony will 
eventually be omitted ; the Pope himself seemed 
tired ere it had scarce begun. 

I was much disappointed in the state around 
him; a meagre display for the Sovereign Pontiff; 
how unlike that which popes assumed when kings 
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trembled at their name — when emperors submitted 
their necks to be trodden under their feet The 
officiators who robed and unrobed his holiness^ did 
it as if they were operating on a stone or a block ; 
and the good pontiff really looked as helpless and 
as insensible. Perhaps, behind the scenes^ even 
less respect is paid to his will. 

The celebration of High Mass in St Peter's on 
Easter Sunday must rank as one of the most re- 
markable sights of the age, as well for its magni- 
ficence as its incongruities. It was a grand 
thing, at the first glance, to see all that stupen- 
dous fabric filled with one restless mass of human 
beings. When I entered, the scene was highly 
imposing. The church was partially dressed 
with red banners, which produced a rich effect 
The high altar, blazing with torches and huge 
candelabra, was surrounded by military men with 
their swords drawn, and by crowds in count- 
less numbers. The whole length of the central 
aisle was filled by dense columns of soldiers, leav- 
ing a long ample space between them fi*om the en- 
trance clear up to the high altar. Soon after, the 
great door was unfolded, and flourishes of trumpets 
announced the approach of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
A noble band of what we should call Gentlemen 
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Pensioners," the Pope's guard, marshalled the way 
onwards, and surrounded the high altar; then, in 
tlie distance, his Holiness approached, seated in his 
chair, under a palanquin, which, borne by attend- 
ants, was spread high above him. At his entrance, 
and while he passed down the centre, the columns 
of soldiers on either side fell on one knee, crossing 
themselyes ; the appearance of devotion in their 
rough features, and the clang of their grounded 
arms was impressive, only equalled at the moment 
of the elevation of the Host. 

During that one moment, all bowed the knee : 
a momentary recollection occurred, that St. Peter's 
was a church, not a ball-room ; — ^it was a single 
moral flash of lightning, visible, and — gone ; the 
next moment to be laughed at and forgotten. 

When men are happy, they are rarely religious : 
their happiness is their religion ; when disease 
lowers, or any moral shadow oppresses them, to 
alleviate which both society and money are un- 
available, they turn to religion. A melancholy 
truism, applicable to either sex. 

I looked round me, and noted down what I saw 
among the extraordinary mixture of great things 
with small. Multitudes, still pressed forward by 
those behind, were filling every aisle, the soldiers 
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Uning them with grounded arms, and posted also 
around the columns. Swiss guards were every- 
where on the alert, checking and restraining 
intruders with their steel halberds; they were 
arrayed in their picturesque ancient costumes. 
Italian chamberlains were cased in rich armours, 
and sentinels in coats of maiL We felt as if 
thrown back to the middle ages. The costumes 
of all nations were met tc^ther, the complexions 
and features of every climate, as if congregated to 
some vast fair. Half-naked mountaineers were 
gaping with wonder, while squeezed against the 
most gorgeous liveries ; sun-burnt women and girls, 
decked out in the wildest costumes, were set off the 
more, placed by the beautifiil and the refined. The 
eye was never tired — the fancy ever strained, yet 
delighted. Cardinals and bishops were mingled 
with common soldiers ; laity and princes were on 
an equality with their servants; all was move- 
ment, commotion, and vivid excitement; all were 
restless as happiness itsel£ The immense and 
motley multitude swayed to and fro like the trees 
of some mighty forest when agitated by the winds : 
each human being (as each leaf) was a world 
within himself of animation and delight. The 
sun was shining brightly upon all; and above 
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the hum of the multitudes in their various laui- 
guages, in itself a solemn and affecting sound to a 
reflecting man, there broke forth, at times, from 
different altars, a choral hymn, which, softened 
in the distance, had a touching and beautiful 
effect. 

None for a moment heeded it: no season 
this for pausing, or for reflection; each human 
being appeared raised on the tip-toe of excitement ; 
eager eyes were looking out for the novelty to 
come. 

Some were falling down among the thickest 
crowds, and remained absorbed in profoundest de* 
votion ; while the most Attic and animated jokes 
were cut over their shoulders. I watched long 
and attentively a beautiful woman who had fallen 
on her knees close beside where I stood; her 
dress, and the golden chains round her neck, 
marked her of the higher class. She appeared as 
unconscious of the crowds as if kneeling in some 
central desert : she might have passed for a statue, 
but that I saw her Ups were moving in prayer. 
Even the Pope, the father of the Church, or Anti- 
christ, in which opposite titles he rejoices, kneel- 
ing at the high altar, as lowly as the lowest, caused 
little or no sensation; only when the Host was 
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raised, could I be reminded that I was standing in 
a church, and not in an immense ball-room^ an 
exchange, or a market-place. 

I had heard much of the metropolitan benedic^ 
tion from the balustrade given by the Pope to the 
people. The square before St Peter's was so fall 
of life, that not one inch of that vast area could 
be discovered, — an impressive sight ; but the eflFect 
made by all, when kneeling, — if they did kneel, — 
is lost by the distance. I saw Cardinals throw 
down two or three indulgences from the balus- 
trades, which produced a scramble, divertmg at 
once the general mind from any nobler impression 
it might have received, to the ridiculous. Even 
the rogues who scrambled for them seemed to be 
aware of the farce : they tumbled delightedly over 
each other with shouts of laughter. 

I went at eight o'clock to see the portico, 
fafade, and dome of St Peter's illuminated : the 
sight exceeds all expectation. The appearance 
of the dome, down whose sides bright threads of 
golden light seemed running, was fairy-like and 
beautiful. Transparent and aerial, did that enor- 
mous fabric appear, standing out like a brilliant 
lantern against the starred blue sky. The fa9ade, 
portico, and front of St Peter's were at this 
time but faintly illuminated ; yet I was satisfied. 
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although I felt aware something was going on 
under the film of light which seemed spread like a 
fluctuating veil over the dome. Suddenly a torch 
was displayed above the lantern ; then, as if by 
the spell of some potent enchanter, that which 
appeared like flowery wreaths of fire seemed to be 
floating down and covering the vast dome in 
one dazzling blaze, — so intense and glorious was 
its brilliance I As if this were not suflicient, at 
the same instant, the whole facade, until then 
dim, was covered with innumerable lights and 
torches, until the statue of each apostle stood 
revealed, while the whole circle of the immense 
portico, pillars, and balustrades was covered with 
Ughts flashing out broadly in every direction. I 
could not contain my expressions of delight: the 
mind is taken by surprise. Night was in one in- 
stant turned into day ; all the outlines of the most 
colossal fabric in the world, enveloped in previous 
darkness, were revealed at one glance by the most 
beautiful of elements — fire. It appeared like the 
Palace of the Spirit of Fire, if such a deity had 
existed. When I took in, at a glance, the blazing 
circle of columned porticoes, the vast extend- 
ing fa9ade, the expanding dome, with its crown 
burning up in the night ; when I looked upward 
into the black expanse of the illimitable heaven, 
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I felt that it was a realization of Pandemomum ; 
that it embodied all the conception of Milton, 
whose archetype was found in the spectacle 
which artists have so feebly illustrated : 

** from the arched root, ^ 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltos, yielded light 
As from a sky.** 

Paradise Lost, Book I. 
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LETTER Xn. 



GROTTO FEBRATA — FRAflCATI — ITS ROMANTIC BEAUTIES — 
dCERO's VILLA — ^HADBIAN's VILLA — TBKFLE OF VESTA — 
GROTTO OF NEPTUNE— GROTTO OF THE SIRENS — CASCATELLES 
OF TIVOLI— CLIMATE OF ITALY— OLIVE TREES. 



In my way to Frascatl, I stopped at the 
village of Grotto Ferrata, the chapel of whose 
church was painted in fresco by Domenichino. 
The best of the frescoes, considered also the best 
he ever executed, was an exorcism. A youth is 
represented in convulsions, whom Saint Bartho- 
lemeo heals by putting into his mouth a drop of 
oil from the lamp which hangs before a picture of 
the Virgin. The design, the composition, and the 
expression of each of the figures are alike admir- 
able. The eye rests on the boy, whose convulsive 
expression is painful; the perfect faith of the 
saint, the expectation in the face of the boy's sup- 
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porter, the confidence, yet mingled fear and awe 
expressed by his two playmates behind — all is 
nature. 

Frascati stands on the site of Tusculum, where 
Cato the Censor lived, and where Cicero wrote 
his philosophical dissertations which alone would 
preserve its memory. From the terrace of the 
Aldobrandini Palace, situated on a lofty eminence, 
a magnificent view is embraced of the whole cam- 
pagna, in whose immensity far off Rome appears 
as a point, where St Peter's rises like a mushroom, 
while the eye travels beyond it to the Apennines. 
The prospect is one scene of verdure dotted with 
apparent fertility. We ascended the hill behind 
through groves of ancient olives and plantains ; 
the banks on either side our path were covered 
with violets, sown thicker than the galaxy. I never 
saw such profusion ; the lap of Nature was over- 
flowing with them. 

The ruins of "the villa" as it is called, merit 
no attention ; the " grottoes of Cicero" are built 
against the westerly side of the hilL Relics of a 
ruined portico extended before them; broken 
arches and masses of dibris were heaped like rocks ; 
trees and wild flowers growing around, and firom 
among them. A single ivy tree of great age had 
succeeded in covering the whole portico, mantling it 
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with shadow and verdure ; it flourished as green, 
as unfading as the fame of Cicero : 

" The Tuscnlum of Cicero I — ^the oame 
To him endeared, and anto us entwined 
With all his plaints, and vanity, and fame ; 
There, where, to peaceful solitade resigned. 
He bodied forth those thoughts to time consigned. 
On life and on futurity ; and planned 
That eloquence of oyer-mastering mind. 
The conscious Catiline dared not withstand : 
Awe-struck, and felled — as if from Joye's resistless hand !*' 

We recall the grateful sensations which such 
retreats impress on the mind. We see, looking 
along the eternal chart of Nature opened beneath 
us from the heights, the port where JEness entered, 
— we see the localities which Virgil must inti- 
mately have studied before he planned his un- 
dying work, before he gave to every nook and 
winding ^* a local habitation and a name." Here, 
too, Cicero thought, and enjoyed himself — here he 
philosophized — ^here he gave way to all the little 
feelings, interesting or merely amusing, of the 
hour. 

To visit the villa of Hadrian is like roaming 
over the ruins of a city — a grand medley in stone 
and marble of all the wonders of art and nature 
which he had seen in his wanderings while going 
forth, in his younger days, conquering and to 

VOL. n. I 
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conquer. Hefe were united buildings of the most 
opposite class ; the architectural tastes and models 
of nations wholly different were blended; the 
Lyceum, the Academy, the Prytaneum, and the 
PsBcile, even as they existed at Athens. The Thes- 
salian vale of Tempe with its Peneus ; the Ca- 
nopus of Egypt, the Elysian fields, and Tartarus^ 
all were here embodied before him, and must have 
made an extraordinary appearance.* The finest 
statues of art have here been found; shapes which 
in his day filled eveiy niche of his palace and 
gardens with a visible glory. Here he was attacked 
by his last malady, and hurried to Baiae to die. 

To account for the overthrow, the entire de- 
struction of everything formerly accumulated here, 
it is necessary to remember how successive em- 
perors either overthrew or stole firom the tro- 
phies of those gone before them, to build up their 
own fantasies. When Tivoli was finally besieged 
and taken by the barbarian Totila, we may ima- 
gine how much he spared in Hadrian's villa, or 
what single stone he would have left unturned. 



* Sparttan says that ** each portion of the villa bore the name 
of the tovn or district from which it was copied: * Tibortinam 
villain mir^ sedificavit, at in ea et provinciaram et lo coram cele- 
berrima nomina inscriberet, et veluti Oanopam, PoBcilem, Tempe 
vocaret, et at nihil prsetermittent, etiam, Inferos finxit.' ** 
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v^here he supposed treasure might have been con- 
cealed. 

Tivoliy only eighteen miles from Rome, would 
scarcely be foi^otten by the spoiler^ Their ardour 
for extermination has been the cause of the pre- 
servation of some of the finest works of art. The 
ruins saved^ by. secreting them. 

The villa is recorded to have extended seven 
miles in circumference ; even to this day, they are 
pillaging from its ruins to clear away patches of 
the excellently firuitful soil which they encumber. 
In wandering among these grass-grown courts, 
gardens, open halls, spaces, and areas, almost 
every one must feel the impression that they are 
the most picturesque of all ruins in Italy, perhaps 
on the face of the earth. 

I never saw such happy " accidents," as they are 
called, as here. Whether we stand on the ruined 
terrace, looking down the now altered but still 
beautiful vale of Tempe, or whether we turn into 
the palace to wander among a wilderness of broken 
arches, mosaic floors, open porticoes, and stupen- 
dous doorways covered with wallflowers and violets, 
all is impressive. I noticed one solemn-looking pine 
which rose in the centre of what was, or might 
have been the Greek theatre ; it looked as if the 

i2 
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place were now its natural right ; little did the re- 
fined spectators imagine that Nature should ever 
commit such an outrage. What harlequinades do 

Time and Fortune enact I the harlequin and the 
following pantaloon. In their eternal duration, the 
'* presto pass and change" are effected in the mo- 
ments which we, in our mortal reckoning, count 
as ages. 

Wild flowers made a rainbow of the ground ; 
pines, olives, cypresses, and blushing pink almond 
trees, flourished thickly among the ruins. I saw 
one in full bloom, standing in a corner, backed by 
ivy of living* green, both rising against and half 
shadowing the pale grey wall ; the effect of this on 
the eye was magical. The ivy clustering over, 
and hanging down, imparted a cresting grace, a 
plumed dignity to the walls and arches. Dur- 
ing summer, all here must be one Paradise ; the 
courts and areas were full of vines, and crowded 
with cherry trees in blossom ; laburnum, acacias, 
olives, and myrtles, with whose fragrance the 
loaded air was redolent 

The theatre is turned into an orchard : 

" Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned, 
Or of reyived Adonis, or renowned 
Alcinous, host of old Laertes* son." 
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The stage^ the orchestra, the benches are still 
visible among the trunks of fallen trees, now 
tenanted by birds, lizards, and squirrels. The 
circus is designated by its long walls ; the Temple 
of Wisdom by the empty niches where once stood 
her seven inspired sages. The quarters of the 
imperial guards are called the hundred chambers : 
old grottoes and baths are now mistaken for prisons. 
The Naumachia is a vineyard — the circus a grove 
of olives. 

Every step through all this opens on picturesque 
objects enough to drive an enthusiastic artist crazy; 
let no other enter the ground — " procul este pro- 
fani." 

I yearned to become a part of all that I saw ; 
the day was a blessing in itself; life, the crowning 
one; the hours passed in ecstasy of quiet enjoyment 

Time was uncounted ; happiness has no leisure 
to mark the shadows stealing on her sunny dial- 
plate ; the day is felt to be infinite ; duration is 
forgotten. Care first constructed the hour-glass, 
divided, and watched the falling sands ; but hap- 
piness had first proved to the heart that there 
is no time. 

Care raised his hour-glass when our dream was 
broken; then first, was the slow progression of 
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the moments traced by sands as dry as her heart 
The dull^ stale business of life was to be com* 
menced. 

We should contemplate the temple of Vesta, o^ 
of the Sibyl, from below, when trees or any object 
intercept the new walls and white posts which rise 
glaring immediately beneath it, also the ungainly 
old house which is stuck close adjoining; thus 
when I first came right on it, or rather against it, 
from i^bove, I only counted an additional unit to 
the sum of many similar disappointments. 

But when standing beneath th^ circuitous sides 
of the hills, broken, rocky, overhanging, and 
covered with weeping grasses, with the '^ preceps 
Anio" falling in one noble sheet of foam in front, 
the mists rising from its rocky bed, and curling 
upwards against the castellated ch& — then the 
temple of Vesta, placed far upwards on the airy 
edge of the rocky precipice, stands out, imposing 
in the extreme. It ought to have been named the 
Temple of the Sibyl of the Place, for the voices of 
the waters sound like prophecy, and the &r-off 
circular shrine, with its ten ren^dning Corinthian 
columns forming its graceful portico, seem to watch 
over, and tranquillize, the turmoil below ; to be 
speaking of that antique time, when the rocks 
were the *' echoing abodes" of the Naiads, when 
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Mecsenas, Virgil, Horace^ and Augustus reposed 
themselves during the heats of mid-day, or at 
twilight, under their airy columns. It has survived 
the fall of the Roman empire and its language ; 
and after eighteen hundred years- of storms, and 
moral convulsions of Man and Nature, it still 
raises almost entire its delicate proportions — still 
claims^ from its injuries, more of our veneration 
than when first it rose — 

** Where breathes forth Nature's truer oracles 
Than in thy depths, romantic Tivoli ? 
Here, where the spirit of past ages dwells, 
Lnlled by the water's voice of prophecy, 
Endiademed with craggy majesty, 
And plumed with woods that shed a horror round : 
From the profound abyss lift up thine eye ! 
Lo— on yon airy rocks extremest bound, 
The Sibyl's Temple reared against the blue profound." 

The Grotto* of Neptune is a gloomy hollow 
sunk in the face of the cliff, where a second 
cataract comes pouring in to join the Anio, the 
wild appearance of which is startling. At the 
bottom of the gorge opens the Grotto of the Sirens. 
The waters, of the rushing Anio cleft this arch for 
itself; their velocity rushing in firom below, and 
the rocks imminent above, convey to the mind an 
impression of the sublime from a sense of fear. 
Ascending the gorge to the hills, we reach the 
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** Cascatelles of Tivoli," a numerous collection of 
streamlets formed by a branch of Anio^ which 
run, threading their various wajs» down the sides 
of a mossy ridge of hill, green as an emerald^ from 
which their gleaming waterfalls are thrown out to 
the eye in striking effect They remind us of 
the various mouths of the Nile, as seen on the 
map, delta-ing through the vale of Egypt. « 

All this was in the centre of scenery than which 
the world could show nothing finer — among 
thick groves of olives, valleys crested with the 
finest trees, and wooded copses ; among the noble 
ruins of the houses of Varus, of Mecaenas, perhaps 
of Horace, with the towers of Tivoli commanding 
the vast circle of the gorge, the Apennines rising 
above and around, and glimpses of Campagna, 
like the vales of Paradise stealing between them, 
and stretching away in an infinity of azure 
distance. Tivoli is the great show-place of Italy. 
Claude drew hence his landscapes, his warm and 
vaporous atmospheres. It has been well said that 
living Tivoli cannot be described — ^no true portrait 
of it exists — ^all views alter and embellish it — they 
are merely poetical translations of the matchless 
original* Every one involuntarily repeats that wish 

• Forsyth. 
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which Horace sighed on the spot, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago : 

" Tibttr Argeo positum colono. 
Sit me» sedes atinam seDecta ; 
Sit modus lasso maris et riaram 

Militisque." 

A few words touching the climate of Italy : in 
winter, the cold is dry, and good for those whose 
lungs are sound ; but if any weakness exist, the 
finest edge of the razor scarcely equals the air 
of the Tramontane. In the winter, days occur 
during which the sun is hot, even oppressively 
so ; but the shadow of a house causes a reverse 
•of sensation which might produce cold. It is 
necessary during the chilly season to be very 
careiul ; if we could forget the dangerous climate, 
every passer-by with his mouth and nose buried in 
his cloak would remind us of it ; their care is not 
surprising, since they know that an attack of the 
mal de petto would carry them off in two days. 
Rome durhig April is more changeable in climate 
than England ; to the end of that month fires are 
agreeable. The general aspect of the country, 
even round Florence, has a barren appearance, 
for the pale olives everywhere spread thereon con- 

i3 ^ 
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ve J to it a dreary, a leafless, and in winter almost 
a spectral appearance. We exclaim of the most 
beautiful parts of Italian scenery, such as at Tivoli 
or Frascati, "This really reminds us of English 
scenery," but England has no scenery for a moment 
comparable to Frascati for beauty, or to Tivoli for 
grandeur, chiefly because of eflects made by the 
glorious Italian sky. The fine pure air of Italy, 
the deep azure of its firmament are the alchemists 
which turn even dross into gold, contrasted with 
which, our island atmosphere appears as a low 
dungeon vault, obscured by vapours, sicklied over 
by gleams of sunlight. 

The Italian ether covers the grey heath with 
glory ; it absorbs the mean, it dignifies the little. 
There is a largeness felt in Nature which acts on, 
and expands our capacities ; man elevates himself^ 
and breathes freer; he feels conscious of an exten- 
sion of vital power; the air imparts to him its elas- 
ticity. 

The best streets on the Continent have an un- 
finished, and often a mean appearance ; they are 
rarely clean, scarcely ever uniform except in dis- 
comfort. How noble would many of their palaces 
become were they but purified ! as they are, who 
would not rather inhabit, like the mouse, "his 
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hollow tree, and partake a crust of bread and 
liberty ?" 

The evenings of Italy during the hot summer 
months are like the exhaustions of passion when 
the fiery fit is over — all is silent, but it is like the 
pulseless silence of death. The hues of twilight 
play over the &ce of Nature, but she seems insen- 
sible ; unHke the dewy fireshness, and the vigour 
imparted fi*om more northern latitudes. Here, 
weak and exhausted, we come out to reanimate ex- 
istence, there to enjoy it It is in vain that the Italian 
twilight allures, that the moon glows in a liquid 
atmosphere, that the stars, unlike the sharp points 
studding our black vault of night, come out, as 
it*were, firom the fine azure behind them, that we 
seem to be nearer their immortal populations — 
we lack the moral energy to meet them; the 
'^mens divinior'* is clouded, the organization 
lowered ; the heat of the day, or the Sirocco, has 
exhausted us; we want mind to respond to the 
spirit that fills the air, and that animates and rejoices 
those to whom it is native. 

The Italian peasantry say that olive trees live 
forever, vive sempre; they almost do so. Their 
death is accident; many are known to have 
flourished during ten centuries, but they rarely 
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last 80 long, being unsound at heart. A blow, a 
rent in the bark^ admits the air, and they decay ; 
the tree becomes a shell, the wind shatters it; 
but it shoots again from the root ; or a' bough, 
stuck in the ground, is sufficient for regeneration, 
the sole requisition being that the old wood should 
adhere to the new. The shell of an old oUve is 
picturesque ; where hollow, it splits in spiral forms, 
and divides in stems, grotesquely twisted. By 
only digging round it, with the addition of a little 
manure, the poorest olive yields two scudi, about 
eight shillings, annually : the most ancient olives 
I saw in Italy stood near the Cascatelles of 
TivolL While looking at their strange and wild 
shapes, especially when standing at some distance 
from them, we perceive how the imaginations of 
the shepherds of old could shape from them 
fantastic combinatipns. The limbs of homed 
Satyrs are wreathing in their boughs; Dryads 
are developed in their fluctuating shadows : 

" Bot the high gods hove vanished out of heaven ! 
Stars fallen from their places, fables told: 
Shadows whose altars, overthrown or riven, 
Attest the fervency of faiths of old : 
The cload-compelling Jove, whose arm controlled 
The Titan hosts, bath melted on his throne: 
Heavy those eyes in sleep that lightnings rolled ! 
A mightier Power hath hurled the thunder-stone ; 

The Olympian hill is scaled, the grey tradition flown. 
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** Buried in woods, horned Pan, with upraised head. 
Fixed on broad heaven his anmoved, sightless eyes. 
The quickening sonl of nature from him fled ; 
His oaten pipe amidst the sedges lies. 
Answering no more her ancient melodies ! 
His nymphs are gone^ — transformed, yet visible ; 
In the stream glows' the Naiad*s azure eyes ; 
The inconstant Oread darkens on the hill. 

The sun-lit boughs reveal the Dryad's shadow still !" 

Some olives near Tivoli are said to have com- 
menced their existence before the Christian era. 
Simond, no credulous traveller, considered this as 
not impossible. 
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DEPABTUBE FROM ROME — ^JlLBANO : ITS OBAND FOBBST-8CKNERT 
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MEDITEBBANEAN — THE APPIAN WAY — CASTELLONE 
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CONSUL MABIU8. 

To remain in Rome after the vivid impressions 
of novelty and excitement are over, is to become 
seized with a melancholy which appears settled, 
like a cloud, over the city. I cannot imagine any 
one living in Rome, and feeling gay ; yet there are 
very many who do so. Men, happily, differ in tem- 
perament as widely as animals. The toad loves to 
live ** under the cold stone ;" — the lark under the 
blue canopy of heaven. That the air of Rome is 
not so light and buoyant as that of Florence or of 
Naples is no fancy ; it is easily accounted for by 
the influence of the Campagna's sulphurous lakes, 
and stagnant marshes. The subject is, as Hamlet 
says, « somewhat musty." 

In high spirits I left behind the tombs and pa- 
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laces of Borne : the interlude of the present mo* 
menty the tragedy of the past: — 

** Genus imde Latinom, 
Albaniqae patres, atqae altSB msnia RomflB," * 

I muttered to mjself as I alighted at the palace inn 
of Albano. All who have remained there will re- 
member its magnificent garden, commanding a 
distant view of the Mediterranean. 

Albano is held unrivalled for the grandeur of its 
wood scenery ; I saw nothing approaching it in 
Italy. The oak, elm, beech, and sycamore, con- 
trasting the goigeousness of their autumnal tints, 
flourish with a largeness of development, a depth 
of umbrageousness, unseen among our chillier 
latitudes. They throw round them their lusty 
arms with a Bacchanal freedom ; they looked the 
giant aristocracy of nature: the richest verdure 
luxuriated round their trunks, intersected occa- 
sionally by self-«own saplings : — 

** Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good t 
Hail, ye plebeian underwood !" — Cowlet. 

In the depths of shadows thrown round these 
trees — ^in long winding glades opening in the dis- 

* ** From whence the race of Alban fathers come 

And the long glories of majestic Rome." — Drtdek. 

In these, the original lines are excelled. None but a great poet 
can translate a great poet 
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tance, tinted by gleams of sunlight, or when the 
sky peeped in, azoring far off waters, whose gleams 
had been else unseen, or fidling on pale olive 
boughs, assuming the wildest shapes — ^we recognise 
the mystery and beauty that, in ancient times, 
created in the imaginative eye the Fawn, the 
Oread, and the Naiad.. We behold, also, the 
archetypes whence masters of modem art com- 
posed their enduring landscapes. 

Those glorious trees I — steeped in the flooding 
sunlight, they appeared, as they crowded round me, 
instinct with life : I read in their leafy iaces that 
between them and the day and season, there was a 
mutual recognition. While I lay beside their 
trunks, and looked through their wilderness of 
boughs, the winds sweeping through them swelled 
upwards like rejoicing paeans. 

I regretted that I did not see Aricia, Horace's 
first resting-place, as he tells us, in that delightful 
gossipping journey of his to Brun'dusium : 

''Leaving imperial Rome, I took my way 
To poor Aricia, where that night I lay." 

Francis has translated that familiar itinerary in- 
differently ; for instance, in the outset, Horace says 
Aricia received him with very "meagre fare," which 
the translator omits. 



i 
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It occurred to me diat an unusual air of gaiety 
animated the peasantry of Gensano, as they came 
bounding along in happy groups through the ad- 
jacent fields and lanes. Animation and excitement 
flashed from the eyes of the young ipen as they 
passed by, tricked out in the gay scarfe and ribbons 
of their hohday costume. The girls, clad in their 
black or red bodices, bright blue gowns, and neatly 
sandaUedankles, danced along; the freedom of inno- 
cence flashing from their eyes, and confidence in 
their sun-burnt brows and flices. It was the Flower- 
Fete of Gensano ; all were hurrying to the village. 
It was a spectacle which proved how strongly a 
love of the picturesque and beautiful dwells in 
the untutored mind, at least in Italy. 

The long straggling street of Gensano was 
hidden ; the eye looked on the ground, one glow- 
ing rainbow of all hues covering and flooding it with 
glory — the glory of Uving flowers. The opposite 
houses were hidden by vast pictures composed of 
flowers — portraits of the Virgin and the Child; 
their cheeks and mouths were formed of roses; 
their necks and hands of water-Ulies, producing 
an extraordinary hizarre efiect The Saint Rosalie 
vindicated her name, conspicuous above all, 
being moulded of one mass of roses, sitting en- 
sphered on a field of azure. 
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The variegated hues and effects made on the 
street-carpet, if such a term may be applied, 
might be called glorious, eye-aching; golden suns 
and white stars stood out from borders of living 
green, love^knots and initials of loved names were 
endless. It was Nature's Mosaic floor, throwing 
Pompeian remembrances into shadow ; they looked 
like gems immovably set in their places. 

It appeared like a sin to tread on such tapestry, 
yet not one of the procession that now advanced 
over them could be wished away. It was led by 
choristers, bearing censers, succeeded by children 
dressed as cherubs or Cupids — ^they might be either 
— ^t wings being fixed to their shoulders ; then 
followed the beauties of Albano, their white veils 
drawn over their raven hair plaited up by silver 
arrows; their swains followed them, the neces* 
sary shadows of their light — every face the reflec- 
tion of joy. The repose which was almost wanted 
to such a picture was given to it by Religion 
herself, which sanctified the spectacle, closing the 
long procession, which walked on flower-wreaths. 
Grave cardinals advanced under their nodding ca- 
nopies, their dignity softened by* the flowers cast 
over them. Monks followed, bearing tapers in 
one ]^andy and a bouquet in the other, the veiy 
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mutes of death, looking mournfully gay, I gave 
only a few minutes to the scene, but these were 
sufficient ; such spectacles should not be subjected 
to the anatomy of detail ; it was a flashing light 
that revealed to me how much of innate beauty 
and purity, traditionally preserved and venerated, 
lies folded up in the deep heart of human nature. 

The same glance was given to Nemi, richly 
embedded among, its wooded hills, and the calm 
and beautiful lake, still the mighty mirror of 
Diana—- of that moon which was once as purely 
deified. The temple that marked the genius 
of the place has left not a vestige of its site ; 
her mirror, and her idealized beauty, all is . past 
— a half forgotten dream ! 

Velluti was the next stage, nine miles from 
which stands the ancient Volscian-built Cora,, 
femous for its temple dedicated to Hercules, eight 
Doric portico columns of which remain. 

It would be a reproach to forget Cistema, 
and an evening walk through the fields, where 
Nature seemed to riot in her profuseness. The 
countenance of Nature glowed with the first blush 
of spring; the snows, the locks of her grey age, 
worn but for a while, had melted fi:om her brow ; 
her heart was again beating, her vital energies 
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were developed ; the metamorphoses of youth were 
began^ the eternal Eros was renewed. The 
meanest weeds appeared rejoicmg in their luxuri- 
ance ; the hedges on each side were teeming with 
woodbines and honeysuckles, with all kinds of gor> 
geous wild flowers, lavished with no scanty hand 
It was an impressive change from the comparative 
barrenness of Roman scenery. I felt that full sense 
of joy with which the aspect of Nature and the 
odour of flowers always inspires us; the latter 
calling up, by mysterious association, the memories 
of our youth, and of departed joys and sorrows. 

At Torre Tre Ponti, the change of air is mani* 
fest ; the Pontine Marshes were entered. We felt 
pleasure in seeing that which we have so often 
drawn in our school map of '^Latium.'^ No- 
thing remarkable arrests the eye beyond a bound- 
less level — sometimes a barren waste, sometimes 
pastures of more than emerald green, but generally 
one mass of vegetation, whose startling profusion 
leads us to question the cause. The air feels 
sultry and oppressive ; we may imagine to what 
state the temperature must rise ditring the dog- 
days.* 

* " Ob patridas exhalationes hanim paladam, Yentam Syro- 
phoBnicom Roms sommovere noxiam volant nonnalll." — Punt, 
3, c. 5. 
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The Marshes are an infliction brought on by 
man ; they derive their name from Pometia, a 
large town which flourished thereon prior to the 
foundation of Rome. According to Pliny, the 
Marshes once contained twenty-three walled towns. 
Appius Claudius commenced the drainage in the 
year of Rome 442; we know that one of the 
greatest plans of the great Caesar was to give an 
opening to the Tiber towards Terracina or Anxur, 
by which means he could have faciUtated their 
commercial interchange with Rome; he would, 
also^ have set the stagnant pools in motion, drained 
the lands, and saved more lives for the future than 
he had destroyed during the past. 

The works of the popes, and all that they did 
towards the great end, are they not written in the 
book of Vasi ? We reflect, while the marsh spreads 
round us, how man entails evils on himsel£ 

'* Never did any publike misery 
Rise of itself; God's plagues still grounded are 
On common Staines of our humanity: 
And to the flame which ruineth mankind^ 
Man gives the matter, or, at least, gives wind." 

Lord Brooke, 1621. 

War engendered pestilence and famine ; men died 
on, or deserted their native soil ; the thistle grew 
where the tower stood, the waters rolled down 
from the melting snows on the hills, and swamped 
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the plains; the hand of industry, which might 
have checked them, ere they deepened into the 
marsh, had ceased its labour ; vegetation putrified, 
the air became infected, men fled before it. 
Thus, in the long roll of time, the desolation which 
was spread there by war and rapine was repaid 
at last, with compound interest, by outraged 
Nature on posterity, "The sins of the fathers 
shall be visited on the children, to the third and 
fourth generation " — ^it is so even here. 

At the western extremity of the Pontine is the 
embouchure of the little stream Astura ; a ruined 
tower stands thereby, close to which Cicero em- 
barked, when he fled to his country-house at 
Formia, on the day in which he was murdered by 
the hirelings of Antony.* I regretted not having 
seen the Circean promontory, where stood the 
palace of the daughter of the Sun,t and those 
caverns where the comrades of Ulysses were feigned 
to be transformed into swine. Beautiful fables are 

* Their hatred was mutaal : the Triumyir forestalled the stroke 
which the Orator wanted the opportunity to strike. — Cic£ro*s 
Letters, passim. 

f ** Now dropp'd our anchors on the JBoean bay. 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day I 
Goddess and queen, to whom the powers belong. 
Of dreadful magic and commanding song.*' — ^Odtssst, X. 
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they — more beautiful still the morale so philoeo* 
phically and gracefully veiled beneath them : 

** Soon in the Inscions feast themselyes they lost, 
And drank obliyion of their native coast 
Instant her circling wand the goddess waves, 
To hogs transforms them, and the sty receives." 

Odtbset, X. 

After eight hours of constant travel, we arrive 
at the romantic town of Terracina, the Anxur of 
Horace : 

^ At ten, Feronia, we thy fountain gain : 
Then land and bathe : then, after dinner, creep 
Three tedious miles — we climb the rocky steep 
Whence Anxur shines. Mecsenas was to meet 
Oocceius here, to settle things of weight. 
And here I bath'd my eyes." 

Satires, Book L 

The poet had been much annoyed with the dust 
affecting his weak eyes. These little personal 
details are more interesting than uniform recitals 
of sieges or of battles. For myself, I protest I felt 
more pleasure in tracing the steps of that epicu- 
rean poet, than I should have done in marking 
out the sites of Philippi or Pharsalia, whence 
he, sensible man ! ran away as fast as he was able, 
and, a still more sensible thing, had the moral 
courage to avow it 

The Greeks called this place Trachina, or the 
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escarped rock. On the summit, we still remark 
the ruins of a temple to Apollo ; the intense heat, 
however, gave me no inclination to ascend. While 
I gazed upwards to the red-looking rocks which 
are hourly yielding to the influences of sea- 
air, I thought of the correctness of the line of 
Horace. 

" Impositam late, saxis candentibos Anxur." 

The Romans built thereon many noble villas ; 
all have vanished. The spell that chained me to 
Terracina was its immediate proximity to the sea. 

I could not have expressed the feelings of joy 
and exultation which I felt while standing on the 
sands behind the inn. It was there I first saw the 
blue rushing waves of the long dreamed of Medi- 
terranean breaking At my feet The sun shone 
bright above ; the sky was one intense azure, glad 
and beaming as the water; the aympiOf^ov yeXaa-f^a, 
the " multitudinous laughter" of ^schylus was in 
every dimple. Each element appeared reflecting 
the happiness of the other. What marvel that I 
partook of both? I looked at the distant hills 
stretching away to the horizon, to the white sails 
gleaming in the distance; one spirit of life and 
love pervaded the whole. 
. The Appian way runs in a direct line to Terra- 
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cina. It was discovered under the pontificate of 
Pius VI., when the present disenhumed milestones 
and other ruins were found. There is nothing in 
this part of the country, excepting Terracina itself, 
to attract the eye ; the rest being marshy land, 
enlivened by an occasional buffalo, or by ducks, 
snipes, and wild fowL The road to Terracina is 
frequently laid under water. On leaving, I cast 
back a last look on the commanding and ifiagnificent 
situation of the town, backed by its towering rocks, 
and boldly fronting the sea. Its citron gardens 
seemed thrown carelessly, as it were, among the 
houses with clumps of palms and noble aloes. Ischia, 
Capri, and Vesuvius, loom in the aerial distance. 

One melancholy impression must occur to the 
traveller, while passing Fondi — the miserable and 
degraded state of the people. The Neapolitan 
government is disgraced by permitting such a state 
of abject wretchedness to exist ; yet even here 
the priests were clothed in fine linen. It was 
in this place that Horace, like a modem man of 
fashion, laughs at the scrivener-mayor, who made 
a spread to do him honour: 

*' Laughing, we leave an entertainment rare, 
The paltry pomp of Fondi's foolish Mayor : 
The scriyener Luscus, now, with pride elate, 
With incense fumed, and big with robes of state." 

Satibe I., Book L 

VOL. TI. K 
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As it was a thousand years since^ so is it to-day; 
he who acquires riches is nervously anxious to 
make a display, and he who inherits them, or has 
them within himself, still laughs, while he feasts at 
the expense of the pairenu of fortune. 

At the village of Castellone, between Gaieta 
and the Mole, the ruins of what is termed Cicero's 
house at Formianum are pointed out to us. It 

4 

was on that shore that Scipio and Lelius retired 
to recreate themselves, playing, like children, with 
the pebbles. Life's idle business was felt and 
proved; what better was left while standing on 
'^ this bank and shoal of time" than to amuse the 
hour while it lasted ? I remembered Virgil's ex- 
quisite lines, so finely rendered by Dryden : 

** And thou, O matroD, of immortal fame ! 
Here dying, to the shore hast left thy name : 
Gaieta still the place is called, firom ihee. 
The nurse of great Eneas' infancy : 
Here rest thy bones, in rich Hesperia's plains ; 
Thy name ('tis all a ghost can have) remains." 

With matchless art has the poet accommodated 
(if I may so speak,) every point and cavern of his 
native shore, to make them the everlasting illus- 
trations of his poem. 

When passing the Garigliano, the Siris of old, 
I looked across the marshes of Mintumae, recall- 
ing the seven times made consul Marius, the 
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roudest, the fiercest of men, reduced to hide him- 
self therein up to his neck ; and, as if that were 
not sufficient humiliation, to be dragged thence 
naked and covered with mud, to the city, dntil 
his enemies released him from very fear. The 
mere slave to ambition was he, with nothing to 
ennoble him; age mimicking youth — a worn-out 
gamester contending, m his decrepitude, for the 
prize of fame, with one of a mind immeasurably 
superior, who was also the minion of Fortune. 
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LETTER XIV. 



OAKDEN OF OAIETA — RBMEMBBAMCE8 OF CICBBO— HIS TOMB — 

CAPITA — Horace's joubnet — ayebsa, and the hospitai. 

OF FOOLS — NAPLES— ITS UKBITALLED BAT— RECOLLECTIONS 
OF VIRGIL — THE CHIAIA — ITALIAN CITIES — NEAPOLITAN 
REVELS — ^BARENESS OF LAND-SCENERY ABOUT NAPLES— THE 
CAUPO SANTO. 

The sun was setting over the waters. I sat watch- 
ing his descent by the window of the central hos- 
tehy of Gaieta. Close beneath me, on the narrow 
quay, some wild-looking fishermen were hauling 
up their boats for' the evening; their costume, 
gestures, and dialect were equally strange to me. 
I strolled away firom the inn with no definite aim, 
and saw a garden of lemon and orange-trees, 
sloping towards the sea. The wicket-gate being 
open, I felt that I might enter. I walked 
among trees which, festooned to each other by 
vines, made a covering over head. While steal- 
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ing between their rich leafy interstices, the deep 
azure of the Italian sky looked like the eyes of 
that Circe who made wisdom forget her cunning. 

A milky softness in the air conveyed a sensa- 
tion of peace to the mind, and refreshment to thie 
senses, which cannot be imagined, if unfelt, and 
wbich certainly cannot be recalled, when shiver- 
ing beneath our * northern sky. The garden 
graduated to the sea ; a low rock terminated it ; 
where, opportunely, a table and chairs invited 
either feasting, meditation, or repose. 

While I listened to the waters crisping at my 
feet, and looked at arched walls and ruined 
passages among them, and deep vaults near me, 
overgrown with wild flowers, I felt the luxury of 
the retreat 

I was aroused from my reverie by the owner of 
the gardens standing close by me, inquiring in a 
tone of respect, if I had previously seen the garden 
of Cicero? Every stone became invested with 
an additional reverence in my eyes. Thus do 
the dead afiect us, even in their haunts of relaxa- 
tion. We hear their voices in their silent writings : 
in the houses where they lived, we feel they are 
present to us stilL 

Oiu: interest or enthusiasm might be chilled on 
the threshold by the question, ^^ But was it really 
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the spot ? " or by a learned denial of that which 
none may positively assert Peace, good sceptic ! 
be satisfied that, if not the identical site, it most 
closely approximate it; the distinction is as no- 
thing. I felt certain that on the rocky projection into 
the water, the only available seat for miles, Cicero 
must often have reposed, with the isle of Ischia 
confironting him, and, on his left hand, the eternal 
Vesuvius. 

While passing the Garigliano, we reflect how 
vain, how perishable are the laurels of the hero, 
if his deeds remain unrecorded by the great his^ 
torian, or the greater poet In his *' Charac- 
teristics,'* Lord Shaftesbury says, '* Nobles and 
princes must remember that their fame is in the 
hands of ^T^m^n." Livy has rendered many of his 
countrymen deathless, by the record of a single 
action. The chevalier Bayard, the lily of France, 
^^the knight without fear and without reproach,'' 
defended this bridge, almost single-handed for a 
time, against a squadron. ^^ He had no poet, and 
he died." * 

While sitting in this garden, I had a companion ; 
the flight of a centiuy and a-half had not de- 
stroyed the work of Lassells. I seemed to hear 
him, as we sat together. Such talk has its plea* 

♦ Pope. 
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sures : " I went," says he, " to see Cicero's tomb, 
which stands in a garden not far off; and I the 
more willingly believe it to be his tomb, because 
it is certain that Tally had a villa in Formianum. 
There are no words upon his tombe ; of which, if 
you ask me the reason, I can onely tell you, that 
either words in prose could not speak, their TuUy 
being dead, or verses would not, out of envy, 
prayse him who had made prose so famous." 
Well said, fine old spirit I here at least, thou hadst 
a touch of enthusiasm. 

Gaieta is imperishable : even should not one 
stone remain on another, the record that it was^ 
will endure for ever : 

" Tu qnoqne litioribos nostHs -^neia nutriz, 
^ternam moriens famam, Caieta, dedlstis." — Ms. yiL 1. 

The situation of Capua, the real conqueror of 
Hannibal, is enchanting ; itself being a dirty 
garrison town. Horace (we continue his journey 
to its close) had met his immortal friends at 
Sinuessa : 



u 



Where we, with Plotius, Varius, Vir^l meet : 
Pare spirits these : the world no purer knows : 
For more my heart with sach affection glows — 
How oft did we embrace I oar joys how great!" 



How affectionate and true is all this I 
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Early nest mom to Capoa we came ; 
MrriBnaa goes to temiia — hartM game 
To a weak i^petite and tender eyes: 
So down to ilecp by Virgil, Horace fies.' 



Showing the fiiendship and the intimacy that 
existed between the master minds; and there we 
leave him. 

The histoiy of Capua is g^ven by Vasi. It Tvas 
one of the triad great cities — Rome, Carthage, 
Capua — so considered by Strabo and Floras. 
We well understand Cicero calling it the loveliest 
part of the Roman temtoiy. Some of the modern 
names of churches echo on our ear the sound of 
the old time : Marcianise, a temple of Mars ; 
Ercole, a temple of Hercules; Curtis, a Curia; 
and Cassu Pulla, a temple of Apollo ; an echo — 
as usual, a mocking one. 

Aversa, the next post to Naples, is fatuous for 
its Hospital for Fools, where they cultivate music, 
and give concerts ; they are said to execute with 
marvellous fidelity — a wise solace, an admirable 
soother to a ^^ mind diseased.** They are allowed 
also to have a printing-press, which they work in- 
cessantly. 

When I opened my window in the morning, I 
concentrated at a glance all the charms of this far* 
fstmed place. It commanded the whole bay ; the 
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first coup d!ceil surpassed all expectation. The 
city curves itself half round the bay. The houses 
whitely gleaming under a cloudless sun, lay scat* 
tered in every fantastical position along the sides 
of the circularly ranging hiUs, crowding down- 
wards to the water's edge. The sky was of that 
intense azure borrowed by Titian for the back- 
grounds of his Grecian landscapes. The sea 
opened in front, of a deeper tint than the sky. 
The eye and heart dwell on that bay of perfect 
beauty and repose! as it expands before us, 
mirroring the heavens, with Capri rising in the 
distance like a half-broken wave ; the promontory 
of Misenum on the right, as beautiful as its remi- 
niscences — the Cape of Minerva, at the left. The 
waters embraced and bounded by their half-encir- 
cling arms, extend until mingled with the horizon. 
After the mind has imbibed the first sensations 
which the presence and feeling of the beautiful 
inspires, how much of delightful recollection crowds 
the imagination! Another scene was given to 
the past — to ** the pleasures of memory.'' — There 
opened the shore which Virgil so loved, that his 
poem was suggested and inspired by its localities ; 
for how cautiously and with whUt a careful pencil 
has he developed every creek and cranny of his 
now sacred haunts — ^portioning out its territory 
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even as his own '* pious ^neas." Often must 
his eye have rested on Capri, on the Pausilipo, 
his final resting-place> on Baise, and on the Cape 
Misenum, while he blest them alL The air here 
would of itself inspire poetry ; it is redolent with 
everything which is iresh and buoyant from the 
sea, while laden with the scent of land-flowers 
which seem stolen from the gardens of Paradise. 

The promenade of the Chiaia is unique: it 
must be so from its advantages of locality alone. 
We walk along, buried among acacias, whose 
fragrance fills the air. Roses, myrtles, laurels, 
cypresses, rise around our path. Fountains, ela- 
borately formed, and statues after the antique, 
placed among the orange and citron trees, crown 
the whole. The hills rise, half enclosing the sea ; 
on one side, animated with the everlastingly busy 
lazzaroni and fishermen; while on the other, 
Vesuvius, grey, barren, and alone, towers behind, 
distinguished from the mountainous range in the 
distance by its ascending breath of clouds. 

I sat on the sands enjoying the pure luxury of 
existence, while I considered the characteristics of 
the triad Italian cities. 

Rome sits like e queen upon the ground — ^her 
ashes on her head, her ruins at her feet She rules 
us still, but our memory gives her the crown ; the 
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spirits of the dead speak from their urns, and com- 
mand our fealty. 

Florence, like Calypso, would beguile us to 
forget home, while dwelling on her smiles, while 
revelling among the stores of her mind. 

Venice, like a beauty in decline, inspires in us 
a profound melancholy — a too painful interest; 
we feel that she is daily dying, and turn from her 
with a hopeless, yet regretful feeling. 

But Naples, the gay, buoyant, ever-laughing 
Naples, is the veritable Comus, throwing enchant- 
ment over every object, and heightening every 
colour. Nature herself becomes one masquerade- 
scene. The banquet is ever spread — the song is 
ever sounding — " tipsy dance and jollity" dwell 
here. Night is turned into day, — or rather there 
is no night ; the wilderness of streets is illuminated 
with twinkling lights that rival the stars above them, 
glinting or flaring along vdnding avenues and 
thoroughfares, formed by stalls for fruits and 
drinks, besieged by laughing crowds shouting at the 
jests of Punchinello. Life appears on the tip-toe 
of expectation of something new to come ; the 
past is nothing, the present is instantly joining 
it All are in constant motion : we are conscious 
of a restless movement, above, and around us ; 
nature seems to have put on her holiday vest- 
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ments ; her children eatx;h from her the same tone 
of light and levity. A general abandon appears to 
seize everybody, to pervade everything: we im- 
bibe the feeling. The solemn faces assumed among 
the old rusty tombs of Rome appear excellent sub- 
jects for a jest — which they are ; what is the use 
of being serious ? Existence is too short to sigh 
any longer — to dwell on its hourly decreasing 
shadows. The moments are rushing by; the 
sands are lessening in the hour-glass; the ban- 
quet-lights must soon be extinct ; the flowers are 
drooping, the revel of life must close. 

Naples stands amidst Bacchanals upon the sands, 
and on the highways ; and offers the cup of obli- 
vion to drown everything except present enjoy- 
ment, which is seized, and life and pleasure from 
that hour are one. 

Of all places on the face of this beautiful earth, 
Naples claims pre-eminence, as a resource, a 
refuge, and a home for the idle, the luxurious, the 
persecuted and heartnsick. The air ministers to 
the wounded spirit ; while nature offers an infinity 
of change to the eye, wearing away the deepest 
lines of sorrowful remembrance : 



(t 



There, like a blae-eyed spirit, the sky above 
Bends from its arching throne the earth to meet 
The air sighs over her its breath of love; 
The deep-Yoiced sea makes music at her feet, 
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The hills ^he breathings of her life repeat ; 
0*er her pale brow are haes by Iris given, 
Caught from yon son that steals 'o'er her retreat. 
While gentler still his fiery wheels are driven, 
Watching her sleep beneath the holy yanlt of heaven !" 

Beautiful, however, as is the scenery of the Bay 
of Naples, unique and striking as are its picturesque 
accidents, it admits of vast improvements, — we 
may add, of necessary comforts. The long sandy 
road of the hill of P^usilipo, is destitute of all 
shadow — ^it is treeless, therefore unsightly; and 
who can traverse it under a noon day's sun ? 
Scarcely a tree is to be seen from Naples to 
Fortici ; nor is Castellamare, nor even the gar- 
den of Sorrento, exonerated from this charge, as 
there the trees lie far up the mountains. The 
Chiaia is, no doubt, a retreat and a glorious one ; 
but who would be always walking in the eyes of 
the world — ^who is always in the mood for greetings 
in the market-place — who does not sometimes ask 
to be alone ? 

■ 

Every man, ay, and woman also, who possesses 
those necessary requisites for material happiness — 
strong nerves and stomachs — should pay one visit 
to the wwhallowed Campo Santo. Verily, its name 
is a misnomer. They should go there, if only to 
raise their voices against a scene alike revolting and 
degrading to our humanity. In the voices of the 
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many are wigdom and strength. Eventually^ they 
make their impressions like the waves of the sea. 
Singly they fuil, but their succession is innumer- 
able : they grow from each other, the ocean at last 
prevails. All the world knows of the three hun- 
dred and sixty five holes of the Campo, wherein, 
each day, human beinp that Uved and felt, like 
ourselves, who, at their lowest zero of mind, were 
superior to the brutes, are tpssed, offal-like, to rot 
among similar carrion. I felt irresistibly impelled 
to look into one of these Golgothas. I was led by 
the same resistless impulsion that urges us to look 
over — almost to leap from, a precipice. I did so. 
I could not have imagined a sight so debasing, so 
mortifying, as the naked revealments of mor- 
tality there displayed. I saw one ruffian swing a 
heavy sack from his shoulder, which with an oath 
he deposited by the stone which was opened for 
the day. I turned away before its horrible con- 
tents, perhaps of a loathsome disease, were re- 
vealed. 

Shall not reform walk here ? — are thus the dead 
to be respected ? — are the living still to come to 
this ? — shall such a disgusting profanation, (what 
other term could be so appropriately used?) be 
suffered to endure ? and for whom are these recep- 
tacles of filth and putridity ? — ^for those who con- 
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sider themselves as " litde lower than the angels." 
Such an assumption, asserted on the spot, would 
sound ridiculously. How could our impression be 
otherwise, where the desolate truth is so coarsely 
driven into our hearts, where the old Mosaic de- 
monstration appears branded on the iron foreheads 
of the porters of their human sack-burthens — 
that " dust we are, and unto dust must return." 
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YESUYIUS, AMD APPBABANCES THEBBOM^FANATICISH DURING A 
FORMER ERUFnoil — ASCENT BT LAS8ELL8 — PAUSILIPO AMP 
PUZZUOLI — senega's complaints — ^NEAPOLITAN BEOOAB0— 
ANCIENT SPLENDOUR OF PUZZUOLI — ABRIDGE OF CALIGULA' 
HIS TRIUMPHAL PAGEANT — THE TEMPLE OF 8ERAPI6 — 
MT8TBBIB8 ATTACHED TO ITS CHANGES. 



Vesuvius is a common sight to every common 
eye. The earth also is a common sight, as is 
every daisy and blade of grass, emanating from 
her body ; but to the eye of the inner mind, that 
feeds on what it beholds, that extracts meanings 
from the apparently mean and &miliar, knowing 
them to be mines of inexhaustible thought, no 
object can be common. The mind which gives way 
to its original impulses — the tongue that dares to 
reveal them — ^will be heard, though the subject be 
dust and ashes. 

I marked the ascent to Vesuvius as a date-day 
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of existence ; it leaves impressions \7I1ich cannot 
pass away. A scene of exhaustless vegetation 
riots round the base of the mountain ; the vines, 
exuberantly nourished by the rich mould, cling 
together, and follow us &r up the ascent, as long 
as the ardent soil will permit them. Many an 
image of the beautiful, which Milton interwove 
with his divine poem, are to be recognised here. 
Vesuvius was the grand store-house whence he drew 
his sublimest shadows of the awful and the desolate; 
it is here that we look on — 

** The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave." 
It is here that we walk 

" with aneasy steps. 
Over the boming marie." 

Grand and mighty imagery is everywhere present 
to the eye, while ascending the black gorges that 
lead to the heights of Vesuvius. 

From one tm*n, among the windings of the 
defiles, the cone only is visible, the body of the 
mountain being hidden by overhanging goiges. 
This is one of those appearances which should be 
seen ; the impression should be felt. Looking up 
to it firom the depths of desolation in which I was 
buried, it reminded me of what the imagination 
would picture of the topmost heights of Sinai — the 
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palpable traces left in fires of a Power passed by : 
the bald brow of the earth scorched and blasted 
by the presence of the departed Deity : 

« O thoa Vesavins I risiog ever there. 
Image of drear eternity : alone, 
Seated in thy own silent fields of air : 
Titan I whose chainless powers are yet nnknown : 
Whirlwinds, rain, hail, exalt ronnd thy wild throne ! 
Parent of Lightnings I and the tempest's shrond 
Crowning, or round thy giant shoulders thrown 
In msjesty of shadow, ere the cloud 

Break on the nether world, its fblmined wrath avowed. 

** Heart of the Universe ! whose life is fire : 
Whose pulse is earthquake, fh>m whose breast are rolled 
Those flames in which shall penal earth expire : 
Whose scathing robe the Lava*s burning fold. 
Whose armM hand the thunderbolt doth hold! 
Whose voice is as the trump that wakes to doom : 
Creator and Destroyer I who hath told 
What world of life lies buried in thy womb — 

What mammoth wrecks are sunk in thy all blasting tomb ?*' 

During a former eruption^ which occurred many 
years since, the lava threatened, as usual, to over- 
whelm the vineyards. As a matter of course, the 
people had recourse to intercession. The statue 
of St Januarius, taken from the dusty niche where 
it had so long slept undisturbed, was carried in 
procession through the streets of Torre del Greco. 
Men knelt down, while women supplicated the 
saint ; such a favour could give him no trouble — 
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intercession with the Virgin was all they required 
of him ; it was easy. 

The lava neared and fulfilled its accustomed 
office, when the women, of. course, first out*- 
rageously abused, and ended by laying violent 
hands on the pertinacious saint He was a scelerato, 
a vecchio ladro ! They may be said to have anni- 
hilated his existence, by pounding him to dust in 
a mortar. 

Ignorance and fanaticism, the cloud and the 
storm, move together; they engender and are 
bom firom each other. Mills, in his ^' History of 
the Crusades," gives us an analogous description 
of a public procession, and a similar appeal to the 
Deity, terminatmg also in reproach. Religion, 
most of all, is foolishness, when the divine abstract 
is mixed up with one particle of dross firom our 
miserable human passions. 

Lassells gives a dolefiil and timorous, yet 
amusing account of his "adventures" up the 
mountain ; his illustrations of Vesuvius are de- 
lightfiil : " We began to caracole up that steep hill 
for a good mile together, to the mid-legg in ashes. 
At last, with much a-doe, we got to the top of the 
hill; and peeping fearfiilly (remembering Pliny's 
accident) into the great hollow from the brink of 
it, found it to be like a vast kettle Having 
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gazed awhile at this chimney of hell^ we came 
down faster than we went up." 

However antiquaries may disagree respecting 
the origin of the grotto of Pausilipo^ it could 
only be constructed to afford the shortest possible 
passage to Puzzuoli, BaisB). Cuma, and adjacent 
localities. Its transit must have been wonder- 
fully improved since the time of Seneca, whose 
complaints of the grotto of Pausilipo are quite 
piteous : 

" Totam athletamm fittam mihi ilia die perpetriendnm fait. 
Nihil illo caroere longius : nihil illis fiuicibus obscnrior." 

The expression of the busts of Seneca prove to 
us that he was one of those philosophers who could 
not "endure the tooth-ache patiently;'* there is 
neither mud nor dust in the grotto ; it is also too 
light and roomy for a dungeon. The country 
west of Pausilipo and the shore of Lintemum was 
called " the happy." * 

Let us contemplate the aspect of man and 
nature at the present hour. We scarcely know 
how to separate our feelings— our pity is so nearly 
allied to something like disgust or contempt, to- 
wards the squalid, half naked, men and urchins, 
that run after the traveller's carriage. Impudence 

* The word '* Pausilipo ** signifies a cessation from sorrow. 
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and impotence contend among them ; they seem 
to glory^ to revel in their prostration; man in 
his very lowest state of baseness. Our own moral 
antithesis, is so forced on us by the spectacle of 
their degradation, that we are compelled to ask, 
from our factitious heights, ''Are we^ or they 
the immortal beings? both of us cannot well 
be so. " 

Poverty narrows and sours the finest minds, 
because it contracts the desires, galling, with 
leaden chains, the liberal spirit The same de- 
privation developed itself in coarser and stronger 
traits on the plebeian mind; on the half-naked, 
squaUd-looking beings, who besiege us on our 
way. It renders them not only insensible to all 
feeling of shame, but they even make a jest of 
their condition. They unconsciously act the parts 
of practical Cynic philosophers, until they are so ; 
natural imps of Diogenes, delighting to prove to 
us, in their disease and squalor, our natural alli- 
ance. With hard and iron faces they show up 
their ailments ; they appear to exult in them, to 
feel a delight in pointing out to us, with brute 
ribaldry, their rags and maimed limbs, to prove 
what wretched and impotent things we natu- 
rally are. I am not able to conceive a state 
more mean and servile. Of Greek origin — a 
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truth of which we are constantly reminded in 
their Neapolis — they have more than the supplest 
Greek serviUty. 

Nature here^ however, displayed in her most 
remarkable forms, draws only our momentary 
attention to her degraded children. The grey- 
looking town of Puzzuoli was once embellished by 
the Romans with oriental splendour. Palaces of 
Sybarite luxury rose along those now naked and 
desolate sands. Many of them were of such 
immense size, as to resemble little towns in them- 
selves; hence Cicero calls the country the king- 
doms of Puteoli and Cuma. ** Puteolana et 
Cumana regna." Of those little royalties no- 
thing remains, except blackened stones and ruined 
arches, stretching far into the water, half sunk 
in the sands. They receive the rippling waves 
between their hollows. The red looking ruins of 
former days, the fragments of arches, and pieces of 
mouldering walls, are so imbedded, and become 
one and the same with the grey and sterile breast 
of the hills ranging along the shore, that it requires 
no ordinary examination to distinguish one from 
the other. 

Stretching out from .Puzzuoli, is seen the famous 
bridge, looking, in the distance, like huge black 
stones lying half sunken in the water. It was 
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deservedly famous, for it was useful ; perhaps the 
boldest sea-mark ever attempted; it was raised 
on twenty-five arches, at the time of its restora- 
tion, by Hadrian and by Antoninus Pius. Thirteen 
unconnected and disfigured pilasters remain, on 
^^hich the arches were sustained. Burnet speaks 
unadvisedly, when he observes, that ^^ nothing in 
the bay of Puzzuoli can compare with the ruins 
of Caligula's bridge." He must have alluded to 
what it was. All antiquarians now admit that the 
ruins are the remains of the Mole. Suetonius 
says, ^' Caligula made a bridge about three miles 
in length from Baise to Puteoli, collecting ships 
of burthen, arranging them in two rows, and over- 
laying them with earth." 

The caprice of tyrants often engenders mighty 
works. Like spoiled children, they aim to ac- 
complish impossibilities. Xerxes failed in his 
bridge of boats ; but Caligula succeeded in unit- 
ing Puzzuoli to Baiae, upon the opposite shore. 
When I estimated the distance, I could not dis- 
believe the fact ; but I was not able to compre- 
hend it. It was the tyrant's toy ; delighted must 
he have felt, firom the novelty of the undertaking, 
on that bright, long anticipated morning, when the 
work was done — ^when the palaces along the 
•shore were crowded with joyous &ces — here and 
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there, perhaps with a reflective one ; when that 
blue expanse of unruffled water was covered with 
gay boats : when, mounted on a richly capaii* 
soned horse, crowned with oak-leaves, and followed 
by innumerable crowds, he the first — therein lay 
the zest of the enjoyment — caracoled along over 
his aerial road from thence to Baise! The recep- 
tion, also, which he met with there ; the shouts of 
welcome, the really felt enthusiasm — ^for the sight 
must have been an imposing one, as well from its 
splendour, as from the triumph of art over na- 
ture, felt even by the meanest intellect, must 
have further intoxicated him. The proof that 
Caligula attained the acme of enjoyment, is, that 
he ordained a second day, for parading along in 
his car of triumph, crowned with laurels, and fol- 
lowed by the Parthian King, whom the Romans 
held in hostage. We can conceive the unmixed 
wonder, and the inward contempt of the unso- 
phisticated barbarian. Standing on the spot, we 
asked ourselves, " Were these things real ?" We 
only see that which is the theatre, when the drop- 
scene has fallen ; when the chai:acters are laid down 
— ^when the actors are gone to sleep ; and an indis- 
tinct memory of tiieir performance alone remains— 
a memory whose record has descended to us. It 
is while gazing on ruins that we chiefly feel how 
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man depends on, yet draws from himself, all his 
littleness and all his greatness. The past, Without 
his recording pen, would, like the future, be a 
shadow. Take from him the power of making 
himself what he is by devoting half a life to the 
acquisition of those treasures for which others have 
painfully, step by step, toiled and transmitted to 
him as hereditary heir-looms, and he would again 
be reduced to the primitive animal : his misleading 
senses would be his sole motives of action, his 
only ends of enjoyment. All his mind is drawn 
from memory, he is the veritable Icarus: his waxen 
wings have been made for him : all his acquire- 
ments are drawn from the heaped up wealth of 
ages gone before. 

The temple of Jupiter Serapis is the most 
picturesque of ruins. The minutest parts of the 
fabric may be clearly defined. It was first dis- 
covered in 1750; a modem date. War had in- 
jured it; the earth opened and hid it in her 
bosom for ages; the sea advanced and rolled over 
it; fishes and creeping things maintained their 
generations among its pillars. The sea retired at 
its appointed time: the spade, or axe, jarred 
against the columns : the disinhuming commenced ; 
the almost perfect form was restored, when chance, 
which rules so much, destined its fate. Had the 
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French held Naples, the temple would have been 
decreed to remain inviolate ; the respect and the 
veneration of all time. Such is our presumption, 
from the correct taste and feeling which had been 
previously displayed by them on similar occasions. 
As it happened, the Hun-Eang of Naples ordered 
everything portable to be taken or wrenched from 
it : to be ensconced, like separated bones of the 
grand mammoth, in his gallery, where they are 
at best but coldly examined. Three gigantic 
columns rise abruptly from the marble pavement, 
distinct from the encumbering ruins. Discoloured 
by the salt waves that had washed round them 
for ages ; grey, battered, and forlorn, they impart 
a wild and desolate character to the scene, filling 
the mind with suggestion. They look like the three 
Fates, standing bewildered and petrified among 
their deserted altars. From their loneliness, they 
are most impressive: they seem as if they should 
have joined the wreck aroimd them. 

The temple is in the form of a square. The brick 
walls still define the chambers, some of which 
are entire; the stucco being scarcely removed, 
and chips of marble clinging to them. Sea water 
floats over the broad area of the marble pavement, 
which gleams beneath it, perfect and unbroken. 
The effect of all this was heightened by some 
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aquatic birds which, disturbed by our approach, 
rose heavily on the wing. 

In the centre of the temple is a circular platform, 
partially covered with fragments of fallen columns. 

Many are " honey-combed " from lying under 
the waves for ages. The platform was surrounded 
with sixteen columns of red marble, which sup- 
ported the cupola. Wild grass was shooting up 
among the ruins ; flowers were twining round their 
sides. On one of the fragments, I observed a carved 
dolphin ; also a vase, standing in the deep water. 

The ground round the temple, covered with 
gardens and orchards, is higher than that oh which 
it now stands. I dwell the more on this beautiful 
ruin, as its fate seems strange. War and fire did 
each its office; the sea intruded; hiding and pre- 
serving it for ages, while the human tides of desola- 
tion, more wild and unrelenting, swept around. 
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THE 80LPATERRA — AMPHITHEATRE OF PUZZUOLI — ^NEBO'S PEJEt- 
FORMANCES — THE LAKE ATERNU8 — BALfi, AND ITS IMPB£8* 
SITE MEMORIES — TOMB OF AGRIPFINA — FORT OF MISENUM 
— THE ELTSIAN FIELDS — LUXURY OF BALS — ILLUSTBI017S 
MEN WHO FREQUENTED THE PLACE — DEGRADATION OF BAXS 
UNDER TIBERIUS— CAUSES OF ITS DECLINE AND DESOLATIOIT. 



The territory round Naples is one mass of 
volcanic matter. The springs which gush forth 
within the walls of the Temple of Serapis, like all 
mineral waters, are considered medicinal: they 
are boiling hot The pulses of the fiery heart of 
Nature must beat somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity of Naples. 

Of the many volcanoes which have existed 
within the region of the Phlegrasan field, the 
Solfaterra is the only one which retains any degree 
of activity, the last smouldering wreck of a vol- 
cano. It was called by Strabo " Forum Vulcani.** 
The name of Solfaterra was acquired fi-om the quan- 
tity of sulphur drawn from it, which heats the 
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ground in some parts, whence exhalations may be 
perceived rising, especially after sunset Its form 
is oval, of about fifteen hundred feet in length, 
and one thousand in breadth ; it is shaped like a 
crater, and surrounded on all sides by an elevated 
circumference. The last explosion of the Solfa- 
terra occurred A. D. 1198, It has been presumed 
that the bed of volcanic matter which we find 
among the ruins of the temple of Serapis has 
been produced by this eruption. Waters in a state 
of ebullition from the still unextinguished furnace 
of this volcano, exist under the marie of the Sol- 
faterra. We see, in many parts of the plain, 
vapours, thrown out by the action of fire, rise 
up with rapidity ; these humid exhalations give a 
sulphurous odour. No flame rises fix)m the 
chasm; but the guide assured me — a fact easily 
credible — that the ground, if such it can be called, 
is often luminous at night. When a stone is thrown 
with great force on the soil, a dull, subterraneous 
reverberation is heard, indicating its profound 
abysses. 

Listening to the droning guide, of evils that 
have been, and may be again, we feel, while 
walking the Solfaterra, uncomfortable sensations, 
as if we were taking an uncertain promenade on 
the black back of a slumbering crocodile. 

The Solfaterra is one of the impressive sights of 
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Italy. The utter desolation of the scene consti- 
tutes its sublimity; much of this feeling being 
heightened by the imagination. It is no every-day 
event to be conscious of standing on the site of a 
volcano burnt down to the ground; on a spot 
once covered by a mountain^ the central heart of 
subterranean fires. 

The grand lines of Milton must have been in- 
spired by Solfaterra ; he could have referred to no 
other archetype ; the wings of the sublimest ima- 
gination are plumed by the memory and judg- 
ment 

'< Seest tbou, joa dreary plain, forlorn and irild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 
Save vhat the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful ?" 

Thus writes **the blind old schoolmaster," as 
the time-serving Waller called him, in one of his 
letters ; adding, " He hath published a tedious 
poem on the fall of man. If its length be not 
considered as a merit, it has no other." Such 
may be our estimate of contemporary genius.* 

The ruins of the amphitheatre of Puzzuoli are 
partially covered with the vestments of nature; 
the eye rests coldly on them while recurring to 
the matchless ruins of Rome. Looking over its 

* " Lives of Literary and Scientific Men," by Robert Bell. A 
work of deep insight into the characteristics of our earlier poets ; 
it should be in the hands of every true lover of poetry. 
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gras6-grown area, we remember that in this once 
over-teeming amphitheatre, Nero debased himself 
by servile adulations to the mob, when he turned 
actor, causing even his slaves to despise him. 
Well is it that Tacitus, the historian of all time, 
has recorded the deeds of that day in imperish- 
able language. 

** Pass not yon mouldering amphitheatre : 
Within that grass-grown circle Nero boand 
His happiness ; yea, tamed idolator 
To the base herd, his false ambition crowned 
In their licentious shouts, whose venal sound 
Was fame that gave him rapture undisguised ; 
Were they accorded meed for virtues found? 
No — ^the hired singer's fame alone he prized : 

For this, he bowed a slave, by slaves themselves despised. 

*' Burner of Rome, and player of the hour : 
Now man, now woman, god, or brute, whose name 
By- word became for infamy : whom power 
Turned into monster: yet this wretch sought fame ; 
Even he that bright abstraction dared to cUdm, \ 
Stained with each foul pollution, which to hear 
Cast o'er humanity the blush of shame; 
Even he could die a monarch, yea, endear 

Himself to one fond heart that strewed with flowers his bier.' 

We regard with a feeling of indifference the 
villa of Cicero, so termed, lying by the road-side 
from Puzzuoli to the lake; the walls are almost 
encrusted with the hill, of the same uniform 
greyish-red colour; shapeless masses of tu/o, to 
which any name might be assigned. It is here he 
is said to have composed his " Academical Ques- 
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tioDs." Here also Hadrian, having died at Baiae, 
was buried. Statues of Hadrian have been found 
in the ruin. Antoninus Pius erected his tomb in 
the immediate vicinity of the villa. 

A sense of delight is experienced while looking 
downwards from the road upon the Lucrine and 
Avemian lakes. The aspect of Avemus, sunk in 
a profound valley, is quietly and serenely beau- 
tiful ; the crater form designates the extinct vol- 
cano. The element of water replaces,- and has 
silenced the forges which have glowed therein for 
ages. Its name is Greek, from aopvos ^^birdless." 
The lake was once so encircled by forests, that 
the exhalations of the stagnant waters, and its 
gloomy shadows, deterred the fowls of the air, and 
man alike, from approaching it Here the Cim- 
merians of old time lived, according to Strabo. 
Homer represents them as hiding themselves in 
the deep grottoes beneath, impenetrable to the 
rays of the sun. 

^ There, in a lonely land and gloomy cells. 
The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells: 
Unhappy race I whom endless night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in shades." 

Homer's Odyss. XL 

Rife with classic remembrances are those wood- 
less hill-sides, and that quiet, deep blue water I I sat 
on the overhanging bank, while memory threaded 
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the vistas of three thousand years. There Homer 
fled for the scene of the entrance of Ulysses into 
hell ; and Virgil delightedly followed in the steps of 
the inspired seer. The temple of Apollo arose on 
the steepest side of the lake ; beneath which 
opened the cavern of the hmidred doors, where 
the Cumean Sibyl presided on her throne. The 
ruins still extant on the banks of the lake are 
considered to have been baths. He who trusts 
himself on the shoulders of his guide to see 
the supposed grot of the Sibyl will, I venture to 
assert, never repeat the attempt 

Who shall describe those ennobling sensations 
felt when standing on ground, each spot of which 
may be said to be haunted by some dim yet 
glorious tradition? Over this locality the awful 
spirit of Homer wandered in the night of time ; 
where he saw the shapes of seers and heroes who 
existed beyond the grave ; asserting thus, among 
the depths of Hades, the natural immortality of 
man : over this the soul of Virgil poured forth all 
its tenderness and filial love. Gazing on such 
haunts, our minds and bodies become unconscious 
of their present being; we are identified with 
abstracting memories. 

Rolling along a road, covered on each side with 
vines, festooning while enclosing com fields, we 
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descend to the margin of the bay of Baise; its 
semicircular recess, backed by a low ridge of 
hills, with Fuzzuoli confronting it across the bay. 
All was expanded to the view; the forms of the 
low hills, folded in their rich grey hues and 
shadows, the water and the sky embosoming each 
other's azure. Never did a haunt so formed for 
quiet, so shut in from the stir of the world, so 
guarded from the storms of land, or tempests &om 
sea, open to the eye of man. Its shores, on all 
sides, are lined with ruins of palaces and villas ; 
ruins that are distinguishable far advanced in the 
water, which drew the reproof of Horace : 

'* Marisqne Bails obstrepeotis urges 

summovere littora 

Parum locuples continente ripa.** 

On a projection of the Baian shore, nearly in 
its central curve, stand the octagonal remains of a 
picturesque ruin — the Temple of Venus, festooned 
with wild flowers, cresting and gracefully falling 
from the shattered roo£ The shore of Baias was 
the very realm of Venus ; the air breathed of her; 
it does so still : for, although the ground has been 
rent asunder by earthquakes, blasted by subterra- 
neous fires, which are yet glowing — though the 
vapours from the sulphurous lakes at times impreg- 
nate the air — yet a spirit still lingers here, whose 
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influences are felt in the regenerating air^ in the 
soft climate, in the material beauty that appears to 
emanate from the spot, in its present impressions, 
in its departed memories. We can scarcely, in our 
moral day, form an idea of the voluptuousness of 
Baise when in its glory; yet the words of the 
afistere Seneca are forcible : — 

"Videre ebrios per littora errantes, et comes- 
sationes navigantium et symphoniarum cantibus 
perstrepentes lacus et alia, quae velut soluta legibus 
luxuria non tantum peccat, sed publicat, quid 
necesse est." 

In the vicinity of the temple stands another 
circular edifice, called the Temple of Mercury ; and 
one more ruin, the Temple of Diana. K the shrine 
was, indeed, raised to her, I should fear that her 
dangerous rivals afforded her few, if any, wor- 
shippers. The shattered and wild shapes of these 
temples, wrecks of a forgotten religion, time, and 
manners, standing alone on the solitary sands, 
with nothing clinging to, nothing adorning them ; 
but the ever-beautiful flowers, produce an effect 
on us which might deepen into melancholy, did 
not Nature here audibly say — " Enjoy the pre- 
sent while you may;" the language she held to 
its inhabitants of old, and which they too well 
obeyed. 
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A low semicircular building on the beach, within 
a quarter of a mile from Baise^ is named the tomb 
of Agrippina. After her escape from the drown- 
ing intended for her by Nero, she was conveyed 
to her villa on the Lucrine lake, and there mur- 
dered by order of her son. Her tomb corre- 
sponded not either to her character or her misfor- 
tunes. Sublimely does Tacitus allude to the crime 
and to its perpetrator: — "There was something 
awful in the sound of the trumpet heard on the 
neighbouring hills, and in the nightly lamentations 
supposed to issue from the tomb of Agrippina." 
Cap. 10. Nero fled. " Obversabatur maris illius 
et literum gravis aspectus." 

At the foot of the hill, underneath Baulis, the 
port of Misenum expands inwardly; it forms a 
haven, protected by high lands on either side. 
Phaedrus informs us that the villa of Lucullus, 
where Tiberus died, was situated on .the highest 
summit of Misenum : 

All these villas have retained their names, 
because they were eternized by the poets. Where 
are the thousand others, lost and forgotten ? They 
lacked the record, and they died. The king, the 
hero, and the sage, live in records of the historian, 
and in the memory of his few students ; but the 
song of the poet announces their fame to respond- 
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ing multitudea The utilities of a king^ the deeds 
of a hero — yea, eyen the god-like aspirations of a 
sage, receive an additional glow^ a sanctity^ and a 
grandeur^ from the halo of immortal verse. 

The port of Misenum is separated at its ex- 
tremity by a narrow circle of land from the Mare 
Morto.* Through this neck^ a canal, over which 
a bridge is thrown, opens a coiomunication between 
the two basins. On the side opposite to this canal, 
to the westward, another bed of sand shelters the 
Mare Morto from incursions of the sea; while, 
southward, the lofity promontory of Misenum and 
the mountains called Procida and Selvaggi, to the 
north, protect it from every ruder breeze. 

Along its shores, under the shelter of these hills, 
extended the Elysian Fields; they were over- 
shadowed by poplars and mulberries, garlanded by 
festooning vines, and fanned by the southern 
breezes careering over the waters of Mare Morto. 
Their solitary recesses are now masked by tombs^ 
intermingled with cypresses ; a scene of melan- 
choly harmony and profound repose. 

There was onef particular spot wherein, if earth- 
quakes have not changed the ground, an almost 
natural contingency where " the earth hath bub- 

* In A.D. 79, Pliny commanded the Roman fleet at Misenum, 
irhen, the eruption of Vesuvius ensuing, he hastened there — to die. 
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bles as the water hath," Virgil may often have 
meditatecL Certain scenes, remembered by all, offer 
central points of attraction, which are at once re- 
cognised. This was one of them ; its site could not 
be overlooked by the imaginative eye. It is 
situate on the bank of the Lake Acheron, close to 
the two or three tombs which rise near, half shaded 
by spectral oUves. The stream, of narrow breadth, 
flows between us and a bold and beautiful rocky 
headland, rising opposite, crested with trees, and 
mantled with foliage, the mellow-toned cliffs in- 
tervening; at their bases, blackening across the 
water, opens a yawning cave, doubtless ** the pit of 
Acheron." On the left, a mere strip of land, the 
distant bank of the lakes, divides it from the sea, 
which flows between what are the Elysian Fields 
(the plain on this side the river) and the Isles 
of Procida and Ischia, rising in the blue distance. 
Their dark backs toward the land are dotted with 
white houses ; their seaward rocky foreheads glow 
against the Ughts of setting suns such as Italy 
alone can give, 

I have dwelt the more on this spot, because I 
conceive that nothing on this earth could be found 
so lovely, so wild, yet so exquisitely beautiful ; and 
this, independently of tradition ; though every inch 
of ground the eye can rest on has been made sacred. 
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every point galaxied with memories, the very air 
breathing suggestion. 

We endeavour to picture in gardens of Paradise, 
in Hesperian plains, or among the Atlantides, 
scenes more glorious than those we may tread in— ^ 
the effort is vain: our forms and colourings are 
drawn from objects round us. 

There are spots of earth which no imagination 
could heighten : our terrestrial Paradise is realized 
here : we cannot add a richer hue to the rose, a 
delicacy which the lily does not possess. 

The imaginative eye will look in vain for the 
Eridanus. The general features of the scenery 
remain, perhaps, almost the same as in the day of 
Virgil; when Nature challenged even him to 
transcribe the shadow of the beauty, now faded 
from her countenance. And now, the soul of the 
poet has survived them ; the purple light and the 
glory, no longer found in her, are treasured un- 
changed in his everlasting descriptions — they live 
in the immortality of his mind. 

As I sat on the shore, beneath the bright sun 
and sky, the tiny waves were dashing at my feet 
on sands covered with fragments of marble, each 
of which formed part of many a noble palace. The 
grey-looking hills behind me were once hidden by 
masses of palaces crowded thereon, with their 
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hanging gardens blooming in the richest vegeta- 
tion. This shore was not only overspread with 
villas^ but the sea was intruded on by the 
wealthy, who built in it upon arches. Ruins 
are seen lying under the deep blue water; now 
the hiding-places of fishes. Baiae was then the 
Paphian resort of Venus, the couch of Sybarism ; 
whose influence on the morale of the day was such, 
that poets seriously warned the women against its 
influences. 

" The Paradise of Italy I the bower 

And throne of luxury : where the air breathed love, 
And passionate feeling, making life's brief hor 

One long enjoyment ; where the Seasons strove 

In riyalry, and braided roses wove 

That drooped not, mourning fickle summer's flight ; 

Where Morning, opening her bright gates above, 

Tinted anew each vale and wooded height, 
Pausing enamoured still o'er her own violet light : 

'* There, where the twilight gathered earth with heaven ! 
The substance with the holy vision blended. 
In the pure sea's reflecting bosom given : 
Where myrtle-groves in tenderest gloom impended : 
From whose rich bowers with evening's shade ascended 
Songs that expired in eloquent passion's sighs. 
To lutes whose latest lingering cadence ended 
In the deep water's slumbrous melodies, 

Whose azure hues beneath lay mirrored in the skies !" 

The beauty of heaven^ earthy and sea entered 
here into the soul ; some few it refined, the greater 
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part it enervated. On the height of the cliff and 
low grey cape of Misenum, rose the villa of 
M arius. To him succeeded that refined epicure, 
yet august Roman, Lucullus, uniting in himself 
the warrior, the philosopher, and the man of taste. 
On the bend of the hill stood Baulis, where Cicero 
and Hortensius lived together ; the retreat of the 
ever-restless Caesar rose close by it ; in the curve 
of the bay, stood " Cicero's Academy," as it is 
called to this day. 

Horace preferred Baise to all places on the 
earth ; Seneca held it dangerous to any one who 
would restrain his passions. The house of Piso 
was at Baiae, where he formed his conspiracy 
against Nero ; here, his aunt Domitia lived, whom 
he poisoQed to possess himself of her treasures. 
Pompey also resided here; but the palace of 
Julia Mammea, the mother of Alexander Severus, 
surpassed all others in its magnificence. Baiae 
was then the focus of fame, the temple of the 
Muses : where the conquerors of the world retired 
to unbend, not to relax themselves ; where the 
gay and the wise met to enjoy the charms of a 
refined society. 

Augustus sojourned here, and Agrippa, with 
Mecaenas; Virgil and Horace may have com- 
posed many a line along this golden shore. It 
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may be that hence Virgil drew, while he was 
8urveyiDg it, his description of Vesuvius ; many 
an excursion be must have made to Avemus, 
while preparing materials for his sixth and sub- 
limest book. Such suggestions or fitncies are as 
natural as they are delightful: they institute &. 
social feeling, an affectionate alliance with the 
dead, those with whom we have talked and felt 
from our childhood: they tend to soften, to 
humanize the mind. While the memory 'and the 
imagination are absorbed by the past, we become 
for the while united with it Beholding the shores 
and hills which the illustrious of old beheld and 
enjoyed; reading on the spot their feelings and 
descriptions of the hour so faithfully given, we 
almost expect to meet those whom we know so 
welL It seems as if they had just departed, con- 
fiding to us the records they left behind. 

It was under Tiberius that Baiae became de- 
graded. He came to it, like a pestilence; his 
example was only wanted ; the Sybarites dwelling 
there, threw off the veil which decency still 
thinly spread before their vices. The secret 
shades of Baiae were then witnesses to crimes foul 
as they were unnatural; the virtuous fled from 
haunts which vice had rendered infamous. To 
have been at Baiae settled the character of a 
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Roman lady. The venal Muses celebrated its 
beauties; they degraded themselves with their 
subject ; the holier aspirations of Virgil fled from 
it for ever. 

Time progressed : haunts devoted to scenes of 
blood and voluptuousness^ were the first sacri- 
ficed to the devastations of war. Famine and 
pestilence following its track, stalked along the 
shores; the earth, as if wearied of the abomina- 
tion that clogged her bosom, upheaved and over- 
threw the gay alcoves, palaces, and villas. Parting 
asunder, it swallowed them, and cast upward,-^for 
the paradise whereon they stood — a grey and 
sickly desert ; for fountains whose sparkling drops 
were health, pools of infection, and stagnant lakes 
whose exhalation was pestilence. It was the ashes 
of the Dead Sea cast over the site of Gomorrah. 
It was Nature herself visibly, not audibly, speaking 
a thrilling and an awful language of warning, 
which none could misunderstand. The town 
being forsaken, sank into ruin ; Sohtude, clothed 
in her robes of sackcloth and ashes, sate upon 
the shore. None approached — none remembered 
Baiae. 

The fairest spot which the sun ever shone on 
became a desert ; and, to this hour, although the 
earth when cultivated answers in fertility, the 
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general aspect of the low, naked shore, and barren 
hills, solemnly reminds us of the past 

Finally, no page of overflowing eloquence, no 
tongue whose words were fire, could illustrate the 
instability of the works of man, and the mutability 
of all human afiairs, so eloquently as the grey ruins 
and deserted shores of B^ae. 

On leaving Baise, the heat was unendurable. I 
attempted to enter the Baths of Nero, which are 
situated on the side of the hilL The guide, in a 
state of profuse perspiration, brought out a cup 
of water in nearly a boiling state. This proves 
that in some unknovm day, the whole Puzzuoli 
territoiy, the Sol&terra, and it may be that which 
is now the Bay of Naples, was one mass of 
volcanic matter. The boiling waters found every- 
where around, presage some future and great 
change. This volcanic soil, as is ever the case, 
is the cause of the earth's almost preternatural 
fecundity throughout the Neapolitan region; so 
just is the line of Virgil : — 

*' Hie ver assidunm et in alienis mensibas estas.'* 
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LOTS OF THE ANTIQUE — CUXA — RECOLLECTIONS OF YIBGIL — 
FORMER MAGNIFICENCE AND PRESENT DESOLATION OFCUMA — 
THE ACHERU8IAN LAKE — NATIONAL YICISSITUDEa — ^UNCEAS- 
ING PROGRESSION — TEMPLE OF THE GIANTS— LITERNUM — 
CATS OF THE SIBYL — LUXURIOUS VEGETATION. 

An innate love for the antique^ for power gone 
' by, for objects half hidden in the gulfs of time 
and obscurity, is common to almost eveiy human 
being. We can understand, though, we cannot 
sympathize with, the dusty Antiquary treasuring 
up the paltriest relics to which no high mental 
association can be referred: his habit is formed 
from the same ruling impulse. 

This feeling receives its grandest development 
when the ruins of ancient greatness open around 
us. The higher their antiquity, the deeper our 
veneration. When among such scenes, we feel a 
natural yearning to impart and share with others 
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that which has elevated our moral being, and 
enlarged the sphere of our knowledge. Therefore 
do I delight in recording the silent, but full enjoy- 
ment I experienced when the ancient gate of 
Cuma appeared before me — ^when, through its 
arch-way, I saw revealments of a world of beauty 
beyond it. 

The aspect of the matron Rome inspired more 
awe ; that of Naples more gladness. Cuma is in- 
vested with peculiar sources of interest apart from 
either; from the remembrance of its recondite 
antiquity,* and from the fond epithets lavished on 
it by ancient writers — " the fortunate," ** the 
happy Cuma" — acknowledged by all as being the 
spoiled child of Nature, who heaped into her lap 
a more than bacchanal fertility. Lastly^ and 
chiefly for the glory Virgil has thrown round her 
name ; for tjie inspirations breathed by him into 
the Cumean Sibyl in her cavern of the hundred 
doors ; for the golden bough t that radiated in her 
prophetic wood; for the legend of Daedalus| so 

* Strabo dates its foundation as anterior to that of all the 
Italian cities. He says it was erected by the Cumeans of the 
Isle of Enboea. 

f ** Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsif'-^^NEiD, yu 204. 

X *' Bis conatos erat casus effingere in anro, 

Bis patri», cecidere manus." — ^Bneid, yL 32. 
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sublimely rehearsed^ when, alighting, he conse- 
crated his ^' remigium alarum," to Apollo ; for the 
sublimer revelations of Styx and Acheron; and 
for the ethereal phantoms in the Elysian fields, 
and the holy visions there disclosed. The loca- 
lities of all these are found within the precincts of 
Cuma, not only tenanted by the muse of Virgil, 
but hallowed by the solemn chant of Homer. 

Such are the moral reminiscences which throw 
enchantment over this ancient place, instilling a 
glow of fervid enthusiasm into the heart, unfelt 
among more imposing monuments which have been 
degraded and polluted by murder or corruption, by 
the perpetual recurrence of the same crimes, the 
same soulnsickening invasions and battles. 
^The rough cyclopean-looking waUs of the Arco 
Felice are impressive, as well from their utter state 
of ruin, as firom the graceful and joyous effects 
imparted to them by myrtles and wild vines, which, 
impending firom their grey brows, throw beauty 
over desolation. 

The entrance gate must have been a gigantic 
work: the strokes of time have fallen on it so 
heavily, that its full development is lost ; one of 
the flanking towers is gone : the other is a mass of 

While entering we remember the '* Eubeian 
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Cama" — the city which Horace lauded for its 
vases, which, after war and pestilence had ruined 
it, was the ** Vacua Cuma" of Juvenal. 

In power, opulence, and population, Cuma was 
the first Grecian establishment in Italy. Her 
oracle imparted to her a solemn interest, a cen- 
tral attraction. She decined with the Roman 
power, after having created Puteoli and Naples. 
The caprice of taste and fashion, omnipotent in 
those days as in our own, rendered the attractions 
of Baiae, of Puteoli, and of Naples more fasci* 
nating than their former haunts to the votaries of 
pleasure. Cuma is now a solitary wood; its 
streets are blind alleys; its inhabitants, lizards. 
An occasional stone raising its head above the 
mass of vegetation recals its towers or palaces. 
The forest covering Cuma is a royal chase. Ex- 
tending beyond the city, it borders the lake of 
Fusaro, the ancient Acherusia-Palus, lying to the 
south, towards Misenum. The lake is now a 
long shallow sheet of water, crowned by a small 
isle and castle, and terminating in a pool, called 
I'Acqua Morta. 

The fatalist should fix his seat, like Marius, 
among the ruins of ancient cities ; there he needs 
no arguments to support his creed; no recon- 
dite sophisms, no logical inductions; the pal- 
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pable handwriting is on the wall before him ; the 
immutable law of change which existed before 
man was created — that law whose discipline was 
dealt on *^ the cities of the plain/' denounced in 
the book of Genesis, and whose sites are im- 
known. 

Man's development is one of infinite pro- 
gression. From our narrow isthmus-mark of time, 
we behold him advancing, checked, embruted, 
trampled on ; yet again, rallying, refining ; then, at 
immense intervals of time, some light of his species 
rises to prevent him from becoming utterly be- 
nighted, some star to guide his moral darkness. 
Either Confucius, or Zoroaster, or Pythagoras, or 
Plato^ or Socrates, or Bacon, each suited to de- 
velop his appointed age and no other ; even thus 
also with the moral tornadoes of the hour, the 
Attila or the Napoleon. The emblazoned pages 
of Destiny are those of the rise and fall of empires, 
for there the law of change is manifested in its 
mightiest forms — the ant-hills of ages are levelled 
in an hour, and others are moulded fi:om their 
ruins. 

The material arm of man, indeed, effected these 
revolutions; but who urged it forward, who up- 
heaved the human waves against the rock ? who 
but the mysterious and ineffable Power, the Will 

VOL. IL M 
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that guides both men and empires, and that esta* 
blished the law of cause and effect ? The mass, 
and their leaders obeyed only the blind instinct 
of their nature, the animal incentives or passions 
of lust, of plunder, of mere thirst of blood, and 
restlessness for conquest 

The history of mankind has proved to us that 
wisdom and equity have not always been endur- 
ing pillars of governments ; their appointed hour 
of invasion arrived ; they sunk before a corrupting 
taint appeared. 

In vain have fallen empires left their solemn 
warnings behind them, in ruined monuments, in a 
devastated soil, in a degenerated posterity; the 
mighty tendency of progression is still rolled op, 
the course and the nature of humanity cannot be 
turned aside or changed — the past was once the 
future, the future will become the past^ each the 
eternal reflection of the other. The Egyptian 
disenthroned the Indian idol, the Persian trampled 
on the Egyptian and crushed the Assyrian, the 
Greek humbled the Persian, the Roman overthrew 
the Greek, but hastily raised the fallen, and, feel- 
ing her rough inferiority, owned her sway in all 
save that of arms.^ Pursuing the inevitable ten- 

* ** Tu regere imperio popal )S, Romane, memento. 
Ha tibi sunt artes." — Virgil. 
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dency through the darkness of the future, wan- 
derers from now embryo nations shall perhaps 
walk hereafter along the marshes of the Thames or 
the Seine, when St Paul's or Notre Dame shall be 
formless ruins. 

All truths, moral or physical, are revealed by 
the great illustration of analogy. In the rise and 
progression of a single human being, is mirrored 
that of an empire ; the water-drop is part of the 
ocean, the multitudinous is referred to the one. 
If man doubt the voices of ruins — the dry bones 
speaking at his feet — let him trace the hand of 
Necessity in himself, the rise and fall of powers in 
the world of his own bosom. In impulsive youth, 
the startled blood recoils from its first crime. More 
developed passions, whether checked or reinless, 
are alike exhausting. In ambitious manhood, the 
ardent resolutions nursed in hope are abandoned 
in despair; the infatuation is repelled while ad- 
mitted ; the vice detested while retraced, as if habit 
had become Fate's manacle worn unresistingly. In 
a more advanced state, each fiery impulse is neu- 
tralized by torpid blood. Impotence of gratifica- 
tion now simulates the restraint of virtue ; apathy 
assumes the strength of will. At length, in " the 
last stage of all," the illusions of life depart 

And these metamorphoses of our material being, 
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these changes of the man-boy to the boy-man, 
these opposite characters assumed either for yeavs 
or hours, these multiform spirits growing from each 
other, and mysteriously allied to an ever-changing 
body, are as necessary in their abode and transit, 
as the seasons in their course, bb the coming and 
departing waves on the shore. 

If we ascend to higher contemplation on the rise 
and fall of empire, we discover that this eternal 
repetition of the same tale, this sowing of Cadmean 
teeth to reap an iron harvest, is not the eventual 
destiny of Man. 

By progression, brute hordes are humanized; 
but vices are discovered of which their ruder state 
was innocent ; the bait he^ out by Nature is taken ; 
law and justice fade into comparatively abstract 
ideas ; fraud or force prevails. 

The old war-nature again breaks forth, but now 
bedizened in trappings of gold and silver; the 
tragedy is preluded by banded music. The 
sharp swofd.that pierces only one life has be- 
come an idle ornament when science can sink 
fleets or annihilate armies in an hour. 

And these ordeals of punishment and suffering, 
products of a sensual refinement — these inventions 
of a civilized state must be proved by all nations ; 
the grasp of conquest, the thirst of martial glory. 
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the wanUm agression, the heroic and vain lepul- 
sioiiy — ^aU must be undeigone before the foUy, the 
horror^ the brute barbariam of war be felt alike by all. 

Experience will become the severe but equal 
nurse and mother to blend the nations of the earth 
into one vast family. Unlimited communication 
will be opened; all thought, all improvement, all 
discoveiy, be telegraphed ^'firom Indus to the 
Pole." The eventual destiny of human nature is 
to become one body with one intellectual cukure. 

It is no idle national boast, but a grand truth 
felt by Europe and the world, that the regene- 
rating fountain has opened among oursHves ; 
narrow at present, and contracted, but which 
shall extend itself through all lands and all time. 
Of scientific and moral 'power, we have attained 
much — less of humanity. In our contests on civil 
and religious poUty, we are yet in our in&ncy. 
The Reform Bill was one, the repeal of the Com 
Laws another grand step of progression; the 
strong grasp of democifacy arresting the arm ^ 
the wealthy, and resolving the substance of aristo- 
cracy into shadow. 

The heaped up wisdom of all ages must even- 
tually become common property, poured forth 
upon mankind in one overflowing cornucopia, 
even to the lowest hearth-stone. Our insular 
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press has begun this great work, but it must not 
run into an abuse of power; ahready have its 
agencies so operated on our common mind, that 
even that of France is in a state of comparative 
moral darkness. 

On the summit of the hill above Cuma stood 
the famous temple of Apollo, whose worship had 
been introduced in Cuma by the iBolians, there 
arose the shrine of the Sibyl immortalized by 
Virgil. A huge arch, within which are three empty 
niches, is termed " the Temple of the Giants," 
from the remains of colossal statues found therein, 
and now transferred to Naples. 

Standing on the flower-heaped mound, at the 
right of the gate of Cuma, the wide plain whereon 
the city stood is expanded to the eye. The lake 
of Follicole, now called Licola, oozes over much of 
its space in marsh land. The intervening distance 
of a mile separates it from the confronting sea. 
Glancing my eye along the curving shore, I saw 
where Litemum stood. 'A white tower occupied 
the spot ; there Scipio retired to play with pebbles 
on the beach. 

The contrast of feelings between Alexander and 
Scipio,* while meditating on the sea-shore, is re- 
markable. One was seeking the repose which the 
other had found. The man-child wept for new 
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^BiTorlds to conquer ; the other looked not beyond 
the' pebbles at his feet. He had proved all^ and 
sought no further. 

The remnant of an old inscription is said to 
have been found near Litemum, on which the 
word "PATKi-ffj" was legible. Pliny the elder 
speaks of some olive trees and myrtles^ planted by 
Scipio, as existing in his time. It is likely that 
the ashes of Scipio were conveyed thence to the 
family sepulchre on Via Capena. 

It would be difficult to convey an idea of the 
glorious hues with which nature mantles the earth 
in the environs of Cuma. Vines were everywhere 
trailing on the ground. Fa^ in the distance lay 
the Fusaro, the Acherusian lake, surrounded — nay, 
buried — among the richest vegetation. 

As we walked to the right of the gateway, 
toward the supposed cave of the Sibyl, which opens 
beneath a rock, the mounds, formed of ruins of the 
ancient city, rising round us, were masses of 
flowers of all colours, mocking the hues of Iris 
herself. I never saw such abundant vegetation as 
spread around. Rich fields of wheat were shooting 
up ; it was as if a rainbow were rolled beneath 
the feet. Fruit-trees rose thickly, with vines 
clinging to, or falling from them in every fentastic 
form. Occasionally, a firagment of the once-mighty 
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city peeped forth its grey brow, as if asking a place 
in our memory ; as if the thousands whose hearts 
once panted there, like ours, still demanded a 
tributary sigh. The monotonous voice of the sea 
on crisped pebbles, swelling up at intervak with a 
slumberous sound, conveyed the idea of Happiness 
taking her repose while venting her sense of enjoy- 
ment in long*drawn inspirations. The sky re- 
flected the purity of heaven ; and there, among 
the fresh green trees and flowers tangling round 
me, I heard, in the song of birds, the voice, and 
felt the influence of the spirit, of Joy: 



'* Upon a mofiay stone I sate me down, 
And thought of mighty Cama in her pride ! 
She of the Oracles of old renown: 
I thoaght of all the infinite life that plied 
Through horied streets where now the worms ahide: 
I thoaght of all the good, the great, the just ; 
Of chiefs for god-like actions deified. 
Whose names are vanished : record, fame and bast : 

Of Beauty's heayenly form — all turned alike to dust I 

** I would haye mourned \ my bosom sought relief: 
My heart yearned sadly toward my human kind. 
But Nature's self forbade the unnatural grief: 
The sun looked down reproof; and, in the wind, 
I heard a spirit bid me be resigned: 
Was not the crowning blessing. Life, allowed? 
The infinite dominion of the mind? 
Low to the monitory yoice I bowed : . 

And walked rejoicing on — ^my gratitude avowed." 
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POMFEn — THE 8TBBBT OT TOMBS — VILLA OW DIOHXDSp — 
THOUGHTS ON THE PAST — ANALOGIES OW ROME AND POXFEn 
— ^BEUCS IN THE STREET OP TOMBS — THE ROMAN SENTINEL 
— CHOUSE OF SALLUST — CHOUSES OP PANSA, OF THE POET, AND 
OF THE FAWN — THE FORUM — TEMPLES OF JUPITER AND 
HERCULES — INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF PANSA — ROMAN 
REFINEMENTS. 

Had a thousand writers visited Pompeii, each 
shedding his eloquence on the subject, the theme 
would remain inexhaustible. Vesuvius, frowning 
over it, can never become a common s^ht Many 
marvels of human art and labour have an equal 
effect on us with those of nature : we may instance 
the Pyramids and the Colosseum. 

But what are these, when weighed against Pom- 
peii, which opens a theme for our profoundest con- 
templation, a palpable subject wherein our human- 
ities may expand themselves? Here is the city of the 
dead existing; familiar places where they proved the 
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domestic affections, the duties of love and home. 
Are the houses razed ? Not one ; merely unroofed ; 
and had their domestic utensils, their tables, chairs, 
and beds been allowed to remain in their places, 
we might have thought that we were entering the 
homes, and usurping the hearth-stones of those 
who were on their immediate return to them. 

An awakening and solemn sight I We feel here 
that which Gray finely terms the religion of the 
place. 

The impression conveyed fi'om the first aspect 
of Pompeii is that of awe, of a reverential feeling. 
The desolate streets have a bewildered look. 
Though the cheerful daylight covers them with 
her mantle, they bear the half-awake, stupified 
look of a suddenly aroused man. I sat in the 
Street of Tombs fi:om preference, because there, as 
in the Forum, we feel assured of the truth of the 
site : 

" The Street of Tombs, the dwelling-place of death 
Of those who heard not fires that o*er them swept, 
Wrapped in oblivion, earth with earth beneath: 
But in those hallowed niches where they slept, 
Even in their urns, the fiery vapour crept, 
The mountain's ashes and the human dust 
Mingled together — ashes that once kept 
Their urns, perchance, like those around, ere thrust 
Forth from the yawning earthy where mea their hopes entrust** 
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During many hours of pur lives, we feel the 
<lignit7 of the faculties committed to our care ; 
the power to magnify, to chasten, or subdue them 
rests within ourselves. The aspect of ruins inspires 
i«rithin us a larger love towards our fellow men — a 
more yearning desire to see that which shall come 
after us. In such mood^f mind, we wish to have 
been a spirit to live on through all time, to wander 
over and contemplate all that is grand and vener- 
able on the earth — to dwell on a spot hallowed by 
the good and great — to have been one of the illus- 
trious of the past, yet to live on, beholding the 
good we were still originating on the earth ; a 
Plato, a Socrates, or a Shakespeare, whose names 
are virtues. 

Until close upon Pompeii, we are unaware of its 
vicinity. A green ridge, covered with poplars, 
rises by the road-side, behind which lies the most 
interesting sight in the world. A narrow bye-path 
opens abruptly on the Villa of Diomedes; the 
pleasant place of a patrician, who enjoyed himself 
there eighteen hundred years ago. There it stands 
and, were it not roofless, we might pass it by as a 
slovenly preserved building of the present day. 
I observed one or two "houses looking almost as 
much neglected, in the road from Naples. Every 
elegance that art and luxury could imagine had 
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been lavished on Diomedes* Villa ; its garden, its 
foontain, its portico^ and its peristyle — ^all most 
have been finished with regardless expense. We 
walk through it as we seem to walk in a dream, 
gazing mechanically on objects the most vague 
and incongruous, which we pause nut .to com- 
prehend. % 

Here is the City of the Dead disinterred 
firom the tomb of ages — ^the order of &te and time 
reversed by the endeavours of man; that which 
Nature and destruction claimed for their own is 
retaken from their grasp. Pompeii is the palpable 
isthmus between the two eternities of the past and 
present, recovered from the sea of* oblivion which 
had swept over and whelmed her. The book of 
the past is opened before us — ^no imaginary leaves, 
but the iron page of reality, traced by a hand as 
inflexible. All the tastes, habits — ^nay, even the 
familiar conceits of the moment, recollections, 
^^ trivial fond records," as Shakespeare affection- 
ately expresses it, are placed before our eyes. We 
tread the pavement along which they walked, 
each occupied in the absorbing topic or interest of 
the hour. We enter their roofless houses, the 
azure sky filling up and liealing their desolation ; 
many of them scarcely changed from the hour 
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when the inhabitants hurried away from them to 
avoid a death, which, a few years later, was inevit- 
able. We look upon their toy-like painted walls ; 
we contemplate the same tawdry figures which 
delighted their taste or gratified their vanity. We 
see^ although removed to a difierent place, the 
utensils they used for convenience, or for the pur- 
poses of luxury. We trace the marks which their 
drinking vessels have left on the marble tables. 
We find the entrance tickets to their theatres — 
we even read the angry feelings of the hour 
scribbled upon their walls. Wrapt in our imagina- 
tions of the past, we almost expect to see the 
master of the house enter, or to ^encounter a 
solitary Pompeian advancing towards us up the 
street 

But houses, as Horace moralizes, are tombs that 
survive their builders. The thirsty curiosity of 
Man has disenhumed a city ; the sun again makes 
it look glad — the firesh airs blow through the grey 
streets — the sky opens on the roofless houses — the 
birds flit through and above them — the lizard troop 
is populous there. But where are all the human 
beings ? — those who miserably perished, and those 
who hurried away, feeling the last day was at hand, 
while seeing visibly revealed, by the lightnings of the 
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night, the form of destruction in his most terrific ap- 
pearance. It is in Pompeii^ above all other places, 
that we recognise our mortality — our weakness to 
foresee events ; an impression of solemnity is con- 
veyed by every street, and by every isolated building, 
from their utter silence. The silence of Nature is 
soothing ; the inner movement of her life is felt and 
known to us ; but the silence of desolation is that of 
Death itself — it has no pulse, no feeling, nothing 
that is akin to life. 

The ruins of Rome are tenanted; they are 
teeming with busy life ; Pompeii, excepting when 
visited by the passing stranger, lies at the foot of 
Vesuvius, like a disinhumed skeleton, which may 
be again burnt by fires, or re-embowelled in the 
earth. The silence of Pompeii recalls to us that, 
in the Temple of Isis, is seen a statue to Harpo- 
crates ; the ancientjs, who embodied or deified all 
strong impressions, would scarcely foi^et the 
effects of silence. They considered it as a god — 
the true element of infinitude, of all transcendental 
greatness ; at once the fountain, source, and deep 
wherein material and intellectual energies begin 
and end. 

When walking among the ruins of Rome, the 
ancient Romans are vaguely recalled to us ; among 
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those of Pompeii, they are never absent from the 
mind. The one place is like entering a house, so 
utterly in ruin, that those who once tenanted it, 
by ' a natural association, become obscured, they 
are so far removed from our sympathies. The 
flight of time has extended too remotely — their 
places of familiar resort are become too vague, too 
doubtful for us to seize on ; we are the more re- 
pelled from doing so, by every assertion of our 
&ith being perpetually denied. At Pompeii, on 
the contrary, we enter, as it were, the houses 
whence the tenants have just departed ; they have 
gone up to the Forum — the hall is vacant while 
they are visiting a neighbour — they may be at the 
theatres or amphitheatres — their chairs are left 
carelessly in their places — the marks of good cheer 
are on the table — the stains are uncleansed from 
the hastily finished meal — the paintings are fresh 
upon the walls. • 

Infinitely more awakening, more home to our 
bosoms is brought the lesson of mortality, when 
we sit on their bronze benches round their baths, 
or where they watched the spectacles, and laughed 
or sighed as the scene moved or excited — where 
they saw the same sky and landscape as now pre- 
sented to our eyes — when we reflect that they have 
quitted them nearly nineteen centuries ! 
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The past is embodied at Pompeii — elaewfacie, it 
is an abstractioo, an idea of the mind, without a 
form. We ask aload — *^ Where are these men who 
lived and moved here, as it were, yesterday?^ The 
echo of the walls answer, as in the flastem Poetiy, 
'^ Where?" Their dust has been lost for ages; their 
records are those which their fellow^^nen have re- 
stored; yet there, rising almost from among the 
ruins, and never absent from their eyes, lowers the 
Mountain, the cause of all, which, like the Angel 
of Death, destroyed to preserve ; that annihilated 
their ant-hiUs for the hour, which, in the course of 
time, would have been destroyed by war and fire, to 
retider them immortal — to preserve their home- 
steads of comfort, or of vanity — to hand down to 
the latest posterity that which no human means of 
preservation could have so well ensured. 

The Street of Tombs is of considerable extent 
Some of the n^numents are of a square form; 
some are low round towers ; most of them are as 
white and fresh as if they had been erected yester- 
day. Looking into one of them, I saw several 
cinerary urns; the ashes of the dead and of 
Vesuvius were blended inseparably together. Over 
the door of the tomb of Scaurus, a group of gla^- 
ators are carved in bas-relieC The present level 
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of the earth rises on each side of the street, con- 
siderably above the excavations; poplars wHved 
along their summits, their vivid green relieved 
against the blue sky, and almost overshadowed by 
Vesuvius. 

The unfinished marbles are still laid along the 
pavement of the street of tombs. The sculptors 
had been employed on them ; their models are 
lying near those which had been overthrown, and 
broken by the previous catastrophe. The first 
rough chips were struck from the marble mass, 
when the workmen, throwing away their tools, and 
abandoning every thing, fled fix)m the fire. 

The post of the sentinel is shown in the porch, 
dose outside the gates : an arch in the wall, with 
low stone benches on either side. Here he must 
have seen the wild tide of flight roll by him — 
the fear — the desperation — and the agony, the 
Mountain blazing full in his front He must have 
vntnessed all its fiiry : and stood knee-deep, it may 
be, among the burning ashes until he was sufib- 
cated in his place ; inflexible in Roman discipline, 
he had not been taught to fly. He was dug out 
firom the spot with his spear close beside him. 
This impressive picture has been graphically illus- 
trated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in his " Last 
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Days of Pompeii." The heroic action, or the 
ennobling thought, whether emanating from a 
patrician or from a poor sentinel, commands the 
like veneration from poetry : — 

" On — on the hnman tides rush throagh the gate. 
While the red moantain blazing fall in view, 
Yon Roman Sentinel doth contemplate : 
Motionless as a statue there he grew, 
Composed hisiace though livid is its hue ; 
Sternness with awe in his undaunted eye ! 
Vainly the fiery tempest round him fiew : 
He had not, like the herd, been taught to fly — 

Scathed, blasted in his place, the warrior stood to die." 

When the door of the house of Sallust is opened, 
we look through the building to the garden, 
at its extremity, bounded by a painted wall, 
resembling the background of an Opera scene. 
Eschewing Latin terms, while writing English, 
we may call the rooms the entrance hall, the 
parlour, the inner drawing-room, with doors open- 
ing to the bed-rooms on each side. 

The paintings in the rooms of the women are 
quite fresh ; the subject of one of them, a ladies' 
bath-room, conveyed a delicate hint Diana is 
represented nude, and Actaeon is on the point 
of being devoured for his very natural intrusion. 

The house of Pansa was next opened to us ; a 
wealthy man must he have been, for nny^<^ --« «^>?«» 
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dimeDsions of his chambers. While standing by 
tlie fountain in his large hall, I saw Vesuvius look- 
ing in, as it were — so close does he seem — ^and 
tlirowing up a light red flame. 

The house of the poet, so termed, is smaller, 
but the most elegant and graceful of all. The 
mosaics were perfect; all was finished, as we 
should now say, in good taste. 

The house of the Fawn opens on a large square, 
surrounded with what were once elegant fluted 
columns of the composite order, and, a rare occur- 
rence, unpainted. There we are shown the 
battle of Issus, done in mosaic ; they preserve it 

well ; they should do so ; it is enclosed tinder a shed 

• 

as a protection against the weather. The prints 

and engravings made from it are endless ; much 
of the original is efiaced. I never saw the hurry 
and confusion of battle more truly expressed; no 
one who has seen the figure of the mounted horse- 
man, supposed to represent Alexander, in full 
career, passing his firmly grasped spear through 
his fallen adversary, who, writhing round it, 
dying, is desperately endeavouring to stay its 
force, and give a last stroke in return, can foiget 
it It is admirable in energy and expression; 
the head of Alexander is alive. The slain man 
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must have beeq designed to be a great persooage. 
The expression in the £Eu:es of the Peisians round 
him, at his fall, is that of horror and astonishment. 
The figure in the car — the head being full of life — 
is supposed to be designed for that of the Persian 
King. 

The situation of the Forum, an area, inclosed 
bj B. Doric colonnade on three sides, is perfect; It 
is commanded bj Vesuvius on the one side, open- 
ing towards the sea on the other, and to the oppo- 
site range of mountains. Its area is covered with 
grass ; it is an oblong square interspersed with &Ilen 
piUars, broken shafts, and reliques of lost statues ; 
firagments of friezes and cornices are strewed be- 
tween them. 

The whole aspect of the Forum — the tawdry 
hues of its standing and fallen columns — the walls 
discoloured and dismantled, staring on each other 
— the mingled appearance of life and desolation^ 
an air of gaiety mocked by ruin and profoiuid 
silence, conveyed to the scene a strange pio- 
turesque effect, an impression of the wild and 
outlandish. 

Little did they who once trod its precincts, 
dream of convulsions so terribly to be illustrated ; 
still the spasm which four years previously shook 
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their city to its foundations, was the first mighty 
effort of nature, to throw oflP the fires which had 
became so oppressive in her bosom. 

I sate on a column and looked earnestly at 
Vesuvius. So closely is he approximated, that the 
Forum appeared to lay open defencelessly to his 
first aggression; He gave no sign; the dusky 
breathings of his life ascended heavily as a dull 
cloud, lowered over his sullen forehead ; the power 
was silent — the prophet was inscrutable. 

The temple of Jupiter rises here ; the Comitia, 
a picturesque and impressive ruin, is close beside 
it Portions of the temples have large rents in 
the walls, pointed out by the guides as the supposed 
effects of the previous earthquake that had shaken 
PompeiL The temple of Hercules was converted 
into a ruin by this eatthquake. It must have 
had vast dimensions. The citizens had not begun 
its reparation ; it is now, what it was then, a ruin. 

The Amphitheatre, excepting the seats which 
have been taken, or stolen, is perfect Around 
the lower balustrades, the Patricians had carved 
their names, designating their respective places; 
all and each of them might have been easily de- 
ciphered, as the incisions retained their sharpness. 
After revisiting Pompeii, and maldng the Forum, 
the theatres, and amphitheatre &miliar to us, we 
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naturally again inspect the private dwellings. To 
those haunts I constantly returned : to the house of 
Pansa, so called ; to that of Sallust ; to the house 
of the Nereids ; to the suburban villa of Diomedes. 

The entrance to the house of Pansa is ruinous ; 
yet the first glance, opening to the garden at the 
farther end, is sufficient to prove the fallacy of 
remarks which are made on the smallness of the 
houses in Pompeii. We feel this impression on 
our first visit ; the second corrects it The poor 
have everywhere small and confined dwellings; 
the shops of Pompeii'were very small; of the 
sleeping-rooms of the poorer class, we cannot 
judge ; the roof and upper part of almost every 
house having been more or less injured during its 
disinterment 

The house of the sedile, Pansa, including its 
garden, occupying a third of its length, covers an 
area of three hundred feet by one hundred ; part 
of this space, however, was occupied by shops 
belonging to the owner, and let out by him; just 
as we see in Paris, the lower rooms let by those 
who occupy the upper premises.* 

* These shops most have given the patrician houses a mean 
appearance ; there is something mean in the idea of one's hoose 
being baried, as it were, among sach rubbish. Cicero hints at 
the ruinous condition into which many of these had fallen^ 
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The haunt in which I buried myself during my 

visits, was in the atrium^ or drawing-room, of the 

liouse of Pansa. K our companion be a volume 

of Mazois, of Donaldson, or of Sir William Gell, 

Mre may, with slight aid from imagination, restore 

all that is wanting. Sitting before the fountain, I 

looked down the building, toward my right, to the 

doorway, and the entrance to the left, through the 

Ionic peristyle, on to the bounding garden wall, 

with Vesuvius rising in the distance. Before, 

and behind me, were the apartments, each 

side of the drawing-room for the reception of 

guests ; also the private sleeping-rooms. Nothing 

can look more desolate and skeleton-like than the 

bare walls, half tawdry, half dirty, which seem left 

to stare at each other. Such a position renders us 

contemplative. 

The masque of life had been acted here ; the 
side-scenes were left standing : the jests and mum- 
meries of the hour were scribbled on them : the 
fantastic figures on the walls were uneffaced ; the 
wine had been replaced by volcanic dust in the jars ; 
but the water yet remained in the vessel where it was 
concealed ; little, could the slave, who deposited it 

taxed too high, perhaps, by their griping masters. We learn 
from a Pompeian inscription, that a Julia Felix possessed nine 
hundred of them — say even ninety, she was fortunate indeed. 
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there, have imagined its after resurrection. Before 
I formed any vague idea of individual character, it 
was my delight, first, to reinstate the mansion; 
this any one may effect, by referring to the anti* 
quaries, or to their epitome, in an excellent work, 
entitled " Pompeii." • 

I pictured the room in which I was sitting, in a 
state of restoration : the doors on either side the 
curtains unfolded, the statues on their pedestals 
between the spaces;- the brightly painted and 
fancifully arabesqued walls ; the marble or mosaic 
pavement of the hall ; the Umpid fountain in the 
centre, open to the blue sky fi*om the aperture 
above ; or, if the day were clouded or rainy, a rare 
circumstance, reflecting the hues of the tinted 
curtain, or velarium, drawn across it, throwing an 
additional softness over the apartments, while the 
aromatic shrubs and flowers planted round that 
water, afforded an additional fragrance, making 
the air redolent of enjoyment ; the sense of cool- 
ness heightened the luxury men felt, by the sound 
of the faUing waters, and the dripping of the rains 
through the floating coverlet And here the luxu- 
rious patrician reposed alone, or with his friends 
around him, during the intenser heats of the day ; 
varying his enjoyment by the bath, or sitting and 

* Pompeii, toL II. Third Edition. 1836. Mamy. 
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looking through the distant peristyle, (the curtains 
being folded back,) at his own quiet and secluded 
flower-garden. 

If he were a meditative man, and paused to re- 
flect on his own pleasures, magnifying them by 
contemplation, as all refined men do, he must have 
doubly enjoyed those happy moments, those sunny 
hours, enhanced by the overshadowing remem- 
brance of their indurability. To reflect on passing 
moments of delight — to prolong, while dwelling on 
them, even while the sands are rushing on, is an 
Epicurean refinement of the highest order, mcreas- 
ing the sense of enjoyment 
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THE MUSEUM OF NAPLES— PAINTINGS AND OTHEB BELICS FROM 
POMPEn — THE EGYPTIAN COLLECTION — EGYPT AND THE 
EGYPTIANS — THE HEBREWS — RELICS FROM PfSTUM — COL- 
LECTION OF ETRUSCAN VASES — THE PAPYRUS OF EPICURUS 
— MUMMIES — STATUE OF HERCULES — THE TORSO BACCH178 — 
THE PSYCHE. 

That palace of wonders, the Studio of Naples, 
presents among her treasures many objects on 
which we would willingly linger. Several rooms 
of the museum are hung with paintings from 
Pompeii ; those which were taken from do- 
mestic walls, which had been gazed on as fami- 
liar things by domestic eyes. To describe one 
quarter of them would be to fill a large volume. 
Some were excellent, some execrable; many of 
them are supposed to be copied by inferior hands 
from great pictures of the time — a, fashion common 
among ourselves. We would recall one only. 
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because it has been often noticed ; the removal of 
Briseis from the tent of Achilles. 

The original painter understood human nature 
well : the immortal slave appears rather affecting 
than feeling a grief. She evidently remembers 
that she is leaving a hero for a king. The group- 
ing is perfect : the head of Achilles is ftdl of fire 
and energy; but the coarse execution certainly 
does not merit such hyperbolical praises as have 
been lavished on it The same impression occurred 
to us while surveying the return of Meleager, and 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia ; which last fi*esco was^ 
we feel almost certain, copied firom the masterpiece 
of Protagoras. 

The fantastic arabesque patterns taken fi*om the 
walls of Pompeii, the fauns or satyrs, grouped or 
apart, are admirably done. The mosaics were 
generally coarse : these were no fair specimens of 
what they could do, or rather, have done, perhaps 
yet to be discovered. 

It is no common sight to see the whole family of 
Balbus restored to life in marble : the parents, the 
sisters, and the son. We please ourselves in 
tracing their family resemblance: the evident 
good nature written in the faces of the sisters ; the 
carefiil, anxious look of the mother; and the 
patrician air of the son. 

n2 
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It is here that we are shown the impression 
which the bosom of the daughter of Diomed left 
on the fierce volcanic dust^ which, hardening into 
consistency, became a cast of its beauty. Her 
skull is ako handed about, (a custom which cer- 
tainly were far more honoured in the breach than 
the observance ;) it was white as ivory, the forehead 
remarkably low. 

The bronze lamp, found in the hands of Diomed's 
wife, inspires interest Its light, perhaps, illumed 
the subterranean darkness when day was shut out 
from the family for ever. The key is shown which 
was found near her ; also, a small purse wrought 
from gold threads, with earrings, bracelets, and 
necklace of her daughter ; each of gold, also, but 
roughly wrought 

In the midst of a little armory in the ^^ Egyptian 
Collection'' of the Studio, a sacerdotal bull is 
shown, wrought in touchstone : it is of a rectan- 
gular form, with a horn, indicated by many lines 
on the frontal. In the middle of his back, a scara- 
bseus is placed in a bark floating on water, denoted 
by wavy lines. Two divinities are stooping down 
in fi-ont, of which one holds the bull on the head. 
A repetition of the same divinities appears on the 
side, but kneeling, as if adoring it The eyes of 
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Osiris, with two other symbols, are represented on 
the forehead of the bull; lower down, hierogly- 
phics are engraved between the figures and the 
scarabaeus. 

Behind the bull, two priests are stooping; 
another, on his knees before an altar, makes offer- 
ings ; the shahal thereon, of which we discern a 
wing, appears the object of their adoration. With 
the exception of the scarabseus, all the other forms 
are wrought in simple lines. 

The Egyptians represented the soul under the 
figure of a scarabaeus, since that insect, from whose 
e^ first emanates the worm, transforms itself 
afterwards into a volatile insect; its metamor- 
phoses thus resemble, to a certain degree, the 
subtle and terrestrial part of man, which decom- 
poses itself in death. 

Pursuing this idea, the soul, represented by the 
scarabaeus, which is in a bark, seems to typify its , 
passage to another life ; being assisted by the love 
of the Divinity, and by the prayers and offerings of 
the priests. 

The Egyptians were a marvellous people, over 
whom, in despite of researches from the day of 
Herodotus to our own, hangs a cloud of mystery. 
The theme of Egypt is worthy the loftiest powers 
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of the illustrator.* The aspect of the country is as 
marvellous as its inhabitants. Nature, like a mate- 
rial god, operates there undisguisedly before their 
eyes; forcing on them, however embruted they were 
and are, the truth of the existence of Two Principles, 
the Typhon and the Osiris— decay andregeneration. 
The fiery blasts of the sirocco, the angel of death, 
now scorches them with intolerable heat, or over- 
whelms them in the sands of the desert, or brings 
with it the plagues of fitmine, disease, and despair. 
Then the life of nature and of man is renewed 
in the overflow of the Delta-ing waters, and all 
is gladness. Thus, the scourges of evil and of 
death are dealt with one hand, and the exube- 
rant blessings of existence with the other. Of all 
nations, therefore^ on the face of the earth, the 
Egyptians were the most impressed by religion : 

* We hare been informed that Mr. J. A. St« John is engaged 
on another edition of his work on Egypt, with a new feature, that 
of illoBtratiDg the early books of the Bible, and the works of 
Greek and Roman classics. This, in his hands, must become 
standard in the language. His resources, as a traveller and a 
first-rate scholar, exhibited in his ** Manners and Customs of 
Ancient Greece,*' — ^his graphic and philosophical powers as a 
writer, — would give him manifold advantages over others who 
have only skimmed the profound, the almost fathomless, depths 
of Egyptian mysteries. In a former day, Denon wrote eloquently 
on Egypt — Volney far better : let us hope that Mr. St John will 
set that stamp on the subject which shall mark it for its own. 
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they saw " the outwafd and visible signs : " the 
hand-writing was on the wall before them. 

The earUest children of men who first halted in 
their pilgrimage on the banks of the seven*mouthed 
Nile — ^who saw its river, as if instinct with life, 
rise and change an arid and sun-scorched desert, 
blasted by siroccos, into a glowing paradise of 
infinite vegetation, must have knelt down and 
adored. Priests were created by the spectacle; 
they were self-installed on the spot In the rege- 
nerating airs that rose fi'om the waters, they felt the 
breath of the Almighty ; they saw the earth 
starting into life under the footsteps of the present 
Deity ; they turned aside from the shouting mul- 
titude, and said among themselves—" There is a 
God I'' 

Profoundly interesting is it to trace yet further 
the effects of the' parent Nature on her child. 

Conscious of the perpetual destruction and reno- 
vation of material substances manifested before 
their eyes, they made a Titan-revolt against 
Nature, and resisted her law of necessity. They 
piled up mounjtain-masses towards heaven ; they 
essayed to stamp immortality on the work of their 
hands. 
Then rose Heliopolis, the city of the Sun ; theu 
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the regal Memphis, which has left no vestige of 
its site; then the hundred-gated Thebes^ whicb, 
aloof from the ravages of the Nile, has become 
coeval with Nature. It is here we recc^nise the 
character of the people* 

In despite of their prostration to brutes of the 
earthy material symbols of immaterial influences, 
in despite of their unbridled sensualism, of their 
tyrant-ruled, priest-ridden, slavish character, and 
total abnegation of moral discipline, no traveller 
ever stood within the temple of Dendera, behold- 
ing there types of creation emanating from the 
body of the starry Athor, embracing and em- 
braced,* without feeling that the Egyptians had 
obtained the acme of esoteric philosophy, as, among 
the ruins of Carnac, the climax of material power. 



* The reader is referred to a remarkable passage in ^ Egypt 
and Mohammed All/' by Mr. St John. The latter part only is 
quoted. ** On the roof of the Pronaos, we observe a theological 
representation of the birth of the universe from the bosom of 
Athor, whose outstretched arms app^^ar to embrace the whole 
expanse of heaven. From her mouth issues the winged globe, 
emblematic of the self-poised world, floating, as if on wings, 
through immeasurable space. Her womb also gives birth to the 
sun and moon, which, as soon as bom, diffuse their light and 
generative influence on the whole of sublunary nature ; while the 
other gods, with their stellar mansions, mystic symbols, transmit 
grations, avatars, and earthly representatives, are seen moving in 
order along the firmament, envelop^ within the skirts of her 
starry robe." — Vol. i. p. 310. 
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Who that has gazed along the almost intermin- 
able avenue of Sphinxes^ those Titanic masses — 
trunks of a giant wilderness, not crowned with 
decaying branches shot from perishable roots, but 
with shapes of mysterious and awful beauty — the 
casts from a mould destroyed — the work of a world 
gone by, bearing a serious expression, open, vast, 
and uniform ; — who ever stood among that wilder- 
ness of ruins, over-wrought with hieroglyphics, 
pregnant with starry meanings — nor felt that such 
a people, however debased by sensuality or tyranny, 
held within themselves all the elements of greatness? 

The mere duration of these Sphinxes, in which 
the conjunction of the intellectual with the mate- 
rial — the man with the inferior animal — is darkly 
typified, convey an indefinite, but sublime impres- 
sion. They are shapes that have seen the mornings 
of three thousand years break over them; that 
have met the vertical rays, while men, cowering in 
darkness, remained immovable ; when the air was 
vibrating flame ; when heat calcined the granite i 
forms that have glowed beneath the red lights of 
setting suns which, renovating their beauty, almost 
called them to life ; that, standing darkly clear 
and pure against the star-light, seem like serene 
and imperturbable Idols of a departed world 

And these are Egyptian labours ; the works of 

N 3 
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men who have been despised ; of men who stamped 
endurance on their mortal bodies; who arrested 
the prepress of decay^ and made the blackened 
mummy a grinning mockery of human life ; of 
men who reared the Pyramids which, whether 
monuments of kings, or symbols of material in- 
fluences, have survived the rise and fall of innu- 
merable empires. 

The mountain Pyramids are the marvel of their 
age, the mystery of after-time, at whose base the 
sages of all nations have stood, and tortured their 
minds with suggestion, to turn away — unsatisfied. 
Before these, the conqueror was baffled : a giant 
rose in his path, that he could not overthrow. 
Before these, the spleen of the cynic, the jest of 
the wit, the scorn or pity of the moralist, have 
been alike thrown away : motes in the sunbeam, 
flitting their hour before the overshadowing and 
the immovable. 

The great fact of their durability, reducing that 
of states and empires into moments, crushed the 
flimsiness of speculation: the mightiest fabrics 
reared by man, are felt to be mole-hills by their 
side. This truth they have proved to us — the 
ruling idea of the hero-king, or tyrant, who raised 
them was, that they should endure lor ever : the 
challenge of a son of time against eternity. 
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If he placed his tomb therein^ it was his sole 
miscalculation.* In vain were boastful inscriptions 
made on walls which stared back with indifference 
on human curiosity. 

Of the tomb of Osymandyas, not one stone re- 
mains on another; np chisel could plough deep 
enough to leave his name and pride unerased on 
his colossal monument ; restless ants would have 
burrowed up his bones though buried deeper than 
ever plummet sounded. His name and pride were 
immortalized by the historian, when the dust of 
the ** king of kings" had vanished in the wind. 

Mystery and concealment, vaunts of pride apd 
power, the intense yearning to preserve their dust 
intact from that of common mortality — to bury 
themselves under a mountain of matter — all were 
alike in vain. Earth would have quietly hidden 
them in her maternal bosom, and the end had 
been obtained ; but they would be kings in death, 
giants in their graves, imposing, though metamor- 
phosed into worms. They wrenched away the bones 
from their mother, and piled up the heap in 
childish vanity to heaven. 

* The practical researches of Colonel Vyse, have at length 
proved the truth of the generally adopted opinion of ancients and 
modems on the Pyramids ; namely, that they were used as tombs 
by the earlier Egyptian kings ; but whether erected for that sole 
pm^se, or as symbolical edifices, remains in mystery. 
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But the builder of the great Pyramid has baffled 
us ; his fame for good or for ill depended on in- 
sensate matter alone : no Homer stood near him 
to stamp his immortality when he died. In his 
leading idea, he half succeeded. He calculated 
on the impotence of foes, or time, to overthrow the 
work that he had done ; it was the Man only that 
failed. The giant marvel, based deep in desert 
sands, looks broadly on the sun and sky as on 
the yesterday of three thousand years. It certifies 
the greatness of the ruling mind that designed, 
that forced its growth towards the heavens, 
amidst the shouts or execrations, the groans or 
blood of thousands who exulted or perished round 
its base. 

The human Creation remains to be overthrown 
by the Deluge only ; an enigma, over which each 
departing age casts a cloudier shadow ; the cause 
of its foundation, the name of its creator, alike in- 
scrutable. 

That the priests who allowed the multitude to 
kneel to brutes, to prostitute themselves to foul 
crimes, should yet in silence and in secrecy pre- 
serve the solemn secret of their immortality, should 
have really believed that a divine flame burned in 
them which neither time nor 'death could ex- 
tinguish ; that, believing this, they should preserve 



y 
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their hideous carcases through thousands of years, 
until, in the fuhiess of time, their departed spirits 
could return to them, appears as marvellous as it is 
unaccountable. That their belief in immortahty 
was no dream is manifest by the outward and 
visible sign before us ; a sign proving they had 
caught the hint vouchsafed from God through 
Nature — the heavy and the sensual buried in its 
cell — the spiritual finding, or creating its wings, 
and soaring from its prison-house heavenward. 

Was the faith and the hope traditional ? had it 
floated down to them, the fi*agments of some mighty 
faith, of some intellectual fabric built up by hands 
unknown, parted asunder, and sunken in the gulfs 
of an unknown time and people ? Had the ancient 
revelation been previously engraved on the rocks 
of India ? or did they find it in the more uneradi- 
cable traces of the human soul, discovered in the 
expansion of its infinite faculty? or, did they feel 
the sublime and mighty analogies of Nature speak- 
ing round them — silent voices, yet heard by man 
to-day as they were three thousand years before, in 
the sun and the moon, in the hosts of heaven, in the 
life-engendering Nile? Conscious of these thrill- 
ing truths, wherefore, like the Hebrew lawgiver, 
whom they taught, did they too hide them from the 
people? Questions never to be responded, and 
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which serve but to exercise the mind till it aches 
with suggestion. 

If Moses was instructed by the Egyptian priest- 
hood, why did they not impart to him their esoteric 
faith — the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments ? This had been clearly taught to anterior 
lawgivers. The Brahmins, in the Shastah, had 
revealed the Supreme Being, and the partial 
angelic revolt (the idea originating in the supposed 
opposition of Two Principles) which the Greek 
afterwards imitated in th6 Titan wars. Confucius 
had become a light to the Chinese — the sublimer 
Zoroaster had symbolled the Omnipotent in the 
sun — the Magians had taught also that creation 
was effected in six gahambars. 

The doctrine, so necessary to restrain the natural 
man, is not only omitted by Moses, but expressly 
denied. The only solution which can be given is, 
that the Jews were too gross a people to compre- 
hend such sublime truths. The revealments of 
Genesis more than confirm the impression. 

The egress of the Hebrews from bondage was 
marked by dishonour — by a want of common 
honesty, in which they appear to have gloried : 
permission having been allowed them to depart, 
they could only have been pursued as robbers. 
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They saw the laws of Nature reversed for them — 
the immutable made mutable. God walked before 
them iu the desert ; no impersonation, but evident 
in cloud or fire. Their hunger was fed from 
heaven — their thirst miraculously assuaged. They 
breathed in an atmosphere of miracles which be- 
came familiar. While dazzled by lightnings of 
Sinai, with thunder bellowing in their ears, they 
amused themselves, in the absence of Moses^ in 
erecting and worshipping a golden calf, made from 
the rings and other spoils of Egypt, and revelled 
in unimaginable indulgences. In vain the earth 
opened beneath them, swallowing up whole tribes ; 
a course of sinning and repenting was pursued. 
They gained the promised land to develop the 
most remorseless passions. Assaulting a city, of 
which the wall was miraculously 'overthrown, they 
mercilessly slaughtered men and women vvho had 
never heard of them. Neither the beasts of the 
field, nor even infants at the breast were spared. 
The course of the earth stayed its progression until 
they had achieved their victories, but the national 
character remained unchanged. 

The slightest glance at the records of Moses 
convinces us that he was ignorant of a doctrine 
which might have had marked effects. It must be 
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manifest, from his own writings, that of all nations 
who have walked the earth, the Hebrews most 
required the doctrine of future punishments.^ 

In another room of the Museum, trophies of 
arms are preserved, found in the tombs of Psestum : 
a cuirass, helmet, and two spears. They were of 
a green hue — rough and time-eaten. We look at 
them with long and earnest attention. 

Two tombs are also shown, with skeletons 
found in them : the one from Nola, the other from 
Paestum. Vases were placed round them : a cup 
on the lungs; and a piece of money fixed between 
the teeth, to pay for their Stygian passage. The 
skeleton-hero from Paestum Ues with his arms 
near him — his spear, his arrows, and his sword 
inviolate. The sides of the tomb are painted : on 
one side, a single combat is represented. One 
champion has thrown his spear, and though he has 
wounded hi^i adversary, by fixing it in his leg, he 
prepares to launch a second javelin. The other 
advancing on him, sword in hand, is about to be 
stopped by the herald behind. 

The collection of Etruscan vases were alone 



* Warburtou*s paradox on the subject needs merely an allu- 
sion. It reposes among similar productions which lacked the 
foundatton of truth. 
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worthy a pilgrimage to the south. Yet there was 
one surpassing the rest, which was found at 
Psestum ; the subject, Cadmus destroying the Ser- 
pent, previously to sowing men ; the gods above, 
watching and assisting. On this vase I saw written 
the word naXos thrice over ; it was indeed well de- 
signated. 

A papyrus, written by Epicurus — a treatise on 
Nature — was in the process of being unfolded. It 
appeared like the black rind of the bark of a tree ; 
much of it was said to be lost. The slow patience, 
the unflagging attention, the careful eye, to make 
out these almost invisible writings, appear mar- 
vellous ; they tax all the wit, patience, and ingenuity 
of man. Epicurus probably wrote this with his own 
hand. The students appear like printers, getting 
up a work " Of Nature, now first published." 

Here also, are seen hideous coal-black mum- 
mies, grinning in their coffins ; human beings who 
might have looked on a Rameses or a Sesostris, 
themselves disinhumed, to become a stare and a 
wonder, after millenniums of repose. 

One of the priests of Isis was found in Pompeii 
with an axe in his hand, endeavouring to hew his 
way through a door — the axe is shown here. 
Another, overladen with the treasures of the 
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temples, was overtaken by death close to the Tragic 
Theatre, where his skeleton was found: close to 
it were three hundred and sixty coins of silver, 
forty-two of bronze, and eight of gold, wrapped in 
a cloth, and so strongly, as to have sustained not 
the slightest injury, after a lapse of eighteen hun- 
dred years — these also are produced to us. 

Santo Bartoli instructs us that the torso of the 
statue of Hercules was found in the baths of An- 
toninus ; the head, in the Trastevere, in clearing out 
a fountain ; the legs, in the neighbourhood of the 
Fratocchiae, properly in the territory of the family 
Colonna, a distance of ten miles from the baths. 
The Farnese Hercules creates no interest beyond 
the exhibition, too elaborately developed, of brute 
force : a mountain mass of bone and muscle ; a 
human bull, fattened up for a cattle show: the 
most unmeaning, and that is a bold word, of all our 
exhibitions. 

Winkelmann pleasantly observes on this occa- 
sion, that some of the ancient statues resemble a 
certain robber, who left one ear at Madrid, and 
the other at Naples. This statue, which has under- 
gone a probation still more strange, is well pre- 
served : a part of the left arm, with the hand, and 
the toes of the feet alone, are modem. 
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The Torso Famese : the celebrity of this admir- 
able work is notorious. Poussin is said to have 
made it his constant study. In its original state, it 
represented a sitting Bacchus. The graceful and 
flowing proportions of a youth in the flower of his 
age, wherein we recognise the joyousness of a god ; 
the beautiful hair which floats in curls over his 
shoulders, confirms this opinion. The left arm 
reposed by his side ; the right must have been 
raised towards his shoulder; it is difficult to 
divine the entire attitude. Strange it appears to 
say, that in this armless, headless, legless thing, 
the mind recognises an affinity to the perfect; 
to a shape that must have equalled the Venus 
in grace, and have cast even the Antinous in 
shadow. 

It may appear paradoxical to assert that a limbless 
trunk could express joyousness ; but it is conveyed 
by the inflection of the body, the inclining of one 
who was archly and gracefully wantoning with the 
being he loved before him ; the slight elevation of 
the right shoulder confirms the impression. I know 
not how further to express this sentiment, yet I 
would observe that the inflection of the body in a 
fine dancer conveys to us an impression of joy ; 
and, looking to Nature, do we not recc^nise it in 
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the form of the poplar, when gracefully bending 
from the wind ? 

At the first glance, the imagination restores the 
whole : we see the deity in the redundancy of joy, 
holding the grapes over the head of his Ariadne. 
The longer I gazed upon that faultless trunk, the 
more I seemed to feel the joyousness that lingered 
like light around it. 

The Psyche is a Grecian sculpture of the 
highest order. It is probable that this statue made 
part of a group, by reason of the pensive expres- 
sion of the head, which has its motive of sadness 
represented before her. This most precious work, 
whose remains cannot be looked upon without re- 
gret, and which might well have adorned the age 
of Praxiteles, has received her name firom the 
indication of wings which are perceived on her 
shoulders: the number of ancient figures of 
winged females being limited. What tongue, or 
pen, or pencil, could convey to the mind the all- 
perfect beauty of that face ? — the ideal of the grace- 
ful and the beautiful embodied — the holy tender- 
ness of its speaking melancholy ? None : it is one 
of those few objects on this earth whose worship is 
silence. Our last impression arising when the sense 
of admiration subdues, is that of sadness: it is 
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ever thus with us before the ideal ; we have looked 
upon that which we cannot hope to see realized ; 
it has sublimated us, to feel the high beings we 
could become when living in the presence of the 
august, the pure, and the beautiful. 
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LETTER XX. 



SORREMTO, THB BDEN OF ITALT^ CAPRI Ain> ITS AZUBE CAVE 
— PALACE OF TIBXRinS — ^THOUORTS ON HIS CHARACTER — 
AMALFI: ITS MAGNIFICENT SITE — BAT OF SALERNO — THE 
STRENS* ISLES. 

Sorrento is the veritable Eden of Italy. All 
that can be concentered by the imagination of the 
beautiful redundancy of Nature, is here developed. 
Homer's Garden of Alcinous is but a faint picture 
of Sorrento. The whole plain, bounded by mag- 
nificent mountains, opens in one vast orchard; 
and white villas peep through dense foliage at the 
happiest intervals. 

But it by no means resembles our insular ideas 
of orchards ; for here flourish together the pome- 
granate, the mulberry, the aloe, the acacia, the 
apple and pear, the peach, the apricot, the fig, the 
vine, the olive, the walnut, with whole groves of 
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orange and lemon trees; to look down on which 
from any eminence, is like looking into Elysium* 

Here aresho.wn to the traveller, corridors andrude 
temples delved in the sea cliffs, called " the caves 
of Ulysses;" the tradition still exists that they 
were consecrated by him to the Syrens ; they are 
stripped of every decoration. Homer has exactly 
described the shore. One grey crag near the 
landing-place, advanced far into the water, seems 
as if it might have been hurled there by the hand 
of Polyphemus. Capri, opposite, rising like a 
half-broken wave, answers to Homer's Lachaea, 
where Ulysses, having quitted the ^olian or 
Circean Isles a second time, anchored at Capri, 
and leaving his fleet there, proceeded with one 
vessel to Syrentum. He, there, encountered and 
escaped from Polyphemus : 

** Eren now, while sitting on this mossy stone, 
I see the sail spread from Lachse's isle; 
They scale the Cyclop's cave — a shoat — a groan : 
In his red eye is plmiged the fiery pile I 
Loy with the morning's light, the goats defile 
Slowly beneath the blinded monster's hand: 
Free stands at iength the hero of the wile ; 
And now the giant's clamoars fill the strand, 

As, shouting, bound from shore the Ulyss^an band I" 

Thence he sailed to the Laestrygones, near Caieta, 
and arrived at QSea, the realm of Circe. 
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While wandering, or resting among those 
haunted scenes, during the long summer months, 
I frequently asked myself if I really saw and 
rested among crags and caves, which in the in- 
fancy of the world. Homer saw, not with imagina- 
tive but unblinded eyes ; — ^for his bUndness must 
have fallen on him when advanced in life ; every 
line in the earlier books of the Iliad proves this 
fact : he had seen the spots, and various towns and 
cities, which he, sometimes in a single line, so 
graphically describes. Every spot of Sorrento and 
its vicinity is classic ground ; the mighty spirits 
of old hallowed its precincts : to wander among 
such scenes is to draw their inspiration. 

We took advantage of a delicious morning to 
pass over from the mainland to the isle of Capri 
and the azure cave. I never saw such intense 
translucence as the sea possesses round the rocks of 
Capri, nor such beautiful specimens of iris-hued 
sands lying beneath, greener than emeralds, and 
bright as sapphires ; and though at great depths, 
looking as if we could reach them at lengdi of 
arm. The impression of purity which is always 
allied to objects of a more ethereal nature than our 
own, was no doubt the cause which impelled the 
ancients, while gazing on such waters as these, to 
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create for them inhabitants of a nature as ethereal. 
They peopled the heavens, the earth, and the 
waters. I do believe we should have created 
Nereids here without their aid ; for such depths 
could not be left by the mind, an empty unimagi- 
native void ; to bathe earthly limbs in them had 
seemed a profanation. 

There was a squabble round the narrow rock- 
arched cave — where all should have been quiet 
Boys were huddling in from their boats, placed 
before the entrance, deafening us as we entered. 
Plunging into the water, they pushed the boat into 
comparative darkness. They looked, in the clear 
blue water, like young fiends, grinning and 
howling after us while going to our place of 
penance. We forgot, for a few seconds, the yells 
with which they filled the cavern, and the plashing 
sound of their diving bodies, in the really extraor- 
dinary scene which was presented. 

That Virgil was ignorant of the existence of 
this cavern, is certain ; he would not have omitted 
seizing on that which no mind like his could 
have passed over — he, who in his poem has 
omitted no single point of local beauty. They talk 
(in the Guide's Book) of the baths of Tiberius, 
and mention this cave as one of them ; but, con- 

voL. n. o 
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sidering the age and habits of the worn-out 
roue, the immense descent from the heights ren- 
ders the . supposition at least apocryphaL The 
Romans entertained such a horror of rocks and 
shelves; such a superstitious feeling of their 
localities that, unless driven on them, they kept at 
a respectful distance. No deity was more feared, 
or more awfiil in their eyes than Neptune; no 
god had more glorious temples ; no shrines were 
more reverentially approached — sea caverns being 
held among the number. The modem Italians 
have sailed close to that '^ hole in the wall*' for 
ages, but never dreamed of entering it. I saw 
one or two other similar holes, as we sailed 
close upder Capri, which might tantalize any 
other people to explore them, seeing the mine 
which this has become ; but they appeared to 
regard the inducement with anything rather than 
the eye of enterprise. 

The deep water floating full and wide into the 
cave from its narrow entrance, was of the hue 
and transparency of the lightest, brightest sap- 
phire. When we had entered into the low arching 
vault, and looked back to where the light streamed 
through the aperture, it appeared of a cerulean 
blue, so fine and ethereal, that it resembled un- 
dulating flame. I should say the very Spirit of 
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Light had descended here, and held her throne 
upon those waters, veiling her radiancy with its 
robes of azure. 

The ruins of the Palace of Tiberius crown the 
topmost heights of Capri; its earthquake-rent 
or thunder-splitten peaks lying far beneath it, 
with their cloven valleys between. Ischia, Baiae, 
Pausilipo, and Naples, opening in the azure dis- 
tance. To the east, Sorrento, Salerno, and 
Paestum ; to the south, the expanse of the ocean, 
whose opposing shore is Africa; the blue air 
hovering over it like a film, and the white sail 
drawing the eye to its point of life from the infi- 
nite opening round it 

Here the worn-out debauchee retired in dis- 
gust, against Rome, the world, and himself. 
With a body prematurely worn out, with a 
mind more vitiated, what was left him to recruit, 
or to enjoy? Tacitus has hinted, Suetonius has 
dilated on the sensual provocatives for which 
imagination was exhausted. His palaces of the 
senses must have been gross indeed, since the 
hour of his death was that of their destruction, by 
the express order of the once servile senate. He 
could not have enjoyed himself here ; he must 
either, cynically, have laughed at human nature, 
or despised it : around him he found ample causes 

o2 
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to do both; that he did so, we know. Much 
might be written of the grey tyrant's feelings of 
satiety, of weariness, and of spleen, which vented 
itself in horrid cruelties, accompanied by that 
horror of death, which is always the index of such 
a life. 

The finest passages of Tacitus are elicited when 
dilating on this remarkable character. It is evident 
that while the stem historian portrays him in 
the strongest colours, he is conscious of the intel- 
lectual supremacy of mind which, in its prostra- 
tion, ruled the senate and Rome by the terror 
of his name : * who, in his remote retreat, played 
with the crafty Sejanus, the creature of his will, 
whom he had raised into power until he thought 
himself equal to his master — as with a fly, con- 
scious of the web that he had cast around him. 

From the united descriptions of Suetonius and 
Tacitus, the inner portrait of the man is placed 
before us. '^ He was of a fair complexion, and 
wore his hair so long behind, that it covered his 
neck, which was observed to be a mark of distinc- 
tion affected by his family. He had a well-formed 
face, but covered with pimples. His eyes, which 

* Tiberius may be said to haye shown the powers of his miod 
by his early expressed contempt for the senate. His exclamation, 
in Greek, on leading the hoose on a particnlar occasioo, is re- 
corded : — ** Devoted men I how blindly they rush into bondage." 
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vfere large, possessed the peculiar faculty of seeing 
best at night-time. He walked with his neck 8ti£P 
and unmoved, commonly with a frowning counte- 
nance, being, for the most part, silent : when he 
spoke to those about him, it was very slowly, and, 
generally, accompanied by an effeminate motion 
of his fingers.'' * 

** Cold as the cliff, and inaccessible 
To sympathies, one passion for its mate 
Chose that dark bosom in its secret cell : 
With power, fieune, Inst, ambition satiate, 
All there was boried save ondying hate 
Of his own hnman kind ; he stood so high. 
Nor hope nor flattery coold more elate : 
He sank so low, polluting infiimy 

Failed on that blackened heart to stamp a deeper dye. 

*' He clang to power as his minister. 
Loathing the hand who made him tyrant: scorn 
Engendered hatred with mankind at war : 
Asserted freedom he had better borne, 
Aoght that the flatterer's veil aside had torn. 
Baring the heart his eye coold boldly dare ; 
He wreaked on slaves the vengeance they had drawn, 
A fallen, conscious spirit, planging there 

In deeds he loathed, yet loved — ambition in despair!" 

The Piscinum is shown, where his fish was 
carefully preserved, to suit his appetite ; this was 
the only relic which could be deciphered. The 
ruins of the place consisted of one mass of 
roofless arches, broken chambers, and defaced 

* Soetonius. 
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coortfl, occasionally studded with mosaic pave- 
ment, fragments of capitals, and pedestals of fallen 
pillars. The rest was overthrown; the preserv- 
able parts were taken away, to ornament other 
houses : the pillars, by the Romans and barbarians; 
the stones by the poor of Capri, to build their 
own sheds. Hosts of locusts were nestling among 
the ruins. His twelve Palaces of the Senses have 
left not a trace behind; but the name and cha- 
racter of Tiberius is perpetuated in Capri. Such 
a name leaves a moral impression on the mind as 
strongly as that of Cato or of Brutus. A little 
Catholic chapel is posted in the heart of the 
ruins. 

In all Italy, perhaps in the world, there is no 
spot more romantically situated than Amalfi, hang- 
ing on the edges of precipices ; its gardens breast 
the hills at the base of which the town lies ; its 
white villas are reflected in the mellowing water ; 
the adjacent heights being covered with cottages 
and villas half buried in their vineyards. The 
ships of Amalfi once covered the ocean, and her 
naval code was law. The people proudly and 
justly styled themselves " rulers" of the sea. The 
usual decline and fall ensued : they were humbled, 
first, by Roger, King of Sicily ; afterwards, twice 
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conquered and pillaged by the Pisans, in the year 
1137. 

Besides Venice, (records Hallam,) Amalfi kept 
up the commercial intercourse of Christendom 
with the Saracen countries before the first Crusade. 
It was the singular fate of this city to have filled 
up the interval between two periods of civilization, 
in neither of which she was destined to be distin* 
guished. Scarcely known before the end of the 
sixth century, Amalfi ran a brilliant career, as a 
firee and trading republic, which was checked by 
the arms of a conqueror in the middle of the 
twelfth century. Since her subjugation by Roger, 
King of Sicily, the name of a people who con- 
nected Europe with Asia has hardly been re- 
peated, except for two discoveries, falsely imputed 
to them — those of the pandects and the mariner's 
compass. 

The Bay of Salerno is commanded firom the 
mountains rising behind Sorrento, and the Sirens' 
Isles of Homer and Virgil ; the one describes them 
as a poet, the other as a geographer. They are 
three grey islets, once, it may be, united to the 
mainland. A low ruined tower stands on one, 
the largest; being the remains of some ancient 
temple : the other two, are small conical rocks, 
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iaolated from the mainland^ appearing as points 
in the water. 

I looked on them long and earnestly^ while I re- 
flected on the immutable nature of genius. To the 
common eye they are nothing: to the imaginative 
and the intellectual, they have a charm, pervading, 
like the daylight, eveiy part of them. They have 
been peopled with immortal spirits by a human 
being who created them from his own ; by a spirit 
which, itself immortal, and co*exbtent with time, 
has been able to throw a halo which shall for ever 
endure round their waste and barren sides. Such 
is the power of genius, such are the triumphs of the 
mind! 
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LETTER XXL 



THE TEMPLES OF PiBSTUM. 



The approach to Paestum prepares the mind for 
a grand spectacle. The road from Salerno soon 
leaves the vines and Lombard poplars behind it. 
Orange woods in their golden glow^ aloes, and 
the cactuses^ rise on either side, until the river 
Sela, (the Silorus of the ancients^) is passed. > 
Willows, laurels, and wild fig-trees are thickly 
strewn along its banks, tracing its course in the 
tax distance. Vast unenclosed plains of Indian 
com succeed, with tamarisks shooting up among 
them. Finally, as the road wheels roimd the 
shoulder of the Calabrian mountains, a waste, 
apparently a boundless plain, extends from them 
to the sea. 

The temples are at length discerned, rising soli- 

o3 
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tarily in the midst of this desert ; nothing can be 
imagined more impressive than their first ap- 
pearance. They stand in the centre of a vast 
plain, overgrown, in many parts, with bushes, 
plants, and flowers ; violets, mint, and wild-thyme 
are predominant, and scent the air; but, of the 
far-famed roses, I found not one. The Calabrian 
hilk, on the east, form a vast semicirque behind, 
extending far away. The front of the chief temple 
rises opposite them ; its western extremity is to- 
ward the sea, which, between intervals of brush- 
wood, is perceived within the distance of a mile. 

The guide asserted that, when the water was 
calm, the remains of the ancient port might be 
discerned fiir beneath : a fact, which, if correct, 
proves that the Adriatic must have retired greatly 
from the shore. 

** ho, far on the horizon's yerge, reclined 
Oo the heath-solitude as on a throne, 
The lowering son its columns sank behind, 
'Midst clouds that echo back a thunder tone, 
Reyealing the Titanic altar shown. 
Gleaming athwart the wild and stormy sky. 
The mighty temple of an age unknown ! 
Frowning in solitary majesty 

Eternal Psbtum there arrests the heart and eye. 

" Pause there: the desolate waste, the open heayen. 
The mountains closing round ye silently, 
V^atching above their altars grey and riven, 
Inspire ye with their own sublimity : 
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Alone with Nature, the retiring sea 
Breaks not as once against his mighty shrine : 
Hurled from his base the Ocean-deity ; 
The worshippers have passed and left no sign, 
The Shaker of the Earth* no more is held divine!" 

Passtum and its famous temples stood on a 
plain^ half smrounded by mountains of the most 
picturesque appearance. The sea, opening from 
their front, leaves them on a level arena, among 
the sublimest forms of nature; an open stage, 
fit for demigods to have acted on; the sites of 
Rome or of Athens being poor in comparison. 

I remember receiving this impression when 
first I descried Paestum from the hills rising above 
Castell-a-Mare, a distance of some leagues. The 
Mediterranean stretched on to the embosoming Ca- 
labrian hills ; beneath them, in the centre of their 
curve, the temples arose, a sublime and solitary 
sea-mark, as they must have been to many an 
ancient pilot The mists from the waters were 
beginning to ascend round the hills ; nothing could 
be more impressive than the majestic manner in 
which they slowly disappeared, as if I beheld 
them folding themselves under the mantling robes 
of Time ; as if they were again enveloped in the 
mists of night and obscurity. 

The ruin of the supposed Temple of Ceres stands 

* yairioxog "Bvvoatyaiog, — "Blovbu, passim. 
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within a slight distance of that which is ascribed 
to Neptune, rising on the one side, and of the 
BasiUca on the other. It confronts us, approach- 
ing from the western side. It is the least grand of 
the triad, having six columns in front, and thirteen 
in length, preservii^^ only its interior architrave, 
with portions of the front, at the two extremities. 
The shafts of the colunms are terminated at the 
top by astragals, and the neck of each capital is 
omapiented with foliage. The ceiling of the 
prosaicos is adorned with a species of fret-work 
in squares, one within the other, similar to the 
carved wooden ceilings in our ancient halls. The 
triple socle is continued in the front of the pronaos, 
and forms a peristyle, without any traces of a 
colonnade. The walls, dividing the corridor from 
the cella, or interior part of the temple, are very 
distinct; there are no vestiges of any columns, 
which might probably have been removed by 
Guiscard. 

Within a bowHshot of this temple, the remains 
of a small amphitheatre are distinctly traceable ; 
slight vestiges remain of the steps. It measures 
two hundred and fifty feet in length, by one 
hundred and eighty in breadth, proving that it 
could never have been an edifice of any considera- 
tion. 
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Adjacent to it^ and on the same line5 the ruins 
of another structure are discerned^ levelled even 
to the soil. Its exterior form was a square ; within 
the interior^ one of its sides appeared to take the 
shape of a demicircle. A peristyle bounded its 
western eztremity5 formed of fluted columns, with 
capitals of an order which have been discovered 
in no ancient temple. The capital was adorned 
with large leaves, and with four ample concave 
volutes; at each angle, the architrave is still 
visible, decorated with borders. The friezes are 
ornamented with men and horses, placed under 
each trig] jph. No cornice is perceptible ; the 
capitals of the pilasters are of the same order as 
the base of the columns. 

Contiguous to these remains, rises the BasiUca, 
so termed, of the same order as the other two 
edifices, but with less regularity in its proportions 
and efiects. 

This temple is formed of nine columns in front, 
and of eighteen in length; it was alike sur- 
rounded with a wall, or interior inclosure. 

From the nature of its construction,the "Basilica" 
is pronouncecl by all antiquaries to be of the re- 
motest antiquity.* More ancient than the others, it 

* « Description des Royaomes de Naples et de Sicile: Paris, 
1783." An erudite work, magnificently illostrated. 
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is of the order indicated by Vitnivius, under the 
name of pseudo-dypteral, which, although an- 
nouncing by the number of the columns of its ' 
portico, that it should have been surrounded by a 
double rank of piUars, has, in reaUty, but one ; 
therein resembling the two other temples: but 
these, having six columns only at their entrance, 
are what the Greeks called hexastile peiypteraL* 
This last temple offers another peculiarity relative 
to the number of nine columns, which support the 
principal peristyle. It must have resulted that 
the entrance of the temple was necessarily inter- 
rupted by the colunm in the middle of the peri- 
style : inasmuch as that first column was followed 
by a line or range of others, which traversed the 
midst of the edifice firom one end to the other. 
Tutelary deities, or presidencies have been as- 
signed to each temple. 

Contemplating their desecrated altar-places, 
thoughts rise which cannot be repressed. We 
feel that, under multiform symbols, man has pur- 
sued, as he is still pursuing, the ever near, yet 
apparently ever distant and receding Deity. He 
has imaged Him in the sun, in the mooii, in the 

* Perypteral, the term giyen by the Greeks to every temple 
stmoonded by colomns : dypteral, designing those enclosed by 
two ranks only. 
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starry hosts, in the Magians' fire, in the serpent's 
coil, in the duller brute, in the veiled Image, 
(Egypt's sublimest type,) in the hollow Idol, ani- 
mated by cunning; nay, even under revolting 
shapes, has the All-sustaining Principle been 
embodied. 

At length, following in the track of the ancient 
Sages, we have ceased — we speak of those who 
have expanded their reflective faculties — to give 
the formless a form. We no longer recognise 
the Creator as a despot, inflamed by merciless 
passions. We no longer enthrone Him in storms, 
whose mists may obscure, whose sounds might be 
heard over a league of space round our sand-grain. 
We feel that the One who fills, and is the Infinite, 
with its sumless worlds, could not be enveloped in 
the cloud-shadows of our little globe : man wrote 
and spoke according to his finiteness. 

No — looking on these fallen altars, we are con- 
scious that we have outlived our childhood. The 
Ineffable Being is neither in place, nor in space ; 
nor in duration, nor in time, nor in eternity, but 
absorbing each and all of them. 

Standing among heathen temples, we feel that 
we are no longer idolaters. We raise our eyes, 
and seek the Deity beneath the veils of space, 
which men call heaven ; forgetting, or unconscious 
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in the abstraction, that the Divinity dwells within 
ourselves; that He is our spiritual and vital con- 
sciousness; that His existence — for who could 
live out of Him — ^is the absorbing all in all.* 

Interpenetrated with His essence, in whatever 
state we exist, we must necessarily feel and deve- 
lop Him under every mode of being. We are 
ourselves the embodying forth of his ^^ divine 
idea,"! ^^ visible interpreter ; the microcosm of the 
universe, spread out before us as an infinite book. 
Its leaves are the starry galaxies ; like its Author, 
it has neither beginning nor end. Our world is a 
leaf apart : nothing less than an omnipresent Mind 
could make us comprehend the wide-scattered 
contents, or concentrate the one leading Idea of 
the whole. 

Yet, even on this Sibylline leaf we trace pro- 
phetic secrets; mighty analogies are half revealed 

* St Paul asserted the same : " In EUm we live and move, and 
haye our being :" acknowledging that troth to be known to the 
ancients :— 

** Jupiter est qaodcnnque vides, quocunque moyeris.'* 

LUCAN. 

** Mens agitat molem, et magno se oorpore miscet." 

VlROU.. 

t " You behold in them not only a type of the divine ideas, hot 
of the Supreme Idea : it is under these forms He conceals him- 
sel£**— Plato. 
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to U8, tending to mightier truths; hot we can 
arrest, we can fix on nothing. All is movement^ 
all is progression, an ever-changing aspect, an 
onward rushing stream : hence our one-sided, our 
ever-fluctuating theories. 

We discern that each star, like each plant, is the 
germ of grander fiilfilment ; we feel that the part 
set down for ourselves is the development of self. 
Our fore-written destiny, here, is to work out the 
wonderful faculties allowed to us, which, firom their 
progressive nature alone, may be said to merit 
immortality:* to confess boldly to our fellow-men 
the truths at which we have arrived. If we be 
sincere and pure-minded, who may dare to pro- 
nounce that we err? either, with the torch of 
Science revealing the recondite ; or, with glorious 
Poetry, drawing from, to reflect new forms of the 
true and beautiful : material veils, through which 
we recognise the Almighty Presence. 

The Universe is a Statue-filled Temple, the 
mountains, the rocks, and bearded woods are the 
earthly Titans whose foreheads still point towards 
heaven. We turn fi-om them and look upward to 
the more godlike and enduring forms above us, 

* It was a leadiDg Pythagorean idea, that Humanity was one 
race of progression, one stmggle to ascend from the pure to the 
purer. 
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each seated, crowned, on his unapproachable 
throne ; the fire-eyed Sun, the majestic Moon, the 
exulting and abounding Stars. 

And these are the Poet's themes — these, and the 
passions of the human heart as indestructible as his 
song. Sophists and their systems pass away — ^sages 
and their science are outlived ; the historian and 
his monotonous record is forgotten. The Poet 
stands before the undying and the immutable ; his 
soul projects firom itself the glory in which he 
walks ; his spiritual eye beholds the purple light yet 
lingering over the forms of earth, the aureole of the 
Deity resting over the creation of his love. 

The strings of his harp are no fable : its chords 
are the nerves that thrill through his being, 
touched by the Almighty's hand : yea, impulses of 
Godhead enter his mind as a temple, calling up 
thoughts that are prophecies, words that are inspi- 
rations. 

They cannot die : the tongue in which they were 
uttered may become obsolete; but the hallowed 
fire is drawn from tlie ashes, preserved by duteous 
hands, and bums upon the Altars of the Mind for 
ever I 

Thus, then, is human nature an infinite study, 
being, more or less, impregnated with the ever- 
lasting Principle pervading the Universe. Its 
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origin and development must be a new study to 
a race of beings for ever coming and departing 
— a study that, of itself, would absorb our lives. 
Our imaginative faculties are infinite, for they 
are drawn firom without; they create lightning- 
wings, reducing time and space to nothing. 
Knowledge is pinionless, and pioneers her way 
through difficulty, doubt, and darkness. Mole- 
hill records of the ^w^%a^ thrown up as monu- 
ments, mark the points where she stri^led into 
light. 

We stand on the shore of existence, whose 
boundary and horizon line is limitless : we have a 
momentary leisure allowed us, to watch the mighty 
flux and reflux of our Ocean Life. We contemplate 
the impulsion that operates on the dark, heaving 
mass, fluctuating towards the strand of time. The 
floating mantle of Destiny is visibly typed before 
us, spread over depths which it hides, unknown, 
unfathomable. We look but on the outward 
tendency of the living waters, urged onward or 
in calm, or in turmoil ; we mark their strife of the 
hour on the sands, the roar and the perturbation ; 
we trace in their ebbing strength the exhaustion 
and the recoil to which we all submit, ere sinking 
back and reposing in the shoreless and eternal 
quiet. 
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The place^ the time, the solemn scene of ruins 
before us, enforce such reflections on the mind. 

The first impression received fi'om the Temple 
of Neptune is the sense of sublimity arising from 
the naked and grand simplicity of the whole. No 
attempt has been made at adornment, no idea 
conceived of grace or elegance ; the conceits or 
&ncies of architecture were either unknown or 
contemned. Art was in its infancy, uncorrupted, 
unimitative. The acanthus plant flourished round 
the base of the columns, but the Corinthian model 
was not of that era. 

All the columns are without bases, or any 
plinths to raise them firom the ground, in imitation 
of the trunks of trees, used in the first buildings. 
Their duration must be ascribed to their enormous 
thickness' in proportion to their height, adding to 
their solidity. 

It is remarkable that the cornice of the Temple 
of Neptune has no resemblance to the Grecian 
Doric. It is without mutules: in their stead, 
panels are sunk in the soflite of the principal 
member. The sharp angles of the flutes lie within 
the reach of every hand, and — ^as in many parts, 
they offer no resistance, being, from decomposition, 
reduced to a state almost as soft as a sponge, 
which in appearance they resemble — they are a 
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mark for pillage to every spoiler that comes near 
the temple. The guides make a profit of the 
pieces which they wrench from the columns ; a 
process which must, in time, seriously injure the 
appearance of the fabric. 

Without an attempt at novelty, with the same 
vast uniformity pervading each temple, what is the 
impression rendering them so imposing? It is 
found in their gigantic magnitude ; in their bare, 
naked, mountain-side-like simplicity; in their 
massive and immovable strength. The eye 
ranges, at a glance, through their quadruple ranks 
of columns, while the mind, recalling their dura- 
tion of three thousand years, feels that they are 
almost become a part of Nature. 

Thus the isolated temple, its front and columns 
tinged with the mellowest touches of time, the 
v\rinds and clouds for its companions, its silence 
soothed rather than broken by the grand and mono- 
tonous chant of the sea ; far away from cities and 
the " hum of men," its plain having been a popu- 
lous city, receives from the imagination no small 
portion of that sublimity which its appearance 
impresses. 

While contemplating its ponderous strength, I 
thought little of the nations who, conquering or 
conquered, occupied Paestum: whether Sybarite, 
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Samnite, Roman, or Saracen. I would liave 
opened the Book of the Past to know its founders ; 
to behold these Children of the Sea, who, resting 
from their wanderings here, reared up that shrine 
to the most ancient of the gods.* 

" Spirit of grey Antiquity ! thou dwellest 
With solitnde and silence here: proclaim 
Thoa, who the future in the present tellest 
Who reared that mighty altar ? — ^from whence came 
The Children of the Sea ? What age — what name 
Bore they who chose this plain their home to be ? 
Arena meted out for deeds of fame: 
A stage by Nature destined for the free ; 

The chdnless waves beneath— above, heaven's canop 

Whether Chaldean, Oscan, or Phoenician, the 
architect had evidently seen the structures of 
Egypt. The solidity of the buildings, composed 
of enormous blocks of hewn stone ; their archi- 
tecture opposed to the rules of Vitruvius, announce 
that, perhaps, Paestum owed its first colonists to 
the Phoenicians; the temples recall the love of that 
people for the vast and endurable. 

The only account we have of its origin is from 
SolinuSjf who informs us that it was built by the 
Dorians ; but a profound modem antiquary | has 
taken on him to prove that these people came from 

*■ According to Homer, all the gods proceeded from the Ocean, 
t Notum est Psestum a Dorensibus constitutum. — c. viiu 2. 
f Mazzochii Comment. Naples, 1754. 
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the East. His chief arguments are drawn from 
tracing the names Psestum and Posidonia, to the 
same Oriental radix : Herodotus observes, that we 
shall look in vain for the word IIOSEI A12N among 
the Greeks; the word and the deity being of 
Libyan origin. 

Symnus Chius, who lived ninety years before 
the . Christian era, has vmtten : " Next to these 
are the CEnotrians, extending to Posidonia, where 
the Sybarites formerly brought a colony." Strabo, 
also : ^^ Next to the Campanians are the Pincen- 
tians, brought by the Romans to the Posidonian 
bay, now called Paestum, which lies in the middle 
of the bay. The Sybarites built a wall to the sea, 
obHging the inhabitants to retire up the country.'' 
According to this record, they found the city 
built, which they walled ; therefore, its greatness, 
whatever it might have been, was anterior to their 
arrival. 

We gather much knowledge of the effeminacy 
of the Sybarites from the ancient vmters.* They 
must have loved their ease. It was one of their 
maxims, that he who would reach longevity, should 
never rise suddenly from table, nor leave his bed 

* Their luxury was proverbial : 
^vtapiTiKTi rpairt^a 
"SvtapiriKai opx»?<^«tg» — Max. Tyr, iii. 
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to see the rising or setting sun. Another record 
may be added of their national character ; a light, 
trait, yet proving they must have attained a certain 
standard of polite refinement: they gave ample 
notice to the fair sex, previous to the event of any 
great fete or banquet, to allow them leisure for pre- 
paration. 

When the Lucanians attacked the Grecian set- 
tlements, Posidonia was the first that fell. The 
conquerors changed its name to Psestum, as also 
the language, manners, and customs of the natives. 
Of this we have a touching account in Athenseus, 
who cites fi-om Aristoxenus, a philosopher of 
Tarentum.* H^ 

^^ We are doing much the same as the Posi- 
donians, who, from having been Greeks, are now 
barbarized into Romans. These, assembling on 
one of their old festivals, recalled to memory their 
ancient names and customs, for the loss of which 
they indulged a social grief, and parted in tears. 
So we, now that our theatres are becbme bar- 
barous, and the general taste in music corrupted, 
meet together, a slender party, to lament the 
change, and to remember what music was." 

Paestum fell under the dominion of the Romans, 

* *' AristoxenuB, musicns vir, literarom Teteram diligentissimns, 
Aristotelis philosophi auditor." — Aulus Geijjus, iy. 11. 
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after their conquests over Pyrrhus, Eingof Epirus, 
who was invited into Italy by the Greek colonies, 
jealous of their growing power. The city is next 
mentioned after the battle of Cannae, ^^ By their 
aid," records Livy, " was the Roman power sup- 
ported in its extremity." Afl«r the defeats of 
Cannae and Thrasymene, the inhabitants of 
Paestum sent the Romans considerable supplies of 
money. Thanks were returned to them from the 
senate ; their names were ordered to be recorded 
with honour. From this period we hear no more 
of Psestum until th« Roman poets of the Augustan 
age celebrated its roses^ which blossomed twice in 
the year. 

I have bound up, in one wreath, some of their 
beautiful tributes : it is as if we steeped ourselves 
in their fragrance. Thus, Virgil : — 

** Forsltan et pingaes liortoe qusB cura colendi 
Omaret, eanerem, biferique rosaria PeBtL" 

Oeob. iy. 118. 

The full tribute of Ovid :— 

** Nee Babylon CMtom, neo frigore Pontos habebit 
Calthaqae PsBstanas yincet odore roaas." — Ex Pomro. 

Nor must Propertius be forgotten : — 

" Vidi ego odorati Tictara rosaria P»8ti 
Sab matatino eocta jaoer« noto." 

And^ though others might be quoted^ the exquisite 
couplet of Ausonius would excel them : he brings 

TOL. n. p 
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his roses before our eyes, the dews dripping 
heavily from them : — 

** Vidi Pflestano gandere roflaria eoltu 
Exoriente novo roscida Lacifero !" * 

Strabo records that, in his time, the comitiy 
round Psestum was unwholesome, on account of 
the Silurus having broken its channel, and stag- 
nating in the marshes round it 

Modem historians throw still less light on this 
ancient colony. We read in the Collection of 
Muratori, that, at the period when the Saracens 
invaded Italy, a.c. 820, the town fell under their 
power. They settled on the Acropolis, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Psestum, a hill of a peculiar, 
conical form, which the traveller especially notices. 
Previously to abandoning their position, they set 
the city on fire, and this, without doubt, was the 
epoch of its final destruction, the three temples 
alone remaining as its monuments. 

Robert Guiscard, the Norman barbarian, during 
the eleventh century, carried off many fine columns 
to build a church at Salemum. Pope has suc- 

* It is no manrel that the poets celebrated the fertility of 
PsBStnm. It was the most fertile part of Lucania, adapted ehher 
for commerce or agricultare, sitoated on a vast pliun, bounded on 
the north and south by the Silurus and Accius; on the east, by 
Moont Albumus, and open to the bay on the westward. Strabo 
informs us that Jason visited this port in the ship Ai^, erecting 
a temple on the shore to Juno Argiyiu 
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cinctly described the causes of the destruction of 
nearly all the noble monuments of antiquity : — . 

^ Some felt the silent stroke of moulderiDg age, 
Some, hosdle ftiry — some, religions rage : 
Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire. 
And papal piety, and Gothic fire." 



From the remains of the ancient walls of Pses- 
tum, it is distinctly seen that the city was built in 
the form of an irregular square of about four miles 
in circumference, on nearly a 'level soil; that its 
shorter wall confronted the sea, which there forms 
a bay, whilst the longer followed the rise of the 
plain, forming an amphitheatrical appearance when 
viewed from the sea. The walls, in some few re- 
moter parts, are still nearly entire, rising to full 
twenty feet in height, and of six feet in thickness. 
They are formed of vast blocks of stone, of an 
hexagon form, flanked at intervals by square towers. 

Four gates, diametrically opposite, formed the 
entrances to the ancient city; that towards the 
north is the only one remaining. It is asserted to 
be fifty feet in height,* (nearly that of the walls 
of Carthage, according to Diodorus) but the eye 
detects the exaggeration. 

Two bas-reliefs are still visible on the arch of 
the gate : one representing the Syren of Paes- 

* According to Vasi. 
p2 
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tuiDy holding a rose Id her hand ; the other, which 
is more clearly defined, a Dolphin, symbols of the 
ancient maritime people by whom the city was 
founded. The remains of many toibbs, thickly en- 
crusted with a hard substance, and adorned inside 
with paintings, were discovered some years since 
near the western gate. A great quantity of armour, 
of Grecian workmanship, was found near the same 
place ; also some vases of rare beauty. 

One of these was adorned with ten figures, ac- 
companied by Grecian inscriptions: another re- 
presented Hercules seizing the apples in the Gar- 
den of the Hesperides, in despite of the vigilance 
of the Dragon ; the third, and most superb, 
was purchased by the Neapolitan Government, at 
the reported sum of ten thousand ducats ; — ^it was 
invaluable. 

The Temple of Neptune is formed of six 
columns in firont, and fourteen in lengtL The 
triple row of steps which support and receive their 
sockets are well raised and of fine proportion. 

Although the columns of the Temple are of in- 
considerable elevation, having only five times their 
diameter in height, their inter-columnar spaces 
produce the grandest efiect. So fine is the general 
preservation of the &bric, that its architraves, tri* 
glyphs, and even metopes, are still remaining. The 
Temple is surrounded by a superb and magnificent 
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peristyle, sustained and supported by an interior 
inclosure of columns. This Temple offers one 
peculiarity in its interior ; on the second peristyle, 
composed of two pilasters with two ranks, each 
of seven columns, bearing a simple architrave, 
a second rank of smaller columns of the same 
order, whose capitals rise to the same height of the 
exterior entablature, received perhaps the roof 
which covered the edifice, of which the joints 
qotched in the wall are distinctly traceable* It 
has, however, been doubted if this temple was 
roofed ; there is reason for supposing, after the de- 
scription Vitruvius has left us, that, in despite of 
the second order of smaller columns, the edifice 
was uncovered in the middle part : this the Greeks 
termed Hypteral. But as the Temples are con- 
fessed to be in many essential points opposed to 
the designs of Vitruvius, we can but judge firom 
what we see. It is proverbial that there are 
antiquaries who love darkness rather than light; it 
would appear to any rational eye impossible to 
have any doubt on this subject The joints of the 
roof-beams are distinctly marked on the opposite 
walls. The surmounting row of smaller columns 
(five of which remain on one side, and four on 
the other) could not have been erected there for 
any other purpose than that of simply supporting 
the roof. 
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The extreme length of the great Temple is one 
hundred and eighty-two feet nine inches, the 
breadth seventy-three feet^ the diameter of each 
column something over six feet: Yasi gives less 
length, but greater breadth : the exact truth may 
lie between. The two other temples are propor- 
tionably inferior in size. 

The Pseudo-dypteral Temple, whose front pre- 
sents nine columns, and eighteen on its lateral 
side, is one hundred and sixtj-two feet in length, 
and seventy- one in breadth. The diameter of 
the columns is four feet six inches ; those of the 
interior, the same. The smaller temple, whose 
front has six columns, and thirteen on the lateral 
side, is ninety-seven feet in length, and forty feet 
five inches in breadth. 

Each fabric was built from masses of incrusta- 
tions strongly resembling those along the banks of 
the river Samo, but of great thickness, and of 
considerable proportion; doubtless it is to the 
solidity and hardness of this material that they 
owe their remarkable preservation. 

Near the third Temple, one of the gates of the 
town is traceable, close to which still glides the 
Salso, now a brooklet I traced, at intervals, 
the walls of the city, the stones of which were so 
closely joined, that it appeared as if no cement 
had been used in uniting them. 
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Contemplating this gigantic Temple — the three 
huge steps ascending its platform — ^its quadrilateral' 
shape of unbroken length and breadth — ^its double 
front, each mounting a pediment supported by six 
fluted Doric columns — its vestibules — its un- 
adorned frieze and cornice — ^its ponderous exterior 
peristyle guarding the whole, which time has mel- 
lowed into harmony, by casting over their glory 
obscured, a tinge of sadness, rendering them more 
impressive, — we experience sensations such as only 
that Temple could have inspired. 

We feel, while the naked and boundless plain 
surrounds us with solitude and silence, as if we 
were removed into the night of time : as if we 
looked upon the gigantic works of a people who 
held nothing in common with our humanity, nor 
tongue, nor manners, nor habits, nor religion. As 
if the old works of the Titan ages were developed 
before us ; as if, had we turned to the desecrated 
altar for an oracle, we should still hear an answer 
from its shrine. 

We look not here on the classical, but on the 
heroic style of architecture, the produce of an heroic 
age. The whole is stamped with an energy of 
character that awes and fills the mind. Far more 
impressive are they as ruins than if presented to 
us in a perfect state. The rents cleft in their 
massive forms serve but to manifest their inward 
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strengtb, to develop their Herculean proportions : 
their injoriesy inflicted by time and disaster, impart 
to them an idr of fidlen majesty that commands^ 
rather than asks, the respect of the beholder. 

** Etcd 10 thoa riicst, ftern, anitere, toblinie^ 
The ^ant Strength repoeiiig at thy haae, 
Haldag a moekerj of the ■annlti of Time : 
Eaitfaqoakes haTe heayed, stonns ahocA;, the ll| 



Left the Mack ahadowt yean shall not etbct, 
And the red lerin dmted where it feUI 
Bat on thy steadiait and miyestic fikce 
Is stamped the impress of the Unchangeable : 
Iliat fixed for erer there thy massiye form shall dweH* 

And these triad reliques of the heroic ages stand 
alone, like Homer's Hymns, in their miadomed and 
grand simplicity; the Temple of Neptune is an Diad 
in itself What less than an Homeric spirit could 
have planned it ? He who conceived that gigantic 
work might have embodied the fiery energy of 
Achilles, the majesty of Olympian Jove. Even the 
character of the People who once crowded its portals 
and knelt before its altars becomes magnified by the 
imagination. The Temple was moulded to the 
national character. 

The Poet has left his name attached to his ever^ 
lasting work : the grand unity of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey proclaims to initiated eyes that their cre- 
ator was one and the same. But he who raised 
his work fi*om the bowels of the earth, who embo- 
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died his vast conceptions, not in language, but in 
stone ; he whose pages are graven columns, whose 
frontispiece awes and inspires us after the lapse 
of three thousand years, has withheld from us his 
name : his mighty work has only a local fame : his 
glorious epic must be studied on the spot, the im- 
pression of a life or of an hour to be treasured or 
forgotten, as the mind of the beholder was great or 
little. Sufficient be it then that it has enjoyed its 
triumphs; that it has elevated and inspired the 
countless myriads who have gazed on it from with* 
out, or knelt within, since first it rose in its pris? 
tine grandeur : that it has inspired artists to per- 
petuate its shadow — the Poet to immortalize it in 
enduring records, even should the giant-substance 
pass away : that it has become one with Nature, 
incorporated with her, even as the Iliad, with the 
heart of humanity. 

I felt while I surveyed the Temples that each mo- 
ment my reverence was increased ; I reflected on all 
they had met, on all they had endured. I remem- 
bered how the earth had opened, and shook those 
columned masses with their crowning entablatures 
to their foundations :* how often the thunder-stone 
had been hurled through them, having left its pal- 
pable traces on their foreheads ; how the hosts of 

* Deflcrip. des Royaumes de Naples, torn. iv. 

p3 
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heaven, star-roofing them, bad there held watch : 
how the storms of midnight had howled along their 
altars, raising a duge to which the solemn oigan- 
peal and uplifted voices of man were tame, dia- 
pesoned as it was by the roar of the living Sea. 

Looking on their grey fironts, on their bewil- 
dered air, standing up forlorn and forsaken, I felt 
that they were still invested with our humanities, 
that I almost regarded them with human sym- 
pathies ; they seemed to have outlived the ordeal 
of transitory endurance; to have become a part of 
the waste plain they stood on, of the venerable 
Mountains that gathered round them, like bre- 
thren. They needed no written histories from 
men : they bore their own records on their time- 
withered but majestic brows. 

Cold and uninspired shall that man be, who, 
sitting within the shadows of their columns, does 
not own the impressions they convey of the muta- 
bility of grandeur, of the nothingness of human 
power. Who shall not feel in the presence of 
those palpable monuments, those last, expressive 
witnesses of an age gone by, that here a mighty 
city flourished: that a busy and populous exist- 
ence once rolled, ocean-like, around them: that 
all the deeds or thoughts that exalt or debase 
man, all the passions which soothe or agitate 
him, were stirring there: who shall not con- 
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stitute a moral for his own life, and prove for his 
brethren so long departed in a track wherein he 
and after ages must follow, a feeling too profoundly 
seated for tears ? 

These grand monuments of what Psestum was, 
are not the sole proofs of the power of this ancient 
colony : its medals bear alike an undoubted tes- 
timony. Sixty of them are supposed to remain 
extant in a state of fine preservation. They are 
considered as the greatest rarities ; as a matter of 
sequence, counterfeits are innumerable. 

The ordinary type of the medals of Paestum is a 
figure of Neptune armed with his trident, or a 
trident only; indicating that Paestum, built on 
the borders of the sea, was especially imder the 
tutelage of Neptune. On the reverse side a horse 
is represented, sacred to the divinity, or, an ox, the 
symbol of agriculture : also, the horn of abundance, 
the ordinary emblem. Some of the Paestum medals 
are adorned with the figure of a sow, the animal 
sacred to the Bona Dea, Ceres, the goddess of hus- 
bandmen. 

The coins and medals of Paestum are arranged 
in three classes : first, when the city was called 
Posidonia ; secondly, those inscribed IIAIST, after 
their conquest by the Lucanians ; and, thirdly, 
those with a Latin inscription, when the colony 
was under Roman dominion. The high antiquity 
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ascribed to them is confirmed by the singalar shape 
of the letters, and the inBciiption going &om right 
to left, indicating their old Fhoeniciim or Sama- 
ritati origin.* 

Of two of the most ancient medab a r^tresenta- 
tion is here given : — 



I walked down to the sands, and sitting on a 
Btone &r in the water, gave myself up to the 
scene. The tiny wares broke flashing round me, 
reflecting a sky of azure. It appears in such 
moments as if the mind's eye could interpene- 
' trate the mysteries of the universe, as if the Deity 
were about to raise the material veils that hang 
over the beautiful and majestic face of Nature. 
An elastic!^ of life is felt, such as can only be 
experienced in Italy. A vitality is in the atmo- 
sphere, pervading and making all things clear, in- 
tense, sparkling ; even the remotest objects were 
defined. The bills appeared to close nearer, with a 

* Mem. de I'Aetd. d«i laserip., torn. xivi. 5B. Naples. 
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look of waiting expectation attached to them: the 
munnuring water crisped sharply on the yellow 
sand — ^voices of stillness that impressed deeper on 
the mind the feeling of solitude. The low red 
difl^ or sand-hill^ showed every furrow on its brow 
distinct; and the triad Temples stood out, their 
edges defined on the air as if their builders had 
left them yesterday. 

Twilight had fallen on the scene, the heats of 
day subsided : the breeze rose up, like the breath 
of God, from the waters, and infused its freshness 
on the air. 

There are certain hours of our existence never 
to be forgotten, even though the heaviest years 
rolled over them ; among such were those passed 
on that desolate yet lovely shore. I felt that I had 
wandered over ground where perhaps sages had 
thought, where great deeds might have been done, 
andfrom which the actors and the records had passed 
away for ever. The locality created imagination, and 
renewed the scenes that had been enacted here. 

I pictured helmed heroes of the heroic ages, 
standing round the Temple of Neptune, their 
spears reclining against the fluted columns,^ their 
shields glittering at their base ; their black barks 
riding in the haven, about to depart for some 
unsung field of Troy. 

* St. John's Anoient Greece, vol. ii. 83. Odyu. 
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Some, united by the dearest ties, were taking 
their ferewell looks of the beautiful — their wives, 
or those to whom they were betrothed, who hung 
round them : the agony of the one, the fortitude 
of the other contrasted then — as now. There, might 
a Laodamia have poured forth her hopes and her 
fears to her hero, whose passion for honour stifled 
even his love. The arm was laid on the cuirass 
that might never rest there again — the head re- 
clined on the shoulder — the dishevelled hsdr and 
the drooping plume were mingled awhile together. 
Long, last looks were interchanged from eyes that 
had entered into each other's being, now to become 
cherished records of after memories. Passionate 
and ardent vows of mutual love were pledged, as 
unrecorded and unrecognised as the winds that 
played round them. 

Others, less fortunate, leaned restlessly against 
the columns, looking out on the hunying and 
crowded shore. The sails were flapping against 
the masts — the anchors were upheaved from the 
sands — the hymns of the mariner blended with the 
surge. • They grasped their lances with a firmer 
hand, while hastily pacing to and fro ; they cast 
impatient glances at their leaders, inwardly chiding 
the delay that withheld them from the embrace of 
their Ixion-phantom — Glory. 

The Vision faded from my eye : the Temples 
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stood in their places — grey and imperturbable^ 
silent prophets that made the Preacher's doctrine 
audible : ^^ The thing that hath been^ it is that which 
shall be ; that which is done, is that whicti shall 
be done ; there is no new thing under the sun."* 

I felt that I might be sitting above the ruins of 
a port whence ships had sailed to shores that now 
are deserts, to harbours vanished as its own ; that 
I was looking on temples which myriads of human 
eyes had dwelt on with delight, long since become 
one with the half-sentient earth that received, with 
the elements that surroimded them. " All go unto 
one place, all are of dust, and turn to dust again. 
Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth up- 
ward ?"! I felt that such as I had lived antd loved, 
perhaps confessed it, on the same spot, ages before 
a stone of Psestum was reared: that such as I 
shall confess the same, when cities, covering that 
vast plain, shall hide the bones of her who left not 
a vestige of her site. 

History, looking into the far distance of time, 
records the obvious, the prominent event, the spirit- 
moving action. The peaceful but unobtrusive 
stream of tendency, the august and the beautiful 
borne upon its surface, are overlooked, and un- 
noticed. 

The extent of half a colony lay stretched out 

♦ Ecclesiastes. f Ibid. 
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before me. Here, where the Posidonians — ^the 
Children of the Sea— arose and flourished: there, 
where along the Vale of Sybaris, the people and 
the citj^arose who made their names and that of 
Luxury the same. 

Two leaves fix)m the book of the Fate of Nations 
comprehended their history: Invasion and De- 
struction — the details were erased. The hero who 
had bled, the orator who had harangued, the sage 
who had thought, the poet who had lowered his 
mind to jealousies, which, to overcome, had proved 
it ethereal, — each were alike unknown. 

I felt that human life is conjoined with the 
life of the material world in one mighty harmony. 
In vun do occasional discords ''jar against Na- 
ture's chime." These are overpowered by the 
grand accord which swells upward to the Maker 
through realms of immeasurable space. 

From undated time, all frailties, all hopes, all 
lamentations, all exulting feelings, have been 
poured forth to the Great Confessor, the Beni- 
gnant Deity, whose confessional is the infinite air. 
Vows unredeemed, imploring prayers, shouts of 
triumph from countless myriads, shrieks from 
slaughtered hecatombs, sighs from broken spirits, 
(heard on high though inaudible here) — each 
sound, from the perfect diapason to the single note 
— arises, ^ they shall do for ever, urged by a 
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necessity as inevitable as that which condenses 
the vapour into a cloud, and difiuses the shower 
on the ground. 

And such is the everlasting course traced out 
for us, the ancient Epic poem of human existence, 
the beginning — the middle, and the end: the 
grand action, the gentler episode, the moral de- 
velopment Such is the one progression of empire 
as of life, the rise, decline, and fall — the triad 
Fates indissolubly blended. The inscrutable text 
may be expounded only by that Life which up- 
holds the universe. We hear passively all doc- 
trines, we own our ignorance, we feel humility. 
Could we solve the slightest mystery of our being, 
or that of the material world, it would little avail : 
standing by the Ocean-side, we stoop not to 
analyse a sand-grain. 

Nature is the orbed Gorgon shield upheld 
before our eyes by a giant but invisible arm. 
We gaze on its glorious signs: the wood, the 
vale, the river, the shagged mountains arc em- 
bossed on its roughened surface ; the varied scenes 
of human life are thereon portrayed: the sun, 
the moon, and the starry heavens reflect them- 
selves on its enormous circumference. 

We are drawn towards it with a growing fasci- 
nation ; we approach nearer while we marvel ; we 
stand awe-stricken : but, while we strive to reco- 
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gnisethe palpable Presence that rises enfolded in 
darkness behind it — the sands of life are roshing 
on. Another Shadow is standiqgs unmarked, by 
our side : its influences are operating upon us — 
they are felt : we are gradually turning into stone 
— it is Death I 

I looked on the Temples before me as the altars 
of necessity, reared by men excited to the work 
by hope, or pride, or by the strong desire im- 
planted in them of clinging to, of worshipping 
something which they felt existed beyond them ; 
a Power which, whether they adored as Neptime, 
Ceres, or Jove, was recognised as the multiform 
in One. It was the consciousness and feeling of 
right, the sense of justice, the dictates of moral 
obligation, that foimded the Basilica. Men trans- 
ferred its courts to Olympus and Hades;* herein 
they followed the law by which the Universe is 
guided: the rule of Duty, whose discipline is 
obedience. In our worship, in our unbelief, in 
our free-agency, or in our necessity, we are the 
same as they ; in our moral combats,, in our vices, 
or in our mental feelings ; great only in our self- 
imaginings, forgetful that our first and sublimest 
virtue is humility. 

* The Greek word a^»jc, or, as written by Homer, ac^iic* sig- 
nifies, obscure, or hidden: " We ought not," observes Plato, "to 
denominate aittiQ from aSi^ec, dark and invisible, bat, much 
rather, from a knowledge of invisible things.** 
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We feel, then, mostly when standing before 
fallen Altars and desecrated Temples, with Nature 
smiling round them, that our highest moral ascen- 
dency consists in practical action ; that one effort 
made for our fellow men, one tear shed for their 
sufferings, not for our own, one struggle for their 
amelioration, either by deeds or eloquent words, 
is worth all the theories, vain discoveries, vainer 
beliefs or disbelief, that can lead but to nothing. 

In such august paths only do we approximate 
the ^sest of mankind. The idealism of Plato, 
the scepticism of the Stagyrite appear, to our 
mature judgments, only as baseless mists that 
magnify the common-sense rock of Socrates. 

'* Go, stadent, to thy study unbegan : 
Life's eyer^opened book beneath thine eye, 
The wonderment of undeveloped Man : 
Thou, who the plastic surface dost espy, 
Hiding beneath its depths, infinity : 
The tempest passions, and the conscience rife 
With pangs — ^the self-ayenging memory ; — 
O, ever baffled in thought's infant strife, 

Thou still dost die ere crossed the threshold-gates of life I 

•* Then be thy grandeur thy humility ; 

Thyself one breathing gratitude poured forth 

For being, else why look'st thou to the sky? 

What art thou ? — ^nothing : yet thou pray'st for birth 

Eternal, feeling, as thy footstool earth; 

That the progressive faculty in thee 

Is infinite as its immortal worth 

Thy birth, and life, and death is hope ; to be 
Again — sole faith and strength of weak humanity." 
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Thus far have I written on this beautifulland, 
while leaving it perhaps for ever. 

What other history affords such practical, such 
inspiring lessons? or holds up such a beacon 
to futurity? such a guide for the statesman, the 
sage, the patriot, as the rise, decline, and fall of 
Rome, and of the Italian republics? Her suc- 
cessive dynasties have been levelled, the old re- 
public — the regal sway — the feudal states that 
shone forth in the night of barbarism — how more 
than ever are they prostrated now I 

The time is rapidly approaching when the shadow 
of past oppression shall depart; when the desert 
shall be repeopled ; when groves and habitations 
shall rise amidst now marshy grounds ; when the 
hills shall be populous with agricultural life and 
increase : when commerce shall sit on her now 
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^«a*ck^overed shores. Her ages of suffering shall 
be remembered like a dream — ^a state of being that 
could scarcely have been : her monumental gran- 
deurs, that were sad testimonies of the truth, shall 
become the date-marks of her regeneration, and 
the moral glory of the Ruin shall no longer be felt in 
the healthier exultation of her moral advancement : 
cities shall replace huts ; songs of the vintage shall 
be heard from spots now devoted to fever and 
malaria; the sight of the abject and cringing 
pauper no more shall disgrace humanity. Freedom, 
and her sister Cheerfulness, shall animate her soli- 
tudes ; mutual interchange shall be busy along her 
rivers. The panting voices of the Steam Giant 
shall be heard along her roads, uniting closer man 
with man : lengthening human life while multiply- 
ing its enjoyments. The arts shall rebuild, and 
adorn her palaces and churches. The hours are ap- 
proaching, the day is at hand — nearer than we 
imagine — when Italy shall be no more a mere reUc 
of antiquity, a land of departed greatness, the tomb 
of liberty ; but a land of moral regeneration, which 
shall leave her more staid and reflective from the 
awful lessons of the past. 

Let the eloquent and prophetic anticipation of 
her historian be recalled : 

^^ It has been the work of the Coalition to destroy 
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all ; to place Italy again under the galling joke of 
Austria; to take from her political, civil, and 
religious freedom, and even freedom of thought. . . 
Italy is unanimous in abhorring this ignominious 
yoke ; to break it, she has done all that could be 
expected from her. The Italians, everywhere 
victorious over their own despots, have been every- 
where forced back under the yoke with redoubled 
cruelty by the league of foreign despots. ' 

*' Italy is crushed, but her heart still beats with 
the love of liberty, virtue, and glory; she is 
chained and covered with blood; but she still 
knows her strength, and her future destiny ; she 
is insulted by those to whom she has opened the 
way to every improvement ; but she feels that she 
is formed to take the lead again ; and Europe will 
know no repose till the nation which, in the dark 
ages, lighted the torch of civilization with that 
of liberty, shall be enabled herself to enjoy the 
light which she has created." * 

To the question, what are the results of Italian 
travel? — it may be answered, that besides a wider 
experience of our fellow-men, with a largeness and 
liberality of feeling and judgment on all subjects 
connected with the fine arts ; besides a knowledge 

* SismoDdL 
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of Nature in her sublimest and most beautiful 
shapes, of which, familiarized to her minor forms 
and features in our insular landscapes, witE one 
uniform vesture of scarcely varied green, we had 
formed no idea ; * we have acquired more practical 
advantages in the outward or inward adorn- 
ments of almost every countiy-seat in England, 
of any repute. And if the 'genuine' Titians 
and 'undoubted' Raffaelles, with which every 
* Collection' abounds, may excite a smile in him 
who understands the picture trade, it produces in 
the Collector a grateful remembrance and acknow- 
ledgment of the mother nurse, the Fountain-soiurce 
of Art 

Still, then, may the Englishman, unbarricaded 
by war, turn his &ce towards the South, the land 
of promise; and, leaving behind him his insular 
prejudices, his bounded, bigoted views, his Goshen- 
lights, enlarge and invigorate his moral existence 
beneath the warmth of Italian suns. Still let him 
feel, when contemplating her works of Art, that, 
until then, his finer and more expansive faculties 
were unknown to him; that the veils of sense 
were unraised ; that his esoteric life was unbegun ; 
that, until then, he had looked on forms from 

* This trath is maxrelloiisly exhibited in the first and second 
stales of WiUon. 
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without ; as the shadows of the pure and beau- 
tiful ; the deeper meaning, and the undeveloped 
glory unknown. 

Still let him gaze on her Churches, her Temples, 
her ruins, her mountains, and her landscapes, 
until, impregnated with the fulness of their beauty 
and sublimity, he exclaims, with a feeling which 
the more uniform features of his own land could 
never elicit, and never again may awaken — ^with 
a passionate fervoiu* that has even less of love in it 
than of devotional feeling — 

"O DiO — COME E BELLO!'' 



THE END. 
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